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PREFACE 


Lo^ Bacon can only be said to liavo earned the three 
•first parts of his Imtauralio Magna, to any degree of peifee- 
'tion. Of these the Sylmk Sylmram is but a dry catalogue 
of natural phenomena, the collection of which, however 
necessary it might 6e, Bacon view'ed a sort of mcchmiii‘:il 
’ labour, and would never have stooped to the task, liad not 
tlio field been abandoned by the gjenerallty of philosoplicrs. 
as unworthy of them. The two other portions of tin* 
Imtauralio Magna^ which this volume contains, unfold tlu* 
design of his pliilosophy, and exhibit all the peculiai-ities ot 
his extraordinary mind, enshrined in ^tho finest passages ol' 
his writings. 

Of the De Augimniis, though one of the greatest books 
of modem times, only three translations have nppeai'cd, 
and each of these ^rikinsiy imperfect. That of Wats, 
issued while Bacon was living, Is singularly disfigured witli 
solecism's, and ealfed fbi'tli the just censures of Bacon and his 
friends. The version of’ Eustace Cajy is no less unfor- 
tunate, owing to its poverty of diction, and antiquated 
phraseology. Under the public sense of these failurei^ ano- 
ther trconslation was tproduced about sixty years ago by 
Dr. 81iaw, whicli might ha^e merited approbation, had not 
the learned physician been impressed with the idea that he 
could improve Bacon by relieving his work of some of its 
cho^st passages, and entirely altering the arrangement. 
In the present version, our task has *been principally -to 
rectify Shaw’s mistakes, by restoring the authot^a own 
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aiTangcmeut, [ind supplying tlio omitted portions. feudi. 
ot* Shaw’s notes as were deemed of value have been re- 
tained, and others added where the teit« seemed to re- 
rpiirc illustration. Due care also has been taken to point 
out the soui’ces whence Bacon drew liis extraordinary stoi'os' 
of learning, by furnishing authorities for the questions and 
allusions in the text, so tliat the reader may view at a elance 
(lie principal authors whom Bacon loved to consult, anc]^ 
wliose agency contributed to the formation of his colc&tsil* 
powers. 

The version of the Novum Grgamm contained in this 
volume is that by Wood, which is the best extant. The 
present edition of this immoital workdios been euiiched with 
an ample commentary, *in which the rcmaiks of the two 
Playfairs, Sir John Herschol, and tho German and French 
editors, have been diligently consulted, that nothing may 
be wanting to render it as perfect ua possible. 


J.D. 
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FRANCIS OP VERULABTS 


GREAT [NSTAURATION* 


of the Author. 

*FBANCT3 Of TflOU«HT THUS, AND SUCH IS THB UBTHOD 

winon lir; . s ticiimi?ikd«witiun htmsklf, and which B£ thought 

IT COXCtUAlSU THE ir.i'ia \NJ? rOBTSfttTY TO KNOW. 

JiEisG oonviTioo^l, liy a oiirfitul observation, that the human 
uiKlevstandin^v: pcirplexes itself, or makes not a sober and 
advantageous use of the l eal helps within its reach, whence 
manifold ignoi-iURc and inconveniences arise, he was deter- 
mined to employ Jus utmost endeavours towanls restoring 
or cultivating a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the 
mind and things. 

But as the fnitid, hastily and without choice, imbibes and 
treasui'cs up the first notices of things, firom whence all the 
rest proceed, eiToi's must for ever prevail, and remain uncor- 
rectecl, u'ithor by*the .natursd powers of the understanding 
or the assi.stance of logic*; for the original notions being 
vitiated, confused, and inconddciatcly taken from tkings, 
and the secondaiy ones formed no less rashly, human kli^- 
ledge itseli^ the thing employed in fdl our researches is not 
well put together nor Jiistly formed, but i^esembles a magni* 
iicent structure that has no foundation. • 

And whilst men agree to admire and magnify the hilse 
poweiS of the mind, and neglect or dSstroy those that might 
be rendered true, there is no other course^ left b^t with, 
better assistanoe to begin the work anew, and raise or'i^* 
build the sdenoes, arts, and M human knowledge ih>nkr a 
firm and solid ba^ ' ^ ' 

This may at first seem ah Infinite schBme^ unemial to 
human abilities^ yet M will he found more ^oimd'ana judi- 

• 2 B \ ■ 
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• 

cious*cliaii tlui coiii'sc hitherto pursued, as. teiidhig to some 
issue ; whevcjis all hitherto done with regaud to the sciences 
is vertiginous, or in the way of perpetual rottftjpn. 

]^jor is he ignorant that he stands alone in an experiment 
almost too hold and astonishing to o'btoin credit, yet ho 
thought it not i*ight to desert either the cause or himself, 
but to boldly enter on the way and exploi'e the ’only patli 
which is pc*rvioiis to the liunian mind. For it is wiser te 
engage in an undertaking that admits of some termination, 
than to involve oneself in perpetual exertion and anxiety 
about what is interminable. Tlie ways of contemplation, 
indeed, nearly correspond to two roadff in nature, one of 
whicli, steep and rugged at the commencement, terminates 
ill a ])lain ; the other, at iii’st view smooth and easy, leads 
only to hugo rocks an^ precipices. • Uncertain, however, 
■whether these reflections would occur to another, and ob- 
serving that he had never met any person disposed to apply 
liis mind to similar thoughts, he determined to publish what- 
soever he found time to perfect. Nor is this the haste of 
ambition, but anxiety, that if he dioiild die there might 
remain behind him some outline and determination of the 
matter his mind had embrai^ed, as well as some mark of his 
sincATC and earnest affection to promote the happiness of 
mankind. ' t ‘ 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Of the etate of learning— .-Tliat it is neither prosperous nor greatly 
advanced, and that a way must be opened to the human understand- 
ing entirely distiiiSt from that lAiown to our predecessors, and 
uifl^rent aids procured^ that the mind may exercise her power over 
the nature of things. 

It a|)pcars to mo that men know neither their acquire- 
ments nor their powei's, but flwey their possessions givater 
aiid their faculties less than they arc j whence, either valuing 
the r(^ived jirts above me^ure,. they look out no&rthor; 
or else despising themselves too much, they exercise their 
talents upon lighter mattei-s, without attempting the capital 
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things of all. And hence the sciences seem to have* their 
Hercules’ Pillars; whicli bound the desires and hopes of 
jnaiikiud. • 

But as a false imagination of plenty is among the 
‘principal causes of '^nt, and as too great a conlidcnce in 
things present leads to a neglect of the futuro, it is 
neccssaiy we should here admonish mankind that they do 
not highly value or extol either the number or iiseful- 
ness of the things hitherto discovered ; for, by closely in- 
specting the multiplicity of books upon arts and sciences, wc 
find them to contain numberless repetitions of the same 
tilings ui point of "invention, but differing indeed as to the 
• manner of treatment ; so that the real discoveries, though at 
the first view they may appear numerous, jirove upon exa- 
mination but few. And as to th$ point of tiscfulness, the 
philosophy we principally received from tlie Greeks must hc.^ 
acknowledged puerile, or mther talkative than generative — 
as being friiitfiil in controvoi'sies, but barren of effects. 

The fable of Scylla seems a civil reprmntation of the 
present condition of knowledge; for she exhibited the eoiin- 
tenaiicc and expression of a vii^n, whilst barking monsteiN 
encircled her womb. Even thus the sciences have their 
specious and plausible generalities; but when we descend to 
})articulArs, which, lik^he organs of generation, should pn*- 
duce frints and effects, then spring up loud altercations 
and controversies, which terminate in barren sterility. 
And had this not been a lifeless kind of philosophy, it 
were scarce possible it should have made so little progress 
ill so in.any ages, insomuch, that not only ))o.sition3 now fro-, 
quently remain positions «til], but qucst.ions remain ques- 
tions, rather riveted and cherished than determined by 
disputes ; philosophy t&us cqpiing down to us in the persons 
of master and scholar, instead of inventor and iraiprover. 
In th^ mechanic arts the case is otherwise — ^these com- 
monly advitncing towards’ pcrlection in a course of daily 
improvement, A'om a rough unpolished state, soQ^etimes 
prejudicial to the first inventors, whilst philosophy and the 
intellectual sciences are, like statues, celebrated and adoredy 
but never advanced ; nay, they sometimes appear most i>er- 
feot in the original author, and afterwards degenerate. For 
sipce men have gone oveni in crowds to the opinion of their 

b2 
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leadei^ like those silent senators of Rome,* they add nothing 
to the extent of Icaniuig themselves, but perform the servile 
duty of waiting upon particular author^ and repeating their, 
doctrines. 

It is a fatal mistake to suppose that the sciences have 
gradually arrived at a state of pei'fection, and then been 
recorded by some one writer or other ; and that as nothing 
better can afterwards be invented, men need but cultivate 
and set olf what is thus discovered and completed ; whereas 
in locality, this registering of the sciences proceeds only from 
the assurance of a few and the sloth and ignorance of many. 
For after the sciences might thus perhajis in several parts 
1)0 carefully cultivated; a man of an enteq>rising genius 
iLsing u]), who, by the conciseness of. his method, renders 
himself acceptable and ^mous, he in* appearance erects an 
art, bnt in reality comipta the labours of bis predecessors. 
This, however, is usually well received by posterity, as 
readily gratifying their curiosity, and indulging their indo- 
lence. But he that rests upon established consent as the 
judgment approved by time, trusts to a very fallacious and 
weHk foimdatiou ; for we have but an imperfect knowledge 
of the discoveries in arts and sciences, m^e public in diffe- 
rent ages and countries^ and still less of what has been done 
by particular pei’ssms, and transact^fl in private; so that 
neither the biilihs nor miscarriages of time are to Ite tbiuid 
ill our records. 

Nor is consent, or the oontinuance thereof, a thing of any 
account ; for however governments may vary, thci'e ie but 
one state of the sciences, and that will for ever be democratical 
or popular. But the doctrines in ^greatest vogue among the 
lieople, are either the contentious a^d quarrelsome, or the 
shoAvy and empty ; that- is, sucl^ as may either entrap the 
assent, or lull the mind to rest : whence, of course, the 
greatest geniuses in all ^ages liave suffered violence ; whilst 
out of regard to their' own character, they submitted to the 
judgment of the times, and the jiojiulaco. And thus when 
■ any more sublime speculations happened to appear, they ^ere 
commonly tossed and extinguished by the breath of popular, 
opinion. Hence time, like a river, hfis brought down to us 


* Pedarii senateres. 
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what is light and tumid, but sunk what wjiS pondorcms ami 
solid. As to those who have sot ii}) for teachers ot the sciences, 
^when they dfdjr) their character, and at intervals speak their 
sentiments, they complain of tho subtilty of nature, tli<^ 
concealment of truth, the obscurity of things, the entangle- 
ment of causey and the imperfections of the hiimaii umbn*- 
standingl thus rather choosing to accuse the common staio 
of mc^ and things, than make confession of thenisi'lves. It is 
also frequent with them to adjudge that impossible in an art, 
which they find that art does not aifect ; by which liieans tlie v 
screen indolence and ignorance from tlu; reproach tlasy merit. 
The kni>wledge delivered down to us is barren in elicets, 
fruitful in questions, slow and languid in imj)rovcnieul., ex- 
hibiting in its generaJities the counterfeits of jau'fection, but 
meagre in its details, popular in its aim, but sn.spected by its 
very promoters, and therefore defended and yu’opagsited by 
artifice and chicanery. And even those who by experience 
}>i'opose to enlarges the bounds of the sciences, scarce ever 
entirely quit the received opinion^ and go to the fountain- 
head, but think it enough to add somewhat of their own ; 
as })rudcntially considering, that at the time they show their 
modesty in assenting, tliey .may have a liberty of adding. 
But whilst this regaixl is shown to opinions and moml 
considrtrations, tho sciences are greatly hurt by such a languid 
proced^'e ; for it is scarce possible at ou(^ to admii'c anri 
excel an autlior ; as water rises no higher than the reservoir 
it falls from. Such men, therefore, though they improve 
some things, yet advaned the sciences but little^ or rather 
amend than enlarge them. 

There liave been also bolder spirits, and greater geniuses, 
W'ho thought themselves at liberty to overtuim and destroy 
the ancient doctrine, ftud make way for ^lemsclvcs and their 
opinions ; but without any great advantage from the dis- 
turb^ce ; as they did not effectivelv enlarge i)hilosop£y and 
arts by ytmctical works, but only endeavoured to substitute 
new dogmas, and to transfer tho empire of opinion to them- 
selves, with but small advantage ; for opposite erroA proceed 
mostly from common causes. 

As for those who, neither wedded to their pwn ndt others' 
opinion^ but continuing friends to liberty, made use of 
^sistance in their inquires, the success they met with did 
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not amawer expectation, the attempt, though laudable, being 
but feeble ,* lor pursuing only the probable reasons of 
things, they were earned about in a circle pf arguments^ 
and taking a promiscuous liberty, preserved not the rigour of 
true incpiircrs ; whilst none of them duly conversed with ' 
experience and things themselves. Otliera again, who 
commit themselves to mechanical experience, yet make their 
f'xperiinonts at random, without any method of inquiry. 
And the greatest part of these have no considerable views, 
but esteem it a great matter if they can make a single dis- 
covery ; which is both a trifling and unskilful procedure, 
as no one can justly or successfully discover the nature of any 
one thing in that thing itself, or without numerous expe^ri- 
inenta which lead to farther inquiries. And we must not 
omit to observe, that all tjio industry displayed in experiment 
hius been directed by too indiscreet a zeal at some prejudged 
elFect, seeking those which produced fruit rather than know- 
ledge, ill o])positioii to the Divine method, which on the 
first day erected time alone, delaying its material cmitions 
until the sun had illumined space. 

Lastly, those who recommend logic os the best and suvost 
instrument for improving the sciences, very justly ubscM-ve, 
that the understanding, lelo to itself, ougld tdways to l>o 
suspected. But ' here ' the remedy isr-uei tl u •> equal 'to t ] , ( ' 
disease, nor approved j for though the hfgi* in u.^c rufiv l>»- 
properly applied in civil affairs, and the arts tliat arc fbnuded 
ill discourse and opinion, yet it by no nicana rcjicli(*s the 
subtilty of nature ; and by catchiiig at wluii- it cauunt liold, 
rather selves to establish eiTors, and fix them deeper, than 
open the way of truth.^ « 

Dpoii the whole, men .do not hitherto appear to l>ehapj)ily 
inclined and fitted^ for the sciences, either by thei)- own in- 
dustry, or the nutliority of authoi^s, especially as there is little 
dependence to be had upon the common demonsbration^j and 
experiments; whilst thdstnicture of the umverse*renders it 
a labyrinth to the understanding ; where the paths are not 
only everywhere doubtful, but the appearances of things ’and 
their signs deceitful ; and the wreaths and knots of natui’e . 

^ For exemplifica^ons of these opinions, the readier may insult 
Morhof’s *^Polyhi8tor.,’' aud the other Writers upon polymathy and 
literary histoiy. tSkaw, » 
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intricately turned and twisted through alVAvhich -vmc are 
only to be condycted by the nncertaiu light of the senses, 
Ijjiat soinct.inie^s]iineSj and soinetiines hidi^s its head ; and by 
collections of experiments and particular facts, in wliicli no 
guides can be trusted, as wanting direction themselves, aiul 
adding to the en*ors of the rest. lu this inelaucholy state 
of things,' one might be apt to despair both of tho under- 
standiiig left to itself, and of all fortuitous helps j as of a 
state irremediable by the utmost efforts of the liiiiuan 
genius, or the often-repeated chaueo of trial. The only clxxo 
and method is to begin all anew, and direct our steps in a 
certain order, fronk the very first perceptions of the senses. 
Yet 1 must not be understood to say that nothing lias been 
done in former ages, for the ancients liave shown themselves 
worlliy of jidmiratioBi:* in everything which concerned either 
wit or abstract reflection } but, as fn former ages, when men 
at sea, directing their course solely by the observation of tho 
stara, niiglit coast along the shores of the continent, but 
could not trust themselves to the wide ocean, or discover new 
worlds. imtU the use of the compass was known: even so 
tho pre.-sout discoveries referring to matters immediately 
iiiulor the jurisdiction of the senses, are such ins might easily 
from c\]u ri»'‘nce and discussion; but before we can 
oidov thi< rcirtolo and^hiddeu parts of nature, it is requisite 
!!i} 4' a 1 utter jiiid more jicrtcct apjilicailon of tho Imniai^ 
Jill lid slionid bo iiit.ruduced. This, however, is not to bo 
ns if lioUiing had been effoctoil by the iiumciiso 
^ f?*) m;my past* ages ; iis tho. ancients have per* 

ii-iii.od MO I'l isingly in subjects that required abstract medi- 
Intioii. ;.iid f.in'4 ofgeniug. But as navigation was impeHect 
Iji'forc i u^'! of ' he compass, so will many secrets of nature 
and .in rvuiiiM! undisAiverefl, without a more perfect know- 
ledge of ilu- ni 'h.jstaiiding* its USC.S, andVays of working. 

ior our own part, from an oaraest desire of tmCh, we 
hiivo*cou]»itted ourselves to doubtl^, difiicult, and solitary 
Avays ; and relying on the Divine assistance, have supported 
ouik minds against the vehement^ of opinioiis, ouiP own in- 
ternal doubts and scruples, and the darkness and fantastic 

^ By wroiithH and knots, is understood the apparent complication of 
causes, and the supcradditioii of propeities not e^ential to things ; aa 
light to heat, yellowness to gpld, pollucidity to glass, &c. Shaw, 
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imaggs of the anind ; that at length we might make more 
sure and certain 'discoveries for the benefit of posterity. 
And if we sliall have effected anything to th6 purpose, what 
led ns to it was a true and genuine humiliation ot mind. Those 
who before us applied themselves to the discovery of arts, 
having just glanced upon things, examples, and experiments ; 
immediately, as if invention was but a kind of contemplation, 
raised up their own spirits to deliver oracles : when^ our 
method is continually to dwell among things soberly, without 
abstiucting or setting the understanding isirther from them 
than makes their images meet; which leaves but little work 
for genius and meut^ abilities And .the same humility 
that wc practise in learning, the same we also observe in 
teaching, without endeavouring to stamp a dignity on any 
of our invention^ by the tiiumpha d* confutation, the cita- 
tions of antiquity, the pAducing of authorities, or the mask 
of obscurity ; as any one might do, who had rather give 
lustre to his own naDOie^ than light to tlie minds of otheiu. 
Wc offer no violence, and spi'ead no nets for the judgment’s 
of men, but. lead them on to things themselvei^ and their 
relations ; that they may view their own stores^ what they 
have to reason about, and what they may add, or procui'o, 
for the common good. Aiid if at any time ourselves have 
erred, mistook, or brake off too soon, .get as wa only proi>ose 
to exliibit things naked, and open, as they arc, oiy: crroi‘s 
maybe the readier observed, and separated, before they .con- 
siderably infect the mass of knowledge ; and our labours be 
the more easily continued. And thus we hope to establish 
tor ever a true and legitimate union between the experi- 
niental and rational fixity, who^ fi^eu and inauspicious 
divorces and repudiations have disturbed everything in the 
family of mankind. 

But as these great things are not at our disposal, we here, 
at thd entrance of our work^ with the utmost humility and 
fervency, put forth our prayers to God, that remembering the 
miseries of mankind, and the pilgrimage of this life, where 
we pass<-but few days and sorrowful, he would vouchsafe, 
through our han^ and the hands of others, to whom ho has 
given the like mind, to relieve the human race by a new act 
of his bountyi : We likewise humbly beseech him, tliat what 
is human may not clash with what is divine; and that when 
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tlie ways of tlie senses are opened, and a gr^atef natural Kg] it 
‘ set up in the mind, nothing of incredulity and blindness 
tpwards diving ^mysteries may arise; but rather that the 
understanding, now cleared up, and purged of all vanity and 
superstition, may remain entirely subject to the divine 
oracles, and yield to faith, the things that are faith’s : and 
lastly, that expelling the poisonous knowledge infused by 
the serpent, which puffs up and swells the human mind, we 
may neither be wise above 10603111*0, nor go beyond the bounds 
of sobriety, but pursue the truth in chanty. 

We now turn ourselves to men, with a few wholesome 
admonitions and Just requests. And first, we admonish them 
.to continue in a sense of their duty, as to divine matters; for 
the senses arc like the sun, which displays the face of the 
earth, but sliuts up that of the hpavens : and agmn, that 
they run not into the contrary extreme^ which they certainly 
will do, if they think an inquiry into nature any way forbid 
them by religion. It was not that pure and unspotted 
natural knowledge whereby Adam gave names to things, 
agreeable to their natures, which caused his & 11 ; but an 
ambitious and authoritative desire of moral knowledge, to 
judge of good and evil, which makes men revolt from God, 
and obey no laws but those of their own will. But for the 
sdenoes,* which' contemplate nature, the sacred philosopher 
declares, “ It is the gloiy of God to conceal a thing, but the 
gloiy^f a king to find it out.”^ As if the Divine Being 
thus indulgently condescended to exercise the human mind 
by philosophical inquiriea .* 

In the next place, we advise all mankind to think of the 
true ends of knowledge, and that they endeavour not after it 
for curiosity, contention, or the soke of despising others, nor 
yet for profit, reputation, .power, or any ^uch inferior con- 
sideration, but solely for the oc^casiona and uses of life^ all 
along conducting and perfecting it in the spirit of benevo- 
lence. Ouf requests are, — 1 . That ifien do nbt conceive we 
here deliver an opinion, but a work ; and assure themselires 
we attempt not to found ^y sect or parricular doctrine, . but 
to fix an extensive basis for the service of hunmn nature. 
2 . That, for their own sakes, they lay aside ^the ze&I and 


* Brov. XXV. 2. 
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pre^idices opinions, and endeavoui* the common good ; 
and that being, our assistance, freed and kept clear from ' 
tlu^ errors and hindorances of the way, they ^guld themselves 
also take jxart of the task. 3. That they do not despair, cus 
itnaginiug our^project fora grand restoration, or advancement ' 
of all kinds of knowledge, infinitedy beyond the power of 
uLoi-tals to execute j whilst in reality, it is the genuine stop 
and pi’eveiition of infinite error. Indeed, as our estate is 
inoi*tal, and human^a full accomplishment cannot be expected 
in a single age, and must therefore be commended to 
posterity. Nor could we hope to succeed, if we arrogantly 
Sf'archcd for the sciences in the narrow cells of the human 
understanding, and not submissively in the wider world, 
4. In the last place, to prevent iU effects from contention, 
we desire mankind to consider how far they have a right 
to judge our performance, upon the foundations here 
Laid down : for we reject all that knowledge which is too 
hastily abstracted from things, ^ vague, disorderly, and ill* 
fonned ; and we cannot be expected to abide by a judgment 
which is itself called in question. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ![IIE WORK. 

IN SIX PARTS. 

1. Survey and Extension of the Sciences; or, the Advancement of 

, Learning. 

2. Novum' Organum ; or, Precepts for the Interpretation of Nature. 

3. Phenomena of the Universe ; or. Natural and Experimental History, 

on which to found Philosophy. 

4. Ladder of the Understanding. * 

6. Precursors, or Aifticipators, of th% Second Philosophy. 

5. Second Philosophy ; or, Actiye Science. 

We divide the wholh of the work into six parts,; the first 
whereof gives the substance, or general description of the 
knowledge which mankind at present possess ; chooskig to 
dwell a Uttle upon things already received, that we may the 
easiei^erfoct the bid, and lead on to new ; being equally in- 
clined to cultivate the discoveries of antiquity, as to strike 
out fresh paths of science. In chussing the sciences^ we com- 
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prehend not only the things already invented and knmvn, 
but also thoso omitted and wonted ; tor the intellectual 
globe, as well ^£3 the terrestrial, has both its frosts and 
deserts. It is therefore no wonder if wo sometimes depart 
from the common divisions. For an addition, Whilst it alters 
the whole, must nccessai*ily alter the parts, and their sections ; 
whei'cas thO received divisions are only fitted to the receivi-d 
sum of «he sciences, as it now stands. With regard to the 
things we shall note as defective; it wil] be our method to 
give more than the Iwire titles, or short heads of wliat wo 
<lcsire to have done ; wdth particular cai*e, where the dignity 
or difficulty of the subject requires it, either to lay down 
Ihe rules for eHectixig the work, or make an attempt of our 
own, by way of example, or pattern, of the whole. For it 
concerns our own character, no less than the advantage 
of others, to know that a mere capricious idea has not 
presented the subject to our mind, and that all we desire and 
aim at is a wish. For our designs are within the power of 
all to (iompass, and wo ourselves have certain and evident 
demoiistiations of their utilily. We come not hither, as 
iu\tpir.s, to measure out regions in our mind by divination, 
but like generals, to invade them for conquest. And this is 
the lirst paii of the work. 

When’ wo have goms- through the ancient arts, we shall 
prepare the human understanding for pressing on beyond 
them. The second object of the work embrace.^ the doc- 
trine of a more peifect use of reason, and the true helps 
of the intellectual faculties, so as to raise and enlarge the 
powers of the mind; and, as ffir as the condition of humanity 
allows, to ht it to conquea the difficulties and obsemities of 
nature. The thing we mean, is a kind of logic, by us called 
The Art of intcrprcti% Nature ; as difl^riiig widely from 
the common logic, which, however, pretends to assist^ and 
direct jthe understsmding, and in that they agree : but the 
difference betwixt them consists in thfee things, viz., the end, 
the oi*dor of demonstrating, and tbcf grounds of inquiry. 

Tlfs end of our new logic is to find, not argumeftts, but 
Urts ; not what agrt».os with principles, but principles them- 
selves : not probable reasons, but plans and designs of wflrks — 
a diffisrent intention ]>roducing a different efibet. In one the 
adyersaiy is conquered by«dispute, and in the other nature 
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by-works. nature and order of tlie demonstrations 

agree ivith this object. For in common logic, almost our 
whole labour is spent upon the syllogism. £qgicians hitherto 
appear scarce^ to have noticed induction, passing it over 
with some slight comment. But we reject the syllogistic 
method as being too confused, and allowing nature to escape 
out of our handa For though nobody can doubt that those 
things which agree with the middle tenn agree wtth each 
other, revertheless, there is this source of error, that a 
syllogism consists of propositions, propositions of words, and 
words are but the token and signs of things. Now, if the 
iirst notions, which ore, as it were, thb soul of wot^ds, and 
the basis of every pliilosophical fabric, are hastily alistracted 
from things, and vague and not elearly defined and limited, 
the whole structure to ihb ^und. We tlicretbre 
reject the syllogism, and that not ‘only as regai'ds first 
principles, to which logicians do not apply them, but also with 
respect to intermediate propositions; which the syllogism con- 
trives to manage in such a way as to render barren in clTect, 
unfit for practice, and clearly tinsuited to tlio active branch 
of the sciences. Nevertheless, wo would leave to the syllo- 
gism, and such celebrated and applauded demonstrations, 
their jurisdiction over popular and speculative acts; while, in 
eveiything relating to the nature olVthings, wc malctt use of 
induction for both our major and minor pi’oposiiions ; lor 
we consider induction as that form of demonstration which 
closes in upon, nature and presses on, and, as it v/ere, mixes 
itself with action. Whence tlid common order of demon- 
strating is absoluteily inverted ; for instead of flying imme- 
diately from the senses, and panticuian^ to goner^, as to 
cei*tain fixed poles, about which disputes always turn, and 
deriving others these by intfemediates, in a short, 

indeed, but precipitate manxfer^ fit for controversy, but unfit 
to efose with nature ; we continually raise up propQsition.s 
by degree^ and in the^ last place, come to the ihost genenil 
axioms, which are not hotional, but well defined, and what 
nature Wows of, as entering into the very essence of things.^ 

* Tb{^ passage; though tersely and energetically expressed, is founded 
npon a tiusconoeption of deduction, or, as Bacon phrases it, syllogistic 
reasoning, and its delation to induction. - Tne two processes are only 
reverse methods of infiritenoes, the one^oonduding fiem a general to a 
particular, and the . other from a parfiralaT to a general, and both 
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But the more difficult part of oui- task coipisf^ in the fiTi'm 
*of induction, and tiie judgment to be made by it ; for tliat 
fonn of the logicians which proceeds by sini])le enumemtion, 
is a childish thing, concludes unsafely, lies o})en to con- 
tradictoiy instances, anil regards only common^atters ; yet 
determines nothing : wliilst tho sciences require such a tbrin 
of induction, as can sepamto, adjust, and verify experience, 
aud confO to a uece&sary determination by proper exclusions 
and rejections. 

Nor is this all ; for we likewise lay tho foundations of tho 
sciences stronger and closer, and begin our inquiries det^per 
than men have hithdtto done, bringing those things to tlie 
ti^st which the common logic has taken upon trust. Tlie 
logicians borrow the principles of the sciences from tho 
sciences tliemselves, venhraite tho fir|t notions of tho mind, 
and acquiesce in the immediate informations of tlie senses, 
when rightly (lis])osed; but we judge, that a real logic shouhl 
outer evciy province of the sciences with a greater authority 

HchoTnataarc resolvable into proponitiona, and propoaitiona into words, 
which, ixa he nays, are bnt the tokens and sij^na of things. Now if 
these first notions, which aro as it were the soul of words and the basis 
of eveiy philosopbic fkbric, be hastily abstracted from things, and vague 
and not clearly defined and liriiit^ the whole Btructq/re, whether 
erected by mductiOn or deduction, or both, as is most frequently tho 
case, must fall trj the ground. 'Flie error, thcr^ore, does not lie in tho 
deductive mode of proof^ without which physiol science could never 
advance b^oud its empirical sthge, but in clothing this method 
in the vulgar' language of the day, and reasoning upon its tenrfi as if 
they pointe<l at some fact or anfithesis in nature, instead of pre- 
viously testing the accuracy of such exprassioiis by exfierimeiit and 
observation. As such notions "are , more general than tlie iiidividuai 
cases out of which they arise^ it^oUows that this inquiry must be made 
through the medium of indootion, and the. essential merit 'of Bacon lies 
. in framing a ystem of ruU|||v which this aseending scale of inference 
may be secured from en’ori^Ss tke neglect of thih imi>ortant prelimi- 
nary to Bcientifio mvestlgatidn vitiated lul the Aristotelian physics^ and 
kept the human mind stationary for two thousand years, hardly too 
much praise edh be couforred upon the pbilo£>pher who not only pointed 
out the gap but supplied the materials for its obliteration. The ardency 
of hifi^atuie, however, urged him to extremes, and he confouwled the 
accuraiy of the deductive method with the straw and stubble on which 
it attempted to erect a system of physics. In censuring inteiTikediate 
propositions, Bacon appears to have been unaware thift he w2s con- 
demning the only forms through whfdb reason or inference can manifest 
itself, and lecturing mankind on the futility of au Inptrument which ho 
was employing in every page of^ book. £d. 
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than their own yrinci2)ie3 can give ; and that such supposed 
principles should be examined, till they become absolutely* 
clear and ccjrtain. As for first notions the mind, •ve 

susjMict all those that the understanding, left to itself, 
procures ; nor ever allow them till approved and authorized 
by a sc(;oTid j lulgmeiit. And with respect to the informations 
of the seiis(^8, wo have many ways of examining them ; for the 
senses are fallacious, though they discover their owif errors ; 
but tliese lie near, whilst the means of discoveiy ai'e 
remote. 

The senses are faulty in two respects, as they either Ml or 
deceive us. Tor there are many thlbgs that escape the 
senses, thoiigh ever so rightly disposed;^ as by the siibtilty of 
the whole body, or the minuteness of its parts ; the distoncii 
of pliice; the slowness ^r velocity of motion; the common^ 
ness of the object, «fec. Neither do the senses, when they lay 
hold of a thing, retain it strongly; for evidence, and the in- 
ibmations of sense, are in pruportior to a man, and not in 
proportion to the univer^.^ And it is a grand error to assert 
that sense is the measure of tilings.^ 

^ Bacon lieW, that eveiy , on is noMiing more than the con- 
eciou^noss of some bwly actiiij; < itlnT in1-j rly or from without upon 
that portiou^f the fmmo wiiicli ib (Iv: poirt of ooni^iet. H^nce all the 
knowletlge wo have of the lunteml worhl^arieca from the inovemeiits 
which it gonorates in our hon.se.i. Thes>‘ HMisations simply in fonn us 
that a wide class of objects exist independent of ourselves, which aflect 
ha in ^certain manner, and do not convey into otir minds the real pro- 
pertioFof such objects so much as the effects cif the rtdation in which th^ 
stand to our sensea. Human knowleoge thus becomes relative ; and 
that which we call the relation of objects to one another, is nothing more 
than the relation which they have to oyr or;^nization. Hence as these 
relations of oljecta, either internal or exterior to the mind vary, sensa- 
tions must vary along with them, and pn^ce, even in the same indi- 
vidual, a crowd of impressions either coSkting or in some measure 
opi)Osed to each other. So £it as these feelings concern moiatls, it 
is the bufdnesa of ethics to bring fiiem under the influence of reason, 
and, selecting out of them«3uch as are calculated to dignify and elevate 
man’s nature, to impart to them a trenchant and permanent ch<a,racter. 
As Tes]^ectB that portion which flow in upon tlie mind from the intenuhl 
world, if is the peculiar province of induction as reformed by our ahthor, 
to separate such os are Olusoiy from the real, and to construct out ql 
the latter a scries of axioms, expressing in hierarchical gradation the 
general system'of laws by which ^le universe is governed. £d,^ 

^ The doctrine oi the two last paragraphs may appear oofiitradictory 
to ,the opinion of some philoaophem, wio maintain the infrdlibility of 
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To remedy tliis, we have from all jquarters# brought io- 
^ether, and dtted helps for tho senses ; and that rather by 
experiments thaA by instruments ; apt experiments being 
much moi'e suttile than the senses themselves, though 
assisted with the most finished instruments. We, therefore, 
lay no great stress upon the immediate and natural percep- 
tions of the* senses, but desire the senses to judge only 
of expenuients, and expei-iments to judge of things : on 
which foundation, we liopc to be patrons of tlie senses, and 
interpreters of their oracles. And thus we mean to procure 
tlie ^ngs relating to the light of nature, and tho setting 
it up in the mind ; ^rhich might well suthco, if the mind 
wore as white papen But since th(5 minds of men are so 
strangely disposed, as not to receive the true images of 
things, it is necessary also that a remedy be tbiiud for this 
evil. * 

The idols, or false notions, which possess the mind, are 
either acquired or innate. The acquired arise either from 
the o]>inions or sects of philosophers, or from preposterous 
laws of demonstration ; but the innate cleave to the nature 
of the understanding, which is found much more prone to 
error than the senses. For howtjver men may aiimse them- 
selves, and admire, or almost ailore tho mind, it^ certain, 
that like an ii ro'gular gL^s, it idlers the rays of thmgs^ by its 
figure, and diflcreiit iuiorsectioiis. 

The two former kinds of idols may be extirpated, thougli 
with difficulty; but* tliis thu-d is insuperable.. All that can 
be done, is to point them out, and mark, and convict that 
treacherous faculty of the mind; lest when the ancient errors 
are destroyed, new ones should sprout out from tho rankness 
of the soil : and, on the other hand, to establish this for 
over, that the understaufling can make no judgment but by 

the senses, as well aa of reason ; but tho dispute perhaps turns rather 
upon wolds tlyin things. Father Hulbraiwhe is express, that the 
senses never deceive us, yet as express that they should never be 
trusted, without being verified ; charging the errors arising in this case 
upon lAiman liliorty, which makes a wrong choice. See ** ReAerches 
de la Ydritd/’ liv. i. chaps. 6, 6, 7, 8. Ihe difference may arise only 
from considering the senses in two different fights, -viz, pnysicelly, or 
according to common use and motaphysically, or abstractedly. The 
Aovum UT^amm clears the whole. ^ also Marin Mersenus, '' De la 
V^ritd dea Sciences.’* jEd. • - , 
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iiKkiction, and the just form thereof. Whence the doctrine 
of purging the ’^understanding requires three kinds of con- ' 
futations, to iit it for the investigation of {ruth ; viz.^ the 
confutation of philosophici^ the confutation of demonstration^ 
and the confutation of the natural reason. But when these 
have been completed, and it has been clearly seen what 
results are to be expected fri>m the nature of things, and the 
nature of the human mind, we shall have then furnished a 
nuptial coiicli for. the mind and the universe, the divine 
goodness being our brideinaid. And let it be the prayer of 
our Epithalauiiuin, that assistance to man may spring from 
this union, and a lace of discoveries^ which will contribute to 
his wants and vanqiiudi his miseriea And this is the second 
part of the work. 

But as we propose not only ta pave and show the way, 
but also to trr ad in it ourselves we jshall next exliibit the 
phenomena of the universe ; that is, such experience of all 
kinds, and such a natural history, as may afford a foundation 
to x>hilosophy. For as no fine method of demonstration, or 
form of explaining nature, can preserve the mind fimm 
error, and support it from falling j so neither con it hence 
receive any matter of science Those, therefore, who deter- 
mine not ^ conjecture and guess, but to hnd out and know ; 
not to invent fables and romances o&worlds, But to look into, 
and dissect the nature of this real world, must consult only 
ibings themselvea Nor can any force of genius, thought, or 
argument, be ^substituted for this labour, search, and in- 
spection ; not even though all the wits of meu were united ; 
this, therefore, must either be had, or the business be deserted 
for ever. • 

- But the conduct of mankind has hitherto been such, that 
it is no wonder nature has not opened herself to them. For 
the information of the senses is treacherous and deceitful; 
observation careless, irregular, and accidental ; ti^adition 
idle, rumoroiiB, and Vain ; practice narrow and servile ; 
experience blind, stupid, vague, and broken ; and natural 
liistory* extremely light and empty : wretched materials for 
the understanding to fashion into philosophy and the scicncei^ 1 
Thentsom^s in a preposterous subtilty of argumentation and 
siftings as a last remedy, that mends not the matter one jot, 
nor separates the errors. Wheixpe there ^re absolutely no 
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hopes of enlarging and promoting the sciences^ without 
reWlding them. • ^ 

.The first mat^iials for this puri)ose must be taken froju a 
new kind of natural liistoiy. The understanding must also 
have fit subjects to wOr]£ upon^ as well as real helps to work 
'i^th. But our histoiy, no leas than our logic, diflcnV' from 
the common in many respects'^ I)articularly, 1. In its end, 
or office ; 2. Its collection ; 3. Its subtilty ; 4. Its choice ; 
and 5. Its appointment for what is to follow. 

Our nattu^ history is not designed so much to please by 
its variety, or benefit Jby gainful experiments, as to afibrd light 
to the discovery of causes, and hold out the breasts to 
j)hilosophy ; for though we principally regard works, and tlie 
.active yxirts of the sciences, yet we wait for the time of 
liarvcst, and would not»reap the blade for the ear. We are 
well aware that axioms^ rightly fi'amed, will draw after tlnaii 
whole sheaves of works : but for that untimely irul ciiildisli 
desire of seeing fruits of new works brforr thv* setuson, wc' 
absolutely condemn and reject it, as the golden ipplo that 
hinders the progress. 

With regard to its collection ; wo propose to show nature 
not only in a free state, a in the history t>f meteors^ 
minerals, plants, a ml animals ; but more particularly as she 
is bound-, and 'tortured®, pressed, lonoed, and turned out of 
her course by art and human industry. Hence we would set 
down all o]>])osite experiments of the mechanic and liberal 
arts, witli many fithcjrs not yet formed into arts ; for the 
nature of things is better discovered by the torttirioga of art, 
than when they are left to themselves. Nor is it only a liis- 
tory of bodies that we would give ; but also of their cardinal 
virtues, or fundamental qualities; as density, rarity, heat, 
cold, &c., which sliould*bo comprised in particular histories. 

The kind of experiments \o bo procured for our history 
are much more subtile and simple than the common ; abtm- 
dance of tliiem must be rocov^ed firom darkncsi^ and are 
such as no one would have inquired after, that was not led 
by co:astaut and certain tract to the discovery of caiAses ; as 
jbeing in themselves of no great use, and consequently not 
^ught for their own sake, but with regard to works : like 
the letters of the alphabet with regard to discourse. 

In the choice of our myhi's.tives and experiments we hope 
2 c 
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to kive shown more care than the other writers of natural 
history ; as recei^ng nothing but upon ocular demonstration, 
or the strictest scrutiny of examination; aiuf not heightening 
what is delivered to increase its miraculousness, but thoroughly 
purging it of superstition and MAe, Besides this, we reject; 
with a particular mark, all those boasted and received ^se- 
hoods, which by a strange n^lect have prevailed for so many 
ages, that they may no longer molest the sciencea For as 
the idle tales of nurses do really corrupt the minds of 
children, wo cannot too carefully guard the in&ncy of 
philosophy from all vanity and superstition. A)id when any 
new or more curious experiment is offered, though it may 
seem to us certain and well founded; yet we expressly adi^ 
tlic manner wherein it was made ; that, after it sliall be 
understood how things appear to u% tnen may beware of 
any error adhering to t&m, and search after nmre infallible 
proois. We, likewise, aU along interpose our directions, 
scruples, and cautions p and religiously guard against phan- 
toms and illusions. 

Lastly, having well observed how for experiments and 
history distract the mind ; and how difficult it is, especially 
for tender or prejudiced person^ to converse with nature 
from the beginning, we sh^l continually subjoin our 
observations, as so many first glances of natural Ifistory at 
philosopiiy ; and this to give mankind some earnest, that 
they sh^ not be kept perpetually floating upon the waves of 
histoiy ; and that when they come to' the work of the 
uudei'standing, and the explanation of nature, they may 
find all thin^ in greater redness. This will conclude the 
third part. 

After the understanding has been thus aided and fortified, 
wo shall be prepared to . enter upon 'philosophy itself. But 
in so difiicult'a task, there are &rtain things to be observed, 

well for instruction as for present use. The fir^ is to 
propose examples of iilK|uii^and investi^tlon, according t<^ 
our own method, in certain subjects m the noblest kind, 
but grently difieiing from each other, that a specimeh may 
be had of every sort By these examples we mean not 
illustrations of rules^nd precept^ but perfect models, which 
will exemplify the second part of this work, aud represent, 
as it were, to the eye, the whole •progress of the mini], and 
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fhe continued structure and order of inventicfi, in the most 
• chosen subjects, aft^r the same manner as gldBes and machines 
fagilitate the mbro abstruse and subtile demonstrations in 
mathematics. *We assign the fourth part of our work to 
these examples, which are nothing else than a particular 
application of the second part of our undertaking.^ 

The fifth part is only tempoxihy, or of use but till the rest 
are finished ; whence we look upon it as interest till the 
principal be paid ; for we do not propose to travel hood- 
winked so as to t^e no notice of what may occur of use in 
the way. This part^ therefore, will consist of such things as 
we have invented,* experienced, or added, by the same 
common use of the undmtanding that others employ. For 
as we have greater hopes from our constant conversation 
with nature, than froth our force of genius, the discoveiies 
we shall thus make may serve aa ifins on the road, for the 
' mind to repose in, daring its progress to greater certainties. 
But this, without being at aU disposed to abide by anything 
that is not discovered, or proved, by the true form of 
induction. Nor need any one be shocl^ at this suQtemdon 
of the judgment, in a doctrine which does uot assert that 
nothing is knowable ; but only that things cannot be known 
except in'a certain o^er and method : whilst it allows parti- 
cular degrees of certainty, for the sake of commodiousness and 
use, untU the mind shall enter on the explanation of cau.ses. 
Nor were those schools of' philosophers,^ who held posilive 
truth to be unattifinable, inferior to others who dogmatized 
at will. They did not, however, like u% prepare helps 
.for the guidance of the senses and understanding, as wo 
have done, but at once abolished all belief and authority, 
which is a totally dififeient and almost opporite matter. 

The sixth and last pkrt of otir work, to which all the rest 
are subservient, is to lay doVn that philosophy which shall 
flow from the just,vpuie, and strict* in(|uiry hitherto propibsed. 
4But to perfect this, is beyond both our abilities and our 
1aope%.yet we shall lay the foundations of it, and recommend 

* • 

^ This part is what the author elsewhere terms sdUa intellecius, or 
ihe progress of the understanding, and was intended to be supplied by 
him in the way. of monthly pr^uctions. See hi^ dedication of the 
History of the Winds** to Prince Charles. £fAaw, 

* Xhe later Academy, who held the dKaraXrixl^ia, 
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tlio^iir>erstru«tiu'c to posterity. We design no contemptible 
beginning to the work ; and anticipate i^at the fortune of * 
mankind will lead it to such a termination as rs^ot possible ioT 
the jn-esent race of men to conceive. The point in view is not 
only the contemplative happiness, blit the whole fortune^ 
and atfairs, and powers, and works of men. For man being 
tlie minister and interpreter of nature, acts and understands 
so far ;is he has observed of the order, the works and mind 
of nature, and can proceed no hirther ; for no power is able 
to loose or break the chain of causei^ nor is nature to be 
conquered but by submission : whence those twin intentions, 
human knowledge and human power, afire really coincident ; 
and the greatest hinderance to works is the ignorance of 
caiisiis. 

Tlic capital precept fof the whole Undertaking is tliis, that 
tlie eye of the mind be never tideen off from things themselves, 
but receive tbeir images truly as they arc. And God forbid 
that over we sliould offer the dreams of fancy for a model of 
the world ; biit rather in' his kindness vouchsafe to us the 
means of wanting a revelation and true vision of the tinccs 
and moulds of the Creator in his creaturea 

May thou, therefore, O Father, w lid gavest the light of 
vision as the first fruit of creation, and who hast spread over 
the tall of man the light of thy und6Jstanding as the accom- 
plishment of thy works, guard and direct this work, which, 
issuing froln thy goodnes^ seeks in return J:hy glory ! When 
1 iiou hadst surveyed the works which thy hands had wrought, 
all scorned good in thy sight, and'Thou restedst. But when 
man turned to the works of his hands^ he found all vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and experienced no rest. If, however, 
we labour ui thy works, Thou wilt m^ce us to partake of thy 
vision and sabbat)^ ; we, therefore, numbly beseech Thee to 
sti'ciijgthcn our purpose, that* Thou mayst be willing to 
endow tby family of mankind with new gifts, through our 
hands, and tlie hands those in whom Thou sUialt implant 
the same spirit. * 
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‘ON THE DIGNITY AND 

ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 


FIRST BOOK. 


The Different Olgeottaiifl to Learning stated and confuted ; its Dignity 
Vnd Merit maintained. 

• • OX) THE KING. 

As under the old ]fkWf most excellent king, there were 
daily sacrifices and free oblittioxie^^the one arising out of 
ritual observance, and the oilier from a pious generosity, so 
1 deem that all faithful subjects owe their kings a double 
tribute of affection and duty. In the first I hope** I shall 
never be found deficient, but as regards the latter, though 
doubtful of the worthiness of my choice, I thought it more 
befitting to tender to your Majesty that service which rather 
refers to the excellence of your individual person than to 
the business of the sta^. 

In bearing your Majesty in mind, as is frequently my 
custom and duty, I have been often struck with admiration, 
apart from your 'other gifts of virtue and fortune, at the 
Bu^rising development of that part of your nature which 
pliilosophers call inteUectuaL The deep and broad capacity 
of your mind, the grasp pi your memory, the quickness of 
your apprehension, the penetration of your judgment, your 
lucid method of amngement, and easy fiicility of speech 
at ifheh* extraordinary endowments I anr forcibly reminded 
of the saying of Plato, *‘that all science is but remem- 
brance,”^ and that the human mind is oxiginally imbued 
with all knowledge; that which she seems aoventitiously to 
acquire in life being nothing more than a return tocher first 
conception^ which had been oyerlaid by the grossuera of the 

■ See Kiimb. xzviii. 23 ; Levit. nil. 18, 

^ Plato’s Phsdo, i. 72 (Steph.); Thewt. i. 166/191; Menon, iL 81; 
and Aristot. de Memor. 2. • 
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body. In IV person so much as your Majesty does this ■ 
opinion appeari;norc fully confirmed, your soul being apt to* 
kindle at the intrusion of the slight^t object; and even at 
the spark of a thought foreign to the purpose to burst into 
flame. As tlie Scripture says of the* wisest king, “That his 
heart was as the sands of the sea,”® which, though one of 
the largest bodies, contains the finest and smallest particles 
of matter. In like manner God has endowed your Majesty 
with a mind capable of grasping the largest subjects and 
comprehending the least, though such an instrument seems 
an impossibility in nature. As regards ^yp]ur readiness of 
spcccli, I am reminded of that saying pf Hheites concerning 
Augustus Cassar, “ Augusto profluens^ut quse principem viram 
decerct, eloquentia fuit.”^ Eor all eloquence which is affected 
or overlaboured, or merely imitative, though otherwise ex- 
cellent, carries with it kn air of servility, nor is it free to 
follow its own impulses. But your Majest/s elcxxueuco is 
indeed royal, streandug and branching out in nature's fashion 
as from a fountain, cq^ious and elegant, original and inimit- 
able. And cui in those things which concern your crown and 
family, virtue seems to contend with fortune— your Majesty 
being possessed of a virtuous diBpc»Hition and a prospe;rous 
'government, a virtuous observance of the duties of the con- 
jugal state with most blessed and h%ppy fruit of marriage, a 
virtuous and most Christian desii'e of peace at a time when 
contemporary princes seem no less inclined to harmony, — so 
likewise in intellectual gifts there appears as great a con- 
tention between your Majesty’s natural talents and the 
universality and perfection of your learning. Nor indeed 
would it ho ea^ to find any monarch since the Christian 
era who could bear, any comparison with your Majesty in 
the variety and depth of your erudition. Let any one run 
over the whole line of kings, an*d he will agree with’ It 
indeed seems a great thing in a monaitdi, if he cigi find 
time to digest a compendium or imbibe the simple elements 
of science, or love and countenance learning ; but that- a 
king, ai4l he a king bom, should tabve drunk at thb true 
fountain of knoviied^ yea, rather^^ idiould have a fountain o£ 

« 3 Kings ir.>29. We may observe that Bacon jnvariaWy quotes 
from the Vulgate, td which our references point. 

® Tadtus, Annalefl^ xiii. 8. 
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learning in himself, is indeed little short of a Wracle. And 
*the more since in -your Majesty’s heart ai$ united all tlio 
treasures of saered and profane knowledge, so that like 
Hermes your Majesty is invested with a triyde glory, being 
distinguished no less by the power of a king than by the 
illumination of a priest and the learning of a philosopher.*^ 
Since, then,' your Majesty surpasses other monarchs by this 
property, which is peculiarly your own, it is but just that 
this digiiided pre-eminence should not only be oelebrnted in 
tlio mouths of the present age, and bo transmitted to ])osi- 
terity, but also that it should be engraved in some solid 
work which might to denote the power of so groat a 
Iring and the height:4[>f his learning. || 

Therefore, to retUm to our unoertaking: no oblation 
* seemed more suitable than Some treatise relating to that 
puriiose, tlie sum of which shotild consist of two paits, — ^tlie 
lirst of the excellence of learnings and the meint of those 
who labour judiciously and with energy for its propagation 
and development. The second, to point otrtj what part of 
knowledge has been already laboured and perfected, and 
what portioifs left unfinished or entirely negleked ; in order, 
since 1 dare not {}ositively advise your Majesty to adopt any 
particuhir cour^, t£at by a detailed representation of our 
wants, 1 may cxcito yovr Majesty to examine the treasuras 
of your royal hcait, and thence to extract, whatever to your 
magnanimity and yisdom may seem best fitted to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge 

On the threshold of the first part it is a<lvisable to 
sift the merits of knowledge, and clear it of the disgrace 
brought upon it by ignorance, whether disguised (1) in the 
eeal of divines, (2) th^ arrogance of politicians, or (3) the 
errors of men- of letters, . 

Some divines pretend, 1. Tliat knowledge is to bo re- 
ceived with great limitation, as the aspiring to it wa^ the 
original sin,*and the cause of the fait; 2. That it has some- 
what of the serpent, and piiffeth up;** 3. That Solohion says, 
" Of making books there is no endt much study is weari- 
ness of the flesh ; for in much wisdom is much grief; and ho 
that ixicreaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow:”' 4.‘*‘That 

Foemander of Hermes Trismegistus. 

' Eticles. xii. 16 , and i 18. 
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Paul cauf^ions a^iust being s{)oiled through vain philo- ■ 
Sophy 6. "^^at experience ^ows learned men have been* 
heretics; and learned times inclined to a^ieisni; and that 
the contemplation of second causes takes &om our depend- 
ence upon God, who is the first.” 

To ^s we answer, 1. It was not the pure knowledge of 
nature, by the light whereof man gave nameSi to all the 
creatures in Paradise, agreeable to tWr natures, that occa- 
sioned the fidl ; but the proud knowledge of good and evil, 
with an intent in man to give law to himself and depend no 
more upon God. 2. Nor can any quantity o£ natund know- 
ledge puff up the mind; for nothing fiHs, tauc^ less distends 
the soul, but God. *^ence as Solojnon declares, -^That ihfi 
eye is not satisfied wiffi seeing, nor, the ear with hearing 
so of knowledge itself he say^ hath made all tlungs 

beautiful in their aeasoda} also he hath placed the world in 
man’s heart ; yet cannot man find out the work which God 
worketh from the begxnning to the end;”^ hereby declaring 
plainly that God has finmed the mind like a glass, capable of 
the image of the universe, and desirous to receive it as the 
eye to receive the light; and thus it is not onlytpleased with 
the variety and vicissitudes of things, but also endeavours to 
find out the laws they observe in thei^ changes and altera* 
tiona And if such bo the extentv»f the mind, there is no 
danger of filling it with any quantity of knowledge. But it 
is merely from its quality when taken without the true cor- 
rective, that knowledge has somewhat of venom or malignity. 
The corrective which renders it sovereign is charity' for 
according to St. Paul, ** Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
buildeth.” ^ 3. For the excess of smting and reading book^ 
the anxiety of spirit proceeding firom knowledge, and the 
admonition, that we be not seduced by vain philosophy; when 
these passages a^ rightly understood, they mark .out the 
boundaries of human knowledge^ so^ as to oompreh^dthe 
universal nature of thinga Th^ limitations are three : the 
first, that^we should not place our felicity in knowledge, so 
as to fprget mortality ; the second, that we use knowledge 
so as to give, ourselves ease and content, not distaste and 
repining; and the third, that we. presume not by the con- 

» 1 Cor. Vlii. 1. ** Bccles. i. 8. 

* Eocles. iii. 11. v • 1 Cor. viit. 1. 
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templation of nature, to attain to the mystfries of Gpd. 
•As to the first, Solomon excellently Bayi| 1 saw that 
wii^dom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth doi'kness* 
The wise man's^eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in 
darkness; and I myself perceived also that one event hap- 
peneth to them aH”^ And for the second, it is certain that 
no vexation* or anxiety of mind results from knowledge, but 
merely by accident; all knowledge, and admiration, which is 
the seed of knowledge, being pleasant in itself ; but when we 
frame conclusions from our knowledge, apply them to our 
own particular, and thence minister to ourselves weak fears 
or vast desires; comes on that anxiety and trouble of 
mind which is here, meant — ^>vhcn ^owledge is no longer 
the dry light of Hetaditufl, but the oRmched one, steeped in 
ii the humours of the afiections.^ 4. G%e third point deserves 
to bo more dwelt upon; for if any Inan shall think, by his 
inquiries after material things, tg^disoover the nature or will 
of God, he is indeed spoiled by vain philosophy; for the 
contemplation of God’s works produces Jknowledgi^ thou^, 
with regard to him, not, perfect knowledge but wonder, 
which is broken knowledge. It may, therefore, he properly 
said, ** That the sense resemble the sun, which shows the 
terrestrial globe, but conceals the celestial;”^ for thus the 
sense discovers* naturaU idlings^ whilst it shuts up divine. 
And hence some learned men have, indeed, been heretical, 
whilst they sought to seize the secrets of the Deity borne 
on the waxen wings of the sensea As to the point that 
too much knowledge should incline to atheism, and the 
ignorance of second causes make us more dependent upon 
^d, we ask Job’s question,^ *'Will ye lie for God, as one mau 
will do for another, to gratify him)”^ For certainly God 
works nothing innaturcTbut by second causes;? and to assert 
the contrary is mere imp<^tte, as it were,*in &vour of God, 
and ot&ring up to the author of truth the unclean, sacnfice 
of a lior Undoubtedly a superficial tincture of philosophy may 
incline the mind to atheism, yet a fiirther knowledge brings 

o 

‘ Eccles. iL 13, 14. 

Ap. Stob. Serm. v. 120, in Otter’s Hist. Phil. § 47-. 

" Phil. Jud. de Sdmms, p. 41. / 

• Job xiii. 7. • 

” Hooker, £col, Pol. i, 2 ; Butler, Anal pert x. o. 2. 

• 
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it Jback to legion For on the threshold of jihilosophy, 
where second c|uses appear to absorb the attention, some* 
oblivion of the highest cause may ensue ; bift when the mind 
goes deeper, and sees the dependence of causf’**^ and the works 
of Providence, it will easily pereeivo, according to the mytho- 
logy of the poets, that the upj>er link of Natm’e’s chain is 
fastened to Jupiter’s throne J To conclude, let no one weakly 
iniagine that man can search too iar, or be too well studied 
in the book of God’s word, and works, divinif y, and philo- 
sophy; but rather let them endeavour an endlos ? progre.^'^ion 
in both, only applying all to charity, and not t.» pr‘ - f.) 
use, not ostentation, without confounding tlie tw- - t, 
streams of philosophy ^d revelation together.** 

The reflections cast'l^on learning by |)oliticia ns. i ; • * I . e. 
1. ‘^That it enervates mens minds, suid untits tl\< iu uyr 
aims; 3. That it pervdtts their dispositions govcniitient 
and ijolitics ; 3. That it makes them too cnirirn.' .pd hro- 
solute, by variety of reading; too ]>eremptory >•' i; » ’ -\(' >»y 
strictness of rules; too immoderate aud conceited ( ii- 

nessof instances; too nnsociable and inca])aciiaiul lor ilic 
times, by the dissimilitude of examples ; or at hast. 1. TJial 
it diverts from action and busine.ss, and leads to a love of re- 
tirement ; 6, That it introduces a relaxation in go\ov]i)uent, 
as every man is more ready to argue than’ obey ; whence 
Cato the censor — ^when Oameades came ambassador to Rome, 
and the young Homans, allured with his eloquence, flockt*d 
about him, — ^gave counsel in open senate, to grant him his 
despatcli immediately, lest he diould infect the minds of the 
youtli, and insensibly occasion an alteration in tho state.” ^ 
The some conceit is manifest i^ Virgil, who, preferring tho 
honour of his country to that of his profession, challenged 
the arts of policy in the Bomans^ as something superior to 

4 8ee the author’s essay on Atheism, and Mr. Boyle’s essays upon 
the Usefulness of Philosopljy." 

' Iliad, viii. 10; audeonf. Plato, Theset. i. 153. 

• The dispute betwixt the rational and scriptural divines is still on 
foot : tho former are for reconciling reason and philosophy with faith 
and religion ; and the latter for keeping them distinct, as things incom- 
patible,(ior soaking reason and knowlet^e subject to &ith and religion. 
The author is <doar, that they should be kept separate, as will more 
fully appear hereafter, when he comes to treat of theology. Shaw. 

. * Plutarch in M. Cato. < 
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is tXci*:?, tho pre-eminence in which, ho iVeely assigns io tlio 
*iU'ocian.s. 

V 

, *' Til repfero imperio populoH. Ilninano memento : 

Hm tilii erunt arffes.** — vi. 851. 

A.ii(l wc also observe that Anytns, the ac'ciiser of Socrates, 
cliar^'ed him in hia iin])cachnient with destroying, in the 
minds of yoniig men, by liis rliotorical arts, all authority ainl 
reverence for the Jaws of the country.’* 

1. Pint these and tlie like imjmtalions have rather a show 
tif gravity, than any just ground; for experionw^ shows t!iat 
loanilng and anus have flourished iu the same j>er.sons and 
;ig(‘s. As to jieraons,* there arc no better instances tlian 
.^fioxviinh'r and Ciesar, tho one Arist^lo's scholar in jdiilo- 
^'•»phy, ;!nd the other Cicero’s rival in eloquence ; and again, 

' Iviaiiii'ioiulas aial Xenophon, the one whereof fu’ht al>ati‘.l 
i!ie ol’ Sp.'iria, and tho other first paved the way 

f’'»r sulnerting the rorsian monarchy. This ecmcurrcncc 
')f Icar'iJiig an<l amis, is yet more visible in times than 
ill jun-SMiis, as an ago ex.ceods a rnait. For in Kgypt. 
\*isyria, i'ersia, Greece, and Rome, tho limes most tamoiis 
hu’ aims are likewise most admired tor learning; so 
that the greatest authors and pbiloscqihei-s, the greatest 
leaders and governors, have lived in the same ages. Xor 
^•:in it well be otherwilte ; for as the fuliu'ss of hiunau 
Nfcrength, both in body and mind, comes nearly ab an age ; 
vt arms and learnii^, one whereof eon-osponds to the hody, 
the otlier to tlie soul, have a near cuiicurrence in iioint of 

fllllC. 

:i. Aral that learning should rather jirovo doti-imeutjd 
than ser\dccahle in the art of government, seems very 
iui])robablc. It is wro^g to trust tlie natural bod}*^ !«> 
(•:ii[>irics, who coniinouly havq a few receipts whereon they 
rely, but wlio know neither the causes of diseases, nor tht^ 
I'onstitutioiis of patients, nor the danger of accidents, norUhe 
true method.s of cure. And so it mu'?jt needs be ilungeroiis 
to have, the civil body of states managed by einjiirical states- 
men, unless well mixed witli others who are grounded iy- learn- 
ing. On the contrary, it is almost without instance, that 
pjiy govcriinieub was unproHi>erous under learned gov^rnor.s. 

" Plato, Apol. Hoc. 

** D 
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however comiiiou it has been with politicians to dis- 
i*.ie<lit Icariielt* men, by the name of j)eilants, yet it appt^ar? 
from histoiy, that the governments of piinces in minority 
h.ave cxeellocl the govern luents of princes in4natniity, merely 
i)eeanse tint maiiagenient was in leHrnnd hands. The state 
of Itouic for the first five years, so much magnified, during 
the minority of Nero, was in the hands of Seneca, a pedant: 
so it w:is for ton years, during the minority of Gordianus the 
A'onngcr, with gi*cat applause in. the hands of Misitheus, a 
pedant ; and it was lus happy before that, in the minoiity of 
Alexander Severus, under the rule of women, assisted by 
pre<*.o|)tors. And to look into the gove^mment of the bishops 
of Home, particularly that of Pius and Sextus Quintus, who 
vvTrc both at their eiftrauce esteemed hut pcilaiitical friai*s, 
we shall find that such popes did greater things, and pro- 
o(»oded upon truer priilhiples of state, than those who rose to 
tlie papacy from an education in civil alhiirs, and the courts 
of princes. Por though men bred to learning are perhaps at 
a loss in points of convenience, and present accjouiniodations, 
called* reasons of state, yet they arc perfect in the plain 
groumls of religion, justice, honour, and moral virtue, which, 
if well pursued, there will be as little use of reasons of state, 
as of physic in a liealtby coiiM itutioii. Nor can the ex- 
]>erience of one mans Ufa furnish examples aud precedents 
tor another’s: present occurrences froquently oorresjxind to 
ancient examples, better than to later. And lastly, tlie 
genius of any single man can no more equal .learning, than a 
lirivate purse hold way with the exchequer. 

3. As to the particular indispositions of tho mind for 
]>olitics and government, laid ^o the charge of learning, if 
they are allowed of any force, it must be remembered, that 
learning affords more remedies thaii it breeds diseases ; for 
if, by a secret operation, it rendei-s men peiqilexed and 
irresolute, on the other hand, by plain precept, it teaches 
when, and ujion what v grounds, to resolve, and how to carry 
things in suspense, without prejudice : if it makes men 
jiositi^ au<l stiff, it shows w'bat things are in their natiu'c 
demonstrative, what conjectural ; aud teaches the use of 
distiiK:tioiis aud exceptions, as well as the rigidness of prin- 


I>y the lUilions “ liagluiii di sUitd.' 
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clples and rules. If it misleads, by the unsnitableiiess, of 
• examples, it shows .the force of circumstances, the errors of 
coniparisoiis, aiitr the cautions of application ; so that in all 
cases, it rcctiiiel more eflectually than it )>crverts : and thest» 
remedies it conveys into the mind much inoi-c ettectually by 
the force and variety of examples. Let a man look into tlw 
errors of Glcment the Seventh, so liv’clily described by 
Guicciardini ; or into those of Cicero, described by ]iini.'<{jU‘ 
in his epistles to Atticus, and he will fly from bein^ inv'- 
solutc ; let him look into the eiTors of I'liocion, and lu' will 
beware of obstinacy or inflexibility : lot him read the fable 
of lx ion, y and it will keep him from concoitedness : let him 
I^iok into the errors of the scKJoiid Cato, and lie will ii(;ver 
tread ojipositc to the world.* 

4. For the ]netcnce that learning disfaiscs to retirement, 
jirivacy, and sloth ; it were strangd if what accaistoms the 
mind to perpetual motion and agitation should induce in- 
dolence ; whereas no kind of men love business, for its own 
sake, but the learned ; whilst others love it for profit, as 
hirelings for the wages ; others for honour ; others becausi* 
It bears them uj) in tlic eyes of men, and refreshes their 
reputations, which would othcnvisc fade ; or because it re- 
minds them of their fortune, and gives them opi)ortuinti<»s of 
revenging and f»l>liging -^or because it exercises some faculty, 
wlmrein they delight, and so keeps them in good humour 
with themstdves. Whence, as false valour lies in the eyes 
of thf3 beholders, "such men’s industry lies in the eyes of 
others, or is exercised with a view to their own designs ; 
whilst the learned love business, as an action according to 
nature, and agreeable to tl\^ he^ilth of the mind, as exercise 
is to that of the body : so that, of all men, they are the 
most iudetatigsdde in suMi business as may dt?servedly fill and 
oniploy tlie mind. And if there are any Ihborious in study, 
yet idle in business, this proceeds either from a wcakufiUss of 
body, or a softness of disposition, and wot from learning itsoh, 
as Seneca remarks, “ Quidam tam sunt umbratiles ut putciit 
in turbido esse, qiiicquid in luce est.”'^ The conscioi^snoss ot 
such a disposition may indeed incline a man to learning, but 
learning does not breed any such temper in him. ^ 

y rind. Pytb. ii. 21. • Cic. del Att. ii. 1. 

* Seneca’s lipistles, iii. near the end. 
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If it be oTijccted, that loaniing takes up much time, which 
jiii^ht bo better|ein])loyed, I answer that the most active or 
busy men have many vacant hours, while •they expect fhe 
tides and returns of business; and tlieii the Question is, how 
those s[)acbs of leisure shall be filled up, whether with plea- 
sure or study ? Demosthenes being taunted by -<®scliines, a 
man of pli?asure, that liis speeches smelt of the Lamp, very 
ped;ly retorted, There is great difference between the objects 
wliicli you and I pursue by lamp-light.” No fear, therefore, 
that learning should displace business, for it rather keeps 
and defends the mind against idleness and pleasure, which 
miglit othm-wise enter to the prejudice J>oth of business and 
learning. 5. For the allegation that learning should uuuer- 
minc the reverence due to laws and government, it is a meie 
calumny, without shadow of truth; for to say that blind 
oiistoni of obedience shbiild be a Siifer obligation than duty, 
taught and understood, is to say that a blind man may tread 
siii-cr by a guide than a man with his eyes open can by a 
liglil. And, doubtless, learning makes the mind gentle and 
]>liable to government, whereas ignorance venders it churlish 
and mutinous; and it is always found tliat the most bar- 
barous, rude, and ignorant times have been most tumultuous, 
t.'liiuigeable, and seditious. 

G. As to the judgment ef Cato th^Censor, he was •])miishcd 
for his contempt of learning, in the kind wherein lie of- 
fended, fur when })ast threescore the humour took him to 
Ittarn Creek, wliich showa> that his former censure of the 
Grecian leaniing was rather' an affected gravity tlian his 
inward seri.se. And, indeed, the Homans never arrived at 
theii- height of emigre till they .had arrived at their height 
of ai-i s ; for in the time of the two first Csesars, when their 
goveriiineiit was in its greatest perfection, there lived the 
best poet, Virgil J the best historiographer, Livy; the best 
aiithpiary, Vai-ro; and tho best, or second best orator, Cicero, 
that the world has kicown. And as to tho ifiorsecution of 
Socrates, the time must be remembered in which it occurred, 
viz., iin«lcr the reign of tho Thirty Tyrants, of all mortals tho 
bloodie?3t and basest that ever reigned, since the government 

^ Plutarcli's* Lifu of Demosthenes, not said of AiImtiuics, but 
Pytliww. 

Plutarch's M. Cato. 
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had no sooner returned to its iseus<*s tlian tluit judgment n na 
• revoi’scd. Socrates; from being a cviniiiial^ started at once 
into a hero, his*Tnemory loiidetl with lioiiours luirnaii and 
divine, and his tliscourscs, whicli liatl been previously stigma' 
tized as immoi-al and'profixne, were considered as the re- 
forniors of thouglit and inannera.*^ And let this siillice as an 
answer to those politicians who have presumed, ■whether 
s])oi*ti\ ely or in earnest, to dispamge lesirning. 

We come now to that sort of discredit wliich is broi’ght 
upon learning by learned i^en themselves; and this pmceetls 
either (1) from their fortune, (2) their mujiners, or (2) the 
nature of their studies. 

, 1. The disrepute of learning from the fortune or comlition 
ot the leaiMicd, r<?gards cither their indigence, retiremeiifc, ov 
meanness of employ. to the point, that learned incij grow 
not so soon ncU as othei*s, because they convert not t hi»»r 
labours to profit, we might turn it over to the friars, of whom 
Machiavel said, ‘‘That the kingdom of the clergy luul been long 
since at an end, if the re]nitation and reverence towuj-ds the 
poverty of the monks and mendicants had ni>t borne out the 
excessses of bishops and prelates.”® For so the sj)le.n(lour anri 
magni licence of the great had long since sunk into riideui‘ss 
and barbarism, if the poveHy of learned men had not k(^pt up 
civility aiid reputation.# But to drop such advantages, it is 
worth ohserviug how reverend and sacred poverty was 
esteemed tor some ages in the Bomaii state, since.*, as Livy 
says, “ There never was a republic greater, more. ven(*rable, 
and more abounding in good examples than the itomaii, Ti(.*r 
one that so long withstood avarice and luxury, or so much 
honoured poverty and parsimony.”*' And we scm;, when 
Borne degenerated, how Julius (Ja*sar after his victory was 
counselled to begin the restomtioii of the state, by abolishing 
the reputation of wealth. And, indeed, as* we truly say that 
blushii^g is the livery of virtue, though it may sometimes 
proceed from guilt,® so it holds true df poverty that it is the 
attendant of virtue, though sometimes it may proceed from 
mismanagement and accident. 

^ Plato, Apol. Socr. • Mach. Hist, do Firenza,^^. 10. 

^ Livy’s preface, towards the end. 

f Diog. Oyn. ap. Xjaert. vi. 64 ; compare Tacitus, Agric. 4.1, of 
D>)mitian, ** Sa^vusvultua et rwbor, a quo so contra pudurom muniebat.’* 
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•As for retirement, it is a theme so common to extol a 
private life, n<^t taxed with sensuality and sloth, foi* the 
liberty, the pleasure, and the freedom Irom indignit}'- it 
allords, that every one piaist^s it well, such an agreement 
it has to the nature and apprehensions of mankind. This 
may bo added, that learned men, forgotten in states and not 
living in the eyes of the world, an* like the images of Cassius 
and Bnitus at tlio funeral of Juniii, ’whh?h not being repre- 
s(*iiied as many others were, Tacitus said of them that “ they 
outshone the rest, because not seen.”^‘ 

As for their meanness of employ, that most exposed to 
contempt is the education of youth, to-which they are com- 
monly allotted. But how unjust this reflection is to all whi» 
measure things, not by popular opinion, but by reason, will 
appear in the fact tliat men are mono careful what they put 
into new vessels than mto those already seasoned. It is 
manifest that tilings in their weakest state usually demand 
our best attention and assistance. Hearken to the Hebrew 
rabbins: ‘‘ Your young men shall see visions, your old men 
shall dream dreams;”' upon which the commentators observe, 
tliat youth is the worthier age, inasnimdi as revelation by 
vision is elc?arer than by dreams. And to say the truth, how 
much soever the lives of pedants have been ridiculed upon 
the stage, as the emblem of tyraimy, bocjiiiso the inodom 
looseness or negligence has nob duly regarded the choice of 
proper schoolmasters and tutors; yet the wisdom of the 
ancientest and best times always complained t hat states were 
too busy with laws and too remiss in point of education. 
This excellent part of ancient discipline has in some measure 
been revived of late by the colleges of Jesuits abroad; in 
regard of whose diligence in ^hioning the morals and culti- 
vating the minds of youth, 1 may say, as Agesilaiis said to 
his enemy PharAabasus^ ‘*Talia quurn sis, utinam noster 
esses.”*' 

3. The maimers of beamed men belong rather to their 
individual {lersons than to their studies or pui-suits. No 
doubt, in all other professions and conditions of life, bad 
and goc‘d are to ho found among them ; yet it must be adr 
mitt cd-^ that learning and studies, unless they fall in with 

^ Annals, iii. 76. ^ Joel ii. 28. ^ Plut. Life of Agesil. 
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voiy depraved dispositions, have, in conformity with fJie 
•iidjigc, “ Abiro stndia iu mores,” a nun-.ll iniliieuce upon imjii's 
lives. For iny ]>r'trt I cannot find that any disgi*iicc to learn- 
ing can proceed Vrom the habits of learned men, inberoiit in 
them as l^pxned, unlosH jMjradventiiro fhat may be a fault 
■which was attributed to Demosthenes, Cicero, tlie second ( 
and many otliere, that seeing the times Iboy read of iiioi-f 
jnire than their own, ])ushed their servility too far iu the 
reformation of manners, and to seek f*> lrM]»osc, by aiislcii* 
precepts, the laws of ancient asceticism ii|M>n dissoluUj 
Ye.t even antiquity should have Ibrewarned them of Mils 
excess^ for Solon, np«>u being asked if he had given his eili 
;';ns the l»cst laws, replied, “The best they wert! ea])able. of 
r«‘ceiving.”i And Plato, finding that he" had fallen iijmn 
corrupt times, refused to take part in the adiiiinisiraiion ot 
the commonwealth, saying that a man shonld treat his coun- 
try with the same forbearance as his parents, and recall liei* 
fr-um a wrong nmme, not by violence or contest, lait by 
entreaty and pei-suasion,"* Otesar’s counsellor administers the 
same cavtjat iu the words, ^‘Non ad vetem institiita rcvoe^inns 
qme jampridein corriiptis moribus ludibrio sunL*’” Cieerj» 
iroints ont tbo sfime error iu the second Cato, when writing 
to his friend Atticus: — “Cato uptime sentit sed noc«;l. 
iriterdiinr RcipnblicoB ; l#quitur enim tampiam in Jtejmblicn 
l^tonis, non tampram in fiece lioinnli.”^ TJkj s.inie orator 
likeNnse excuses and blames the philosophers for being tt>o 
exact in tboir precepts. These preceptors, saifi he, have 
.stretched the lines and limits of duties beyoml tlioir natural 
boundar ies, tbinkiiig that we might wifely reform when we 
bad rosuihed the highest point of pei’fection.P And yet him - 
wdf stumbled over the ssiinc stone, so that ho might have 
said, “ Monitis sum minor ipso 

3. Another fault laid to the charge of •learned men, and 
arising, from the nature of their studies, is, “That thty 
evsteem the preservation, good, and honour of their countrv 
before their own fortuntjs or safeties.” Demosthenes said 
well t<f the Athenians, “ My counsels are not such as tend to 

* * PlutArch, Solon. ® Epist. Z. iii. 331 ; and cf. Ep. T. 310. 

'• Snllust, Cat. Conspiracy. « Cicoro to Atticun, «pis, ii. 1. 

J’ Oratio pro L. Muraena, xxxi 65. • 

^ “ I am unequal to my tear^iing.”^ — Ovid, Ars AmanJi, ii. 548. 
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aggrandize myself and diituuisli you, bnt sometimes not ex- 
perlient for me ^to give, though always expedient for you 1 o 
follow.”' So Seneca, after consecrating the five 4 years of 
N(n'o’s minority to the immoi*tal glory of leurned governors, 
hold on his honest course of good counsel after, his Toaster 
grew extremely corrupt. Nor can lliis be otherwise; for 
learning give«s men a tnie sense of thoir fmilty, the cfisualty 
of for tune, and the dignity of the soul and its office ; whence 
tli(‘y cannot think any greatness of fortuno a worthy end of 
tlie.ir Jiving, and therefore live so as to give a clear and 
ae<‘t»ptabIo account to God and their superiors; Avliilsi th(‘ 
con*u])ter sort of politicians, who ai’e not by loarniug csta- 
hlislicd in a love of duty, nor ever look abroad into univer- 
sality, refer all tilings to tbcmselves, and thrust their persons 
into the centre of the world, as if all liniis should meet in 
them and thoir foiiiuiies, without regarding in storms what 
becomes of the ship of the state, if tliey can sjivo themsch es 
in the cock-boat of their own foHunc. 

Another charge brought against leanied men, w]u(*h may 
rather be defended than denied, is, " That they sojiietimes 
fail in making court to particular persons.” This want of 
application arises from two causes — the one the largeness of 
their iiiiiicl, which can hardly submit to dwell in the exami- 
nation and observance Of any one pci^sou. Ft is the speech 
of a loA cr rather than of a wise man, Satis niagniun alter 
altori theatmm sunius.”® Nevertheless he who cannot con- 
tract the sight of liis mind, as well as dilate it, wants a great 
talent in life. The second cause >is, no inability, but a rejec- 
tion ui)on choice aii<l judgment; for the lionest and just 
limits of obseiwation in one person upon another extend no 
farther than to understand him sufficiently, so as to give 
him 110 offence, or bo able to counsel him, Or to stand upon 
reasonable guanl aud caution with respect to one’s self; but 
to pry deep into another man, to learn to work, wind, or 
govern him, proceeds Jkom a double heart, whieh in friend- 
ship is want of integrity, and towards princes or superiors 
want o|[. duty. The easteni custom which forbids subjects 
to gaze fipon priiicesf, though in the outward ceremony bar- 

» Oration on thc> Crown. • Soneca, Ep. Mor. i. 7. 
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bai'ous, has a g<Jod iiioral; for inc u onglit not, by ciinuiug 
•ami studied observiitioiis, to pcnotnite and .";caroli into the 
hearts of kings, vhich the Scripture declares^ ins(*rutablc.‘ 

Another faulWiiotetl in learned men is, “ That they often 
fail ill jioiiit of discretion and decency of behaviour, and 
commit ciTons in ordinary actions, wheuee vulgar cajiaiulics 
judge of them iu gieater matters by wluit they iind them in 
small.” Hut ibis consoquence often deceives; for v?e may 
here jusiiy apply tlic saying of Tlicniist(»clcs, who lumig 
asked to touch a liilo, rc]>licd, “Tie could' not fiddle, but be 
could make a little village a great city.’'‘^ Accordingly many 
may bii well skilled, in government and policy, wlio are 
d. Fective in liUle punctilios. So Plato compared his master 
Socrates to llu* shoM-pols of apothecaries painted on the out- 
side with aj es owls^and antiques, but coutaiued within 
fiovorcign ami piecious remedies.^ • 

But wo have notbiug to ofter in excuse of those unwoHby 
piMotfocs, whereby some professors have debased both tbem- 
Molves and learning, as the trencher philosophers, who, in tin? 
decline of the Boinau state, were but a kind of solemn para- 
sites. Lucian makes merry with this kind of gentry, 5u tlii^ 
jicrsou of a jibilosoplier riding in a coiicli with a great lady, 
who would needs have him cany her lapdog, which he doing 
with au.awrkwird ofHc^ousness, the |>age said, “ He feared 
the Stoic woubl turn Cynic.”y But above all, the gross iJat- 
tery wherein many abuse their wit, by turning Uecuba into 
Ibdleua, and Fau^ina into Lucretia, has most diminished 
the value and esteem of learning. Neither is the modem 
jnactice of dedications commendable ; for books- should have 
no patrons but tnitli and j'eason. And the ancient custom 
was, to dedicate tliem only to private and e(|ual friends, or 
if to kings and groat persons, it wjis to such as the subject 
suited. These and the likt5 measures, therefore, deserve 

‘ ProH. XXV. • Cicero, Tuscul. Qiaest. i. 2 ; Plutarch, Theniistoelos. 

* Coiiv. iii.^15; and cf. Xen, Bymp. v. ?, 

y Lucisiii do Merc. Cond. 33, 34. The raillery couched uiuler tiio 
w'ord cynic will become more evident if the reader will recollect the 
word is derived from kvvo^, tlie Greek name for d<^. Tliost philoso- 
phers were called Cynics who, like Diogenes, rather bailed than 
declaimed against the vices and the manners oi their ago. Ed. 

* Du Bartas Bcihulian's Uescue, b. v. translated hy Sylvester. 
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rather to be censured than defended. Yet the submission 
of learned men to those in power cannot bo condemned., 
Diogenes, to o?ie wlio asked him “ How it happened that 
philosophera followed the lich, and not the^'ich the phifoso- 
j)hers]” answered, ‘‘Because the philosophers know -what 
they want, but the rich do not.”*^ And of the like nature 
was the answer of Aristippus, who having a petition to Dio- 
nysius, and no ear being given him, fell down at his feet, 
whereupon Dionysius gave him the healing, and granted the 
suit j but when afteiwards Aristippus was reproved for offei*- 
ing such an indignity to philosophy as to fall at a tyi*ant’s 
feet, he replied, “ It was not his fault if^Dionysius’s ears were 
in his feet.*^^ Nor was it accounted weakness, but discretion, 
in him® that would not dispute his' btjst with the Emperor 
Adrian, excusing himself, “ That it^was reasonable to yield 
to one that commandechthirty legions.” These and the like 
condescensions to points of necessity and convenience, can- 
not bo disallowed; for though they may have some show of 
external meanness^ yet in a judgment truly made, they are 
submissions to the occasion, and not to the person. 

We proceed to the errors and vanities iiitonnixed with 
the studies of learned men, wherein the design is not to 
countenance such errors, but, by a censui'c and sep.iration 
thereof to justify what is sound and good; for it is.tlie man- 
ner of men, especially the evil-minaed, to deprecialo what is 
excellent and virtuous, by taking advantage over what is 
corrupt and degenerate. Wo reckon thrCb i)rincipal vanities 
for which learning has been tiuduccd. • Those things arc 
vain which are citjier false or frivolous, or deficient in truth 
or use ; and those persons are vmn who are either credulous 
of falsities or curious in things of little use. But curiosity 
consists either in matter or words, <ihat i^ either in taking 
pains about vain things, or too •much labour about the deli- 
eaxsy^ of language. There are, therefore, in reason as well as 
experience, three diatopipers of learning; viz., .vain 'affecta- 
tions, vain disputes, and vain imaginations, or effeminate 
learning, contentious l&rning, and fantastical learning. 

The prst disease^ which consists in a luxuriaiicy of style, 
has heji anciently esteemed at different times, but strangely 

* Laert. Life Dieg. ^ Laert. Life Arist. 

e Demonax. ^ Sjpartianus, Vit. Adriani, § 15. 
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prevjiiled about tlie time of Luthor, who, finding how groat 
a task he had undertaken against the degenerate traditions 
of the Church, aitd being unassisted by the^opinions of his 
own age, was foreed to awake antiquity to make a party for 
him; whence the ancient authors both in divinity aurl the 
humanities^ that had long slept in libraries, began to l)e 
generally read. This brought on a necessity of greater aj*- 
plication to the original huiguages wherein those autheirs 
wrote, for the better understanding and ap]>li(^tion of tlieir 
works. Hence also proceeded a delight iii their manner of 
stylo and phrase^ and an admiration of this kind of writing, 
which was much increased by the enmity now grown up 
against the schoolmen, who were generally of the crjntrary 
party, and whose writings were in a very dificrent style and 
form, as taking the libqi*ty to coin new and stiunge words, 
to avoid circumlocution and express their sentiments acutely, 
without regal’d to purity of diction and justness of phrase. 
And again, because the great labour then was to win and 
persuade the people, eloqiienco and vaiiety of discourse grew 
into request as most suitable for the pulpit, and best adapted 
to tlio capacity of the vulgar ; so that these four causes con- 
curring, viz., 1. admiration of the ancients; 2. enmity to tho 
schoolmen; 3. an exact study of languages; and, 4. a rh^siro 
of powerful preaching, -^introduced an atfcctcd study of 
eloquence and copiousness of speech, which then began to 
llourisli. This soon grew to excess, insomuch that men 
studied more after ^ords than mattei*, more after tlio choice- 
uess of phrase, and the roqnd and neat composition, sweet 
cadence of periods, the use of tropes and figures, than after 
weight of matter, dignity ol^ subject, souiidness of argument, 
life of invention, or depth of judgment. Then grew into 
esteem the flowing and Eatery vein of Orosius,® the I’ortugal 
bishop; then did Sturmius l^stow such infinite pains upon 
Cicero and Hermogenes; then did Oar and Ascham, in their 
Icctures'and writings, almost deify CScero and Demosthenes; 
then grew the learning of the sclioulmen to bo utterly de- 
spised as barbarous; and the whole bent of those times was 
rather upon fulness than weight. ^ 

^ Neither a Portuguese or a bishop, but a Spanish monk bom at 
Tarragona, and sent % St. Augustine on a mission to Jerusalem iu the 
commencement of the fifth century. 
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IFero, therefore, is the first distemper of learning, wlien 
men study words and not matter ; and tliougli we have given 
an example of it from later times, yet sucK levities have, and 
will be found more or less in all ages. And this must needs 
discredit learning, even with vulgar cai^icilies, when they 
sec learned men’s works appear like the first letter of a 
])atent, which, though finely fiourished, is still but a letter. 
Pygmalion’s frensy seems a good emblem of this vanity for 
words are but the images of matter, and unless they ha^v o 
life of reason and' invention, to fall in love with theun is to 
fall ill love with a picture. 

Yet the illustrating the obscurities of philosophy witli 
sensible and plausible elocution is not hastily to be con- 
demned; for hereof wo have eminent examples in Xeno- 
phon, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and Plato and the thing 
itself is of great use ; ¥or although it be some hindemuco to 
the severe inquiry after truth, and the fiirther progress in 
philosophy, that it should too early prove satisfactory to the 
mind, and quench the desire of farther search, before a just 
period is made ; yet when we have occasion for learaing and 
knowledge in civil life, as for conference, counsel, persuasion, 
discourse, or the like, we find it ready pre{3ared to our hands 
in the authors who have wrote in this way. But the excess 
hei'ciu is so justly contemptible, as Ilisrculos, when lie 
saw the statue of Adonis, who was the delight of Venus, iu 
the temple, said with indignation, “ There is no divinity iu 
thee so all the followers of Hercules in learning, that is, 
tlie more severe and laborious inquirci's after truth, will 
despise these delicacies and afiectations as trivial and cfle- 
niiiiatc. 

The luxuriant style was succeeded by another, which, 
though more chaste, has still its >^ity, as turning wholly 
upon pointed expressions and short periods, so as to appear 
concise and round rather than diffusive ; by whicl|^ contri- 
vance the whole look:? more ingenious than it is. Seneca 

* Ovidj Metam. x. 243. 

V M. i 'ontenelle is an eminent modem instance in the same way ; 
who, ps . ticularly in his “ Plurality of Worlds,” renders the present 
system of astronomy agreeably familiar, as liis History of the Eoyal 
Academy” embellishes and explains the abstruse parts of mathematica 
and natural philosophy. Shaw, 
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used this kind of style profusely, but Tacitus and Pliny with 
greater moderation.. It has also begun to render itself 
acccptablo in ohr*time. But to say the truth, its admirers 
are only the mem of a middle genius, who think it adds a 
dignity to learning; whilst those of solid judgment justly 
reject it as a certain dise.'iso of learning, since it is no more 
than a jingle,- or peculiar quaint alfectation of worda*^ Ainl 
so much for the first disease of learning. 

The second disease is worse in its nature than the foimer ; 
for as the dignity of matter exceeds the beauty of words, so 
vanity in matter is worse than vanity in words ; whence the 
preccx)t of St. Paul •is at all times seasonable : “ Avoid 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely 
so called.”* He assigns two marks of suspected and falsified 
science ^the one, novelty and strangeness of terms ; tho 
other, strictness of positions ; whibh necessarily induces 
opjiositions, and thence questions and altercations. And 
indeed, as many solid substances pntrefy, and turn into 
worms, so does sound knowledge often puti*efy into a number 
of subtle, idle, and vermicular questions, that ha\ c a certain 
quickmws of life, and spirit, but no strength of matter, or 
excellence of quality. This kind of degenorato learning 
chiefly reigned among the schoolmen who, having subtle 
and strong capacities, al^iiidance of leisui'e, and but small 
variety of reading, their minds being shut up in a few 
authors, as their bodies were in the cells of their inonfisteridl, 
and thus kept igmlhint both of the history of ‘nature and 
times ; they, with infinite fetation of wit, spun out of a 
small quantity of matter, those laborious webs of learning 
which are extant in their bopks. For tho human mind, if it 
acts upon matter, and contemplates the natiu-e of things, and 
tlie works of God, opeifites according to tho stuff, and is 
limited thei-eby ; but if it wdrkfc upon itsSlf, as the spider 
does, then it has no end ; but produces cobwebs of learning, 
admirable indeed for tho fineness ofHhc thread, but of no 
substance or profit.*^ 

Since the estahlishmentof the French Academy, a studied ‘tlainness 
aiid simi.ftcity of style begins to prevail in that nation. 

‘ 1 'fiPi. vi. 20. 

Por tho literary history of the schoolmen, see Morhof’s "Polybist.** 
ii. lib. i. cap. 14 ; and Camden's ** Kemains.’* 
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This unprofitable snbtilty is of two kinds, and appears 
either in the subject, when that is fruitless speculation or 
controversy, or in the manner of treating if, which amongst 
them was this : Upon every particular pohition they framed 
objections, and to those objections solutions ; which solutions 
wore generally not confutations, but distinctions ; whereas 
the strength of all sciences is like the scrcnglh of a fagot 
bound. For the harmony of science, when each part 
suppoHs the other, is the true and short confutation of all 
the smaller objections ; on the contrary, to take out every 
axiom, as the sticks of the fagot, one by one, yon may 
quarrel with them, and bend them, and break them at 
pleasure : whence, as it was said of Seneca, that he 
“weakened the weight of things by trivial expression,”* 
we may truly say of the schoolmen, “ That they )poke the 
solidity of the sciences by the minuteness of their questions.” 
For, were it not better to set up one large light in a noble 
room, that to go about with a snicdl one, to illuiiiinate every 
comer thereof ? Yet such is the method of schoolmen, that 
rests not so much upon the evidence of truth from arguments, 
authorities, and examples, as upon particular coiiiutations 
and solutions of every scruple and objection; which breeds 
one question, as fast as it solves another ; just as in the above 
example, when the light is carried jpto one corner, it darkens 
the rest. Whence the fable of Scylla seems a lively image 
dP this kind of philosophy, who was transion ned into a 
beautiful virgin upwards, whilst barking monsters surrounded 
her below, — 

Candida succinccam latrantibus inguina monstris." 

Virg. Eel. vi. 75. 

So the genendities of the schoolmen are for a wliilc fair and 
proportionable; but to descend into tbeir distinctions and 
decisions, they end in monstrous altercations and barking 
questions. "Vi/Tience this kind of knowledge must necessarily 
&11 under popular contempt ; for the people ate ever apt to 
contemn tmth, upon account of the controversies raised 
about it ; and so think those all in the wrong way, who 
never j'oeet. And when they see such quarrels about sub- 
tilties ^and matters of no use, they usually give into the 


* Quinctilian, lib. x.^^ap. 1, § 130. 
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judgment of Dionysius, " Tliat it is old men’s idle talk.”™ 
J^ut if those Rclioolnicn, to their great thirst of truth, and 
unwearied exercise of -wit, had joined varietji of reading and 
contemplation, tjiey would have proved excellent lights to 
the great advancement, of all kinds of arts and sciences. 
And thus much for the second disease of h^arning. 

The third. disease, which regaids deceit or falsehood, is the 
foulest ; as de.stroying the essentiiil form of knowledge, 
which is nothing hut a rcpi'esentation of truth ; for the 
truth of existence and the truth of knowhMlgo are the .same 
thing, or differ no more than the direct and reflected ray. 
This vice, theauforo,^ branches into two ; viz., delight in 
deceiving and aptneas to be deceived ; imposture and ci*edu- 
lifiy, which, though apjiarently different, the one seeming to 
proceed from cunning, and the other from simplicity, yet 
^hey generally concur. For, as in the verse, 

** Percontatorem fugito ; nam garrulun idem 

Hor. lib. i. epiii. xviii. v. 69. 

an inquisitive man is a prattler ; so a credulous man is a 
deceiver ; for ho who so easily believes rumours, will as 
easily increase them. TacitUs has wisely (expressed this law 
of our nature in these words, “Fingunt simul creduntquo.”" 

This easiness, of holiei^ and admitting things upon weak 
authority, is of two kind^ accojrding to the subject ; being 
either a b<*lief of histoiy and matter of fact, or else matter 
of art and opinion.* We see the inconvenience of the former 
in ecclesiastical history, which has too easily received and 
registered relations of miraefes wrought by uiaityrs, liennits, 
monks, and their rcdics, shrines, chapels, and images. 8o 
ill natunil history,, there *has not been much judgment 
employed, as ai)i)ears from the writings of Pliny, Carban, 
Albcrtu-s, and many of th<r Arabians; which are full ot 
fabulous matters : many of them not only untiied, ,but 
notoriodsly lg,lso, to the great discredit of natural philosophy 
with grave and sober mind.s. But the produce and integrity 
of Aristotle is here worthy our observation, who, having 
compiled an exact history of animals^ dashed it very sparingly 
\vith fable or fiction, throwing all strange reports vfJiich he 


Diog. Laert. iil. 18, Lifcjif Plato. 


" Tacit. Hist. b. i. 51. 
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thought worth recording in a book by themselves,® thus 
wisely intimating, that matter of truth wdiich is the basis of. 
solid cx|icnoncc, philosophy, and the sci(«nccs, should not 
be mixed with matter of doubtful credit^ and yet that 
curiosities or prodigies, though seemingly incredible, are not 
to be suppressed or denied the registering. 

Credulity in arts and opinions, is likewise of two kinds ^ 
viz., when men give too much belief to arts themselves, or 
to certain authors in any art. The sciences that sway the 
imagination more than the reason, are principally three ; viz., 
astrology, natural magic, and alchemy ; the ends or preten- 
sions whereof are however noble. For astiplogy pretends 
to discover the influence of the superior upon the inferior 
bodies; natural magic pretends to reduce natural j>hilosoplvy 
froni speculation to works ; and cliemistry pretends to 
se])arate the dissimilart parts, incorporated in natural mix^ 
tures, and to cleanse such bodies iis are impure, throw out 
the heterogeneous parts, and perfoot such as are immature. 
But the means supposed to prepuce these efliicts are, both iti 
tlieory and practice, full of error and vanity, and besides, are 
seldom delivered with candour, but generally concealed by 
artifice and enigmatical expresraons, referring to traditioji, 
and using other devices to cloak imposture. Yet alchemy 
may be compared to the man who told liis sous, he had loft 
tliem gold buried soinewiiere in lifs vineyard ; w here they, 
by digging, found no gold, but by turning up the mould about 
the roots of the vines, i)rocured a plentiful vintage. So the 
search and endeavours to make gol^ have bruiiglit many 
useful inventions and instructive experiiucnts to light.v 

Credulity in respect of cciiiain authors, and making them 

® Onv/iairta 'Afcovir/iara. 

P As among the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Ai-ahians, \i Ihrir 
histories are to bo credited. In' later times, they make copp.ir 
out ^of iron, at Newsohl, in Germany. See Agricola “ I)o lie liletal- 
lica,’* Morhof, Fr. Hofihn^n, &c. Wliilst Brand of Hamhurgh was 
working upon urine, in 'order to find the pliilosopher's stone, he 
stumbled u]K>n that called Kunckel's burning phospliorus, in the ye»r 
1669. See Mem. de VAcad. Koyal. des Sciences, an 1692. And M. 
Hombert operating upon human excrement, ior an oil to convert quick- 
silver iiyo silver, accidentally produced what we now call the black 
pbosphoras, a powder which readily takes fire and burns like a coal in 
the open air. See M6n. de I’Acad. an 1711- To give all the instimcea 
>f this kind were almost endless. 
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dictators instead of consuls, is a junncij^al cause that the 
ticieiiccs are no farther advanced. Ifor Ikmicc, th(»u*jfh iii 
mechanical arts, ttie ftr.st iiivontur falls shorff time mlds per* 
fection ; whilst ifi the sciences, the lirst auilu>r tjocs fartlie.st. 
and time only abates or comipts. Thus ai'tiiUiry, saili)j'L;, 
and printiiij^, were grossly managed at tln^ lirst, but recciw.l 
improvement by time; whilst the philoso}>hy ninl the seifucos 
of Aristotle, Plato, DomcRn*itUH, Ilippocmt^^'s, Euclid, and 
Archimedes, flnnrished most in the original anthors, :i»m! 
degenerated with time. The rciisoii is, that in the meehanic 
avis, the capacities and industry of many are colhvtcd 
together; whereas im sciciices, the capacities ami iiidusti*;. 
ot^ many have been spent upon the inveniiou of soim 
one man, who has commonly been thereby ratln*r obscun'd 

t ian illustrated. For as water siscends no higher tlian the 
yel of the first spring, so knowlcdgS derived from Arislol ir 
will at most rise no higher again than the knowleilgt' <•!' 
Aristotle. And therefore, though a scholar must have f.iiih 
in his master, yet a man well instructed must jmlgo for liim 
self; for loarnors owe to their masteis only a t<‘inpovar\ 
belief, and a suspension of their own judgment till they are 
fully instructed, and not an al>so]ute resigniitioji or ptM’petual 
captivity. Let great .authors, therefore, have their dm*., but 
so as not .to defniud time, which is the autlior of authors, ami 
tlio parent of trutli. 

Ilcsidcs the three diseases of learning id>ovo tre.ated, then- 
are some other ])eccS,nt liumoum, wliich, falling under ]iojndai- 
obs**rvatiou and reprehension, rocpiirc to h<! ]»articuliu*l\ 
inonticuicd. The fijvst is the affecting of two extreme.'^ ; 
antiquity and novelty : wln^rcin the children of time seem 
to imitate tlu*ii* father ; for as lie rlevours his children, so 
tli(*y endeavour to ilevoid* each «.th<}r; whilst antiquity envies 
new improvements, and noveTiy is not content to add with- 
out de%ing. The advice of the jn*opliet is just in this case ; 
“ Stand upon tlie old ways, and siie Vliich is the good way, 
and walk therein.”*! For antiquity deserves that men sliouhi 
stand awhile upon it, to vi«nv around whfch is the host >v:i y ; 
but when the discovery is well made, they should t^aiid m» 
longer, but proceed with cbecrfulness. And to speak iho 


9 


** J«Tenrnli vi. 10. 
E 
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tnitli as wo call it, is the young state of the 

\v'o) l(l ; for those times are ancient wlien the world is ancient J 
and not those we vulgarly account anoiciit by computing 
Ijackwards ; so that the present lime is the real antiquity. 

Another error, proceeding from the former, is, a distrust 
that anytliing should be discovered in later times that was 
i!ut liit upon before ; as if Lucian’s objection against the 
gods lay also against time. He pleasantly asks why the gods 
begot so many children in the first ages, but Uiaie in his 
days , and whether they were grown too old for generation, 
or u'ero restrained by the Papian law, which prohibited old 
iiicii from marrying?'^ For thus we seem apprehensive that 
^inie is worn out, and become unfit for generation. And 
here we liiive a remarkable instance of the levity and incon- 
stancy of man’s humour ; w'hich, before a thing is cflecle' 
til inks it im]josaib]e, and as soon- as it is done, wonders it wa 
not done before. So the expedition of Alexander into Asia 
w as at first imagined a vast and impracticable enterprise, yet 
Jjvy afterwards makes so light of it as to say, “lb was but 
bravely vontui’ing to despise vain opinions.”® And tlio case 
was the same in Columbus’s discovery of the West Indies. 
lJut this happens much moie frequently in intellectual 
matters, as we see in most of the propositions of Euclid, 
which, till demonstrated, seem stpange, but wh«?Ti demon- 
strated, the mind receiv(*s tlieia by a kind of alUiiity, as if 
wo had known them before. 

Another en*or of tlib same nature is ffn imagination that 
of all ancient opinions or sects, jbhe best Jias ever prevailed, 
mid suppressed the rest j so that if a man begins a new 
?searcb, he must happen upon somewhat foimerly rejected j 
and l»y rejection, brought into oblivion ; as if the multitude, 
or the wiser sort to please the multitude, would not often 
give way to what is light and popular, rather than maintain 
wlu|,t is substantial and deep. 

Another different error is, the over-early and peremptory 
reduction of knowledge into arts and methods, from which 
time the sciences are seldom improved ; for as young men 
rarely ^row in stature after their shape and limbs are fully 

' Scnec. imput. ap. Lact. Instil, i. 26, 13. 

» “Nihil aliud*-quani bene ausns est, vana contemnere.’* — Livy, 
b. 10, c. 17. • 
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formed, so knowledge, whilst it lies in aphorisms and obser- 
vations, remains in a growing state ; but wdicii once fasliioncd 
into methods, though it may be farther ])oli.shc*d, illustrated, 
and fitted for itse, it no longer* increases in bulk and 
substance. 

Another error is, that after the distribution of particular 
arts and sciei>ccs, men generally abandon the study of nature, 
or universal philosophy, wliich stops all larther i)rogi*oss. 
For us no perfect view of a country cau bo taken upciii a 
ilat, so it is impossible to discover the remote and deep parts 
of any science by standing upon the level of the same 
science, or without asQ3iuling to a higher. 

Another error proceeds from too gj*(iat a reverence, and a 
kind of adoration paid to tho human understanding; whence 
men have withdrawn themselves from the conteTU])lation of 
Saturo and experience, and sported tritli their own reason 
and tho fictions of fiincy. These intellectualists, though 
commonly taken for the most sublime and divine philosopher's, 
are censured by Heraclitus, when lie says, “ Men seek lor 
truth ill their own little worlds, and not in the groat world 
without them and as they disdain to spell, they cau never 
come to read in tho volume of Gk^d’s works ; but on the con- 
trary, by continual thought and agitation of wit, they compel 
their own-genins-to diving and deliver oiucle^ whereby they 
arc deservedly deluded. 

Another error is, that men often infect their speculations 
and doctrines with Some particular ojunions they happen to 
be fond ot^ or tho particular gciences whereto they have most 
applied, and thence give all otlier tilings a tincture that is 
utterly foreign to them. Tl^us Plato mixed philosophy with 

theology Aiistotlc with logic ; Proclus with mathematics; 

• 

* Text Empir. against St. Math. vii. 1S3. • 

^ It it is true that Cxod is the spring of motion in the universe, 
as the thcl^iy moving forces is a i)art of v^echanics and mechanics a 
depaHnient of pliysics, we cannot see how theology can bo entirely 
divorced ^ora natural philosophy. Physicists (ire too apt to consider 
the universe as eternally existing, without contemplating it in its finite 
aspect as a series of existences to be produced, and controll^l by the 
force of laws externally impressed upon them. Hence their theory of 
moving forces is incomplete, as they do not take the prime mover into 
account, or supply us, in case of denying him, with the equivalent of 
bis action. £d, • 
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as tlicsc arts were a kind of elder and favourite children with 
tlicDK So tiic alchemists have made a philosophy from a few 
experiments of' the furnace, and Gilbert another out of the 
loadstone : iu like manner, Cicero, when reviewing the 
opinions on the nature of the soul, coming to that of a 
musician, who held the soul was but an Jiarmony, he plea- 
santly sjiid, “TJiis man has not gone out of his art.”* But 
of such autliors Aristotle sjiys well : “ Those who take in but 
a few cemsiderations easily decide.’’^ 

Anotiu‘i‘ error is, an impatience of doubting and a blind 
hurry of asserting without a matimc suspension of judgment. 
For the two ways of contemplation are like the two ways of 
action so frequently mentiono<l by the ancients ; the one 
l»lain and easy at first, but in the end impassable ; the other 
rough and fatiguing in the entmnee, but soon after fair and 
even : so in contemplation, if we begin with certainties, we 
shall end in doubts ; but if we begin with doubts, and are 
jiatient in tlujiii, wo shall end in certainties. 

Another error lies in the manner of delivering knowledge, 
which is generally magisterial and ])cremptory, not ingenuous 
and open, but suited to gain belief without examinaiion. 
Aud in compendious treatises for practice, this form should 
not be disillowed ; but in tUo true delivering of knowledge, 
both extremes are to bo avoided ;^viz., that of Velleius the 
Ej)icureaii, who feared nothing so much as the mai-appear- 
ance of doubting;”* and that ofiSocrates and the Academics, 
who ironically doubted of all things ; blit the true way is to 
propose things candidly, with ipore or less asseveration, as 
they stand in a man’s own judgment. 

There arc other errora in the, scope that men propose to 
themselves : for whereas the more diligent professors of any 
science ought chiefly to endeavour the making some additions 
or iniiiroveinontsf therein, they aspire only to certain second 
prizes ; as to he a profound commentator, a sharp disputant, 
a methodical compiler, or ahridgor, whence the returns 
or i*eveiiuo.i of knowledge are sometinies increased, but not 
the inheritance and stock. 

But the greatest error of all is, mistaking the ultimate end 

* "Hi# ab arte Hua non recoBsit.” — ^Tuscul, Quasst. i, c. 10, 
y Arist. De; Gener. et Comip. lib. 1. 

* Cicuro, De Nutura Dcoruui, i. o. 8. 
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of knowledge ; for some iften covet knowledge out of a 
natui'al curiosity and inquisitive temper; some to cnt<*rtain 
the mind with viiAoty and delight ; some fof onunnent and 
reputation ; soniofor vietoiy and contention ; niany for lnci-e 
and a livelihood ; and but few for employing the J>)ivine gift 
of reason to the use and benefit of mankind. Thus Rome 
appear to seek in knowledge a couch for a searching spiril ; 
others, a walk for a wandta’ing \nind ; others, a tower of 
state ; others, a finij, or couimauding gr<nmd ; and others, a 
shop for profit or sale, instead of a storehouse for the glory 
of the Creiitor and tlie endowment of •human life. J>ut tluit 
which must dignify and exalt knowledge is the moi'c iu- 
iiinate and strict conjunction of contom])lation and action ; 
a conjunction like that of Saturn, tile ]»laiiot of rest and 
contemplation ; and Jupiter, the planet of civil society and 
action. But here, by use and action* we do not moan the 
a]»])lying of knowhidge to lian-e, for that diverts the advaiice- 
nieut of knowledge, as the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, 
which, wliile she stoops to take up, the race is hindered. 

"Declinat cursiid, aurumque voluhile tollit.’* — Ovid, Metaiii. x. 607. 

Nor do we mean, as was said of Socrates, to call jdiilosojdiy 
down from heaven to converse upon eai*th that is, to leave 
natural philosophy behind, and apply knowhulge only to 
morality and policy ; but as both heaven and earth con- 
tribute to the use and benefit of man, so the end ought to be, 
from both philosophies, to separate and reject vain and emjity 
speculations, and preserve and increase all that is solid and 
fruitful. 

We have now lalB open by a kind of dissection the chief 
of those peccant hunionrs which have not only retardf*d 
the advancement of learning^ but tended to its traduee- 
ment.** If we have cut loo deeply, it tnust be reiiien- 

• Cicero* Tusoul. Qusest. v. c. 4. 

•» To this catalogue of ernu*.s incident to learned men may be added, 
the frauds^nd impostures of wbicli tiiey are sometiiiics guilty, to the 
scandal of learning. Tims idagiarism,^ pir-ocy, falsification, intei^jola- 
tiqp, castration, the publishing of spurious books, and the stealing of 
manuscripts out of libraries, have been frequent, especially among eccle- 
siastical writers, and tko Fra.trcs Falsarii. For instances of this kind, 
see StruviuB “ De Dectis Impostoribus,” Morhof I* Polyhiat. do 
Pseudonymis, Anonymis, &c.,”€«e Clerc’s Ars Critica,*’ Cave’s 
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bered, “ Fidelia viilnera amantife, dolosa oscula malignantk® 
However, we will gain credit for our commendations, as 
we liave been ‘"severe in our censures. It is, notwithstand- 
ing, far from our purpose to enter into fulsiome laudations of 
learning, or to make a hymn to the muses, though wo are 
of opinion that it is long since their rites were celebrated ; 
but our intent is to bfilanco the dignity of kno%vlcdge in the 
scale with other things, and to estimate their true values 
according to universal testimony. 

Next, therefore, let ua seek the dignity of knowledge in 
its original ; that is, in the attributes and acts of God, so far 
as they are revealed to man, and may betobserved with sobriety. 
But here we are not to seek it by the name of learning ; for 
all learning is knowledge acquired, but all knowledge in (iod 
is original : we must, therefore, look for it under the name 
of wisdom or sapience^ as the Scriptures call it. 

In the work of creation wo see a double emanation of 
viriuc from God ; the one relating more properly to power, 
the other to wisdom;. the one expressed in making tho 
matter, and the other in disposing the form. This being 
supposed, we may observe that, for anything mentioned in 
the history of the creation, the confused mass of the heavens 
and earth was made in a moment ; whereas the order and 
disposition of it was the work of# six days' : such, a mai’k of 
difference seems put betwixt the works of power and the 
works of wisdom ; whence, it is not written that God said, 
^'Let there be heaven and earth,” as it 'is of the subsequent 
works; but actually, that “GqcI made heaven and eai'th;” 
the one carrying the style of a manufacture, the other that 
of a law, decree, or counsel ^ • 

To proceed from God to spirits. We find, as far as credit 
may bo given to the celestial hierarchy of the supposed 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the first place is given to tho 
angels of love, termed Seraphim the second, to the angels 
of light, called Ohertibim; and tho third and following 
places to thrones, principalities, and the rest, which are all 
angels of power and ministry ; so that the angels'of know- 

toria Literaria Scriptonun FcclesiaBticorum/’ Fatlier Simon, and 
Habillon. 

« Prov, xxviL 0. 
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lefdge and illumination are •placed before the angels of office 
,and domination.*^ 

To descend from sjniitual and intelloctuai, to soiisiblf* and 
material forms we read the first created form was light,*' 
which, in nature and corpereal things hath a relation and eor- 
resjioudence to knowledge in spirits, and things incor])or(.'al ; 
so, in the distribution of days, we find the day wherein dod 
I'ested and completed his works, was blessed above all the 
days wherein he wrought them.^ 

After the creation was finished, it is said that nnin was 
placed in the garden to work therein, which work could only 
be work of contemp1||Ltion ; that is, the end of his work was 
but for exercise and defight, and not for necessity : for 
there being then no reluctance of the creatures, nor sweat 
of the brow, man’s employment was consequently mafiter 
of pleasure, not labour. Again, tlfe fii*st acts wliiob man 
performed in Paradise consisted of the two summary j»urts 
of knowledge, a view of the creatui'e, and imposition (;t 
namcs.B 

In the first event after the fall, we find an image of thc^ 
two states, the contemplative and the active, figured out in 
the persons of Abel and. Gain, by the two simplest and most 
primitive trades, that of the shepherd and that of the 
Imsbanduian where a^n, the favour of God went to the; 
shepherd, and not to the tiller of the groimd. 

iSo in the age before the flood, the sacred records mention 
the name of the iifventors of music and workers in nictal.^ 
Ill the age after the flood, the first great judgment of God 
upon the ambition of mjin was the confusion of tongu(*s,^ 
whereby the open trade s|pd intercourse of learning and 
knowledge was chiefly obstructed. , 

It is said of Moses, ‘*<rhat he was learned in all the wis- 
dom of tlie Egyptians,”^ whidi nation was* one of the most 
ancient schools of the world ; for Plato brings in the Egyp- 
tian priest saying to Solon, " You Gx^ians are ever children, 
having no knowledge of antiquity, nor antiquity of know- 
ledge.” In the ceremonial laws of Moses we find, that 

. ^ See Dionys. Hierarch. 7, 8, 9. * Gen. u 8. 

' Gen. ii. 3. 9 Gen. H. 19. ^ Gen. iv. 2. * Gen. iv. 21, 22. 

^ Gen. xi. ^ Acte vii. 22. Plat. Tim. iii« 22.* 
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])Osi<l(?s tlio prefiguration of Clndst, the mark of the people of 
(ilocl to distill giiisli them from the Gentiles, the exercise of 
uI>odit*nce, ami other divine institutions, thfe most learned of 
tlio rabbis have observed a natural and $omo of them a 
moral sense in many of tho rites and ceremonies. Thus in 
the law of the lepi-osy, where it is said, “ If tlie whiteness 
ha\ e overspread the ilesli, the patient may paas abiosul for 
clean ; but if thero be any whole ilesh remaining, he is to 
be shut u]i for unclean, — one of them notes a principle of 
nature, viz., that ‘putrefaction is more contagious before 
maturity tlian after. Another hereupon observes a position 
of moral philosophy, that men abaiirjoned to vice do not 
corrupt the manners of others, so much as those who arc but 
Iwiir wicked. And in many other places of the Jewish law, 
bi‘.sitlos the theological sense, tliero arc couched many philo- 
.soi>hical matters. The 'book of Job® likewise will be found, 
if examiued with cave, pregnant with tlio secrets of natural 
jihilosojiliy. For example, when it says, “ Qiii extendit 
Acjuiloncni super vacuum, et appendit teri-am su])er nihilum,” 
tho susjionsion of the earth and the convexity ot tho heavens 
are manifestly alluded to. Again, “ Spiritus ejus ornavit 
ecelos, et obstetricante manu cjus eduotus cst coluber tortU' 
osus;'’P and in another place, “Nuinquid conjungerc valebis 
iniciintes stellas Pleiadas, aut gyrgm Arcturi poteris dis- 
si])arc 'r'‘i where the immutable^ configuration of tlio fixed 
stars, over preserving tho samo position, is with elegance 
desiTibed. So in another place : “ Qui ‘facit Arctimim, et 
Onona, et Hyadas,* et interioraAustii,”^ whei*e he again refers 
to the depression of the south pde in the expression of “ in- 
tcriora A.iistn,” because the southern stars are not seen in 

" Leviticus xiii.*12. ® Job xxvi. — ^xxxviii. 

Job xxvi. 7, 13. 1 xxxviii. 31. 

' Th.'it is, to Job, vho cannot be Opposed to know what telescopes 
only have revealed, that stars change their dodinatiou with unequal 
ilegi-ees of motion. It is cl^r, therefore, that their distances must be 
variable, and that in tho end the figures of the constellations will 
unilorgo mutation ; as this change, however, will not be perccutible for 
thoiisiuids of years, it hardly comes within the limit of luan^s idea of 
mntn-tion, *and therefore, with regard to him, may be said to have no 
existence. A'd. 

® The Hyades nearly approach the letter V in appearance. 

' The crown of btars which fonns a kind of impeiiect circle near 
Arcturus. • 
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our hemisphere.™ Again, -what concerns the generation of 
•living creatures, he says, “Aniirm sicut lac mulsisti mo, ct 
sicut caseurn coagnlasti ineH”* and touching mineral subjects, 
" Habet argentugi venarum suaruin ])rincipia, et auro locus 
est, in quo conilatur;. fennim cle terra tollitur, et lapis 
Bolutus calore in ms vertitur,”^ and so forward in the same 
chapter. 

Nor did the dispcniaation of God vary in the times after 
our Saviour, wlio himself hrst showed his power to subdue 
ignorance, by conferring with the priests’ and doctors of the 
law, before he showed his power to subdue nature by miracles. 
And tlie coming of tjie Holy Spirit was chiefly expressed in 
r.he gift of tongues, which ai’C but the conveyance of know- 
loTlge. 

So in the election of those instruments it pleased God to 
use for planting the faith, though aflb first he employed per- 
sons altogether unlearned, otherwise than by ins])iration, the 
more evidently to declare his immediate working, and to 
humble all human wisdom or knowledge, yet in the next 
succession he sent out his divine truth into the world, at- 
tended with other parts of learning as witli ser^^ants or hand- 
maids; thus St. Paul, who was the only learned amongst the 
a]iostles, had his pen most employed in the writings of the 
New TestamciiK ^ 

Again, we find that many of the ancient bishops and 
fathers of the Church were well versed in all the learning 
of the heathens, iflsoinuch that the edict of the Emperor 
Julian prohibiting Christians the schools and exercises, was 
accounted a more pernicious engine against the fliith than all 
the sanguinary persecntioi^ of his ju’cdecessors.* Neither 
could Gregory tho First, bishop of Rome, ever obtain the 
opinion of devotion o>fen among tho pious, for designing, 
though otherwise an excellent person, to extinguish the 
memoi’j of heathen antiquity.® But it was the Christian 
. ^ 

" It is not true that all the southern stars are invisible in our herni- 
sphere, ^fhe text applies only to those whose southern declination is 
greater than the elevation of the equator over their part of the horizon, 
dr, which is the same thing, than the complement of the place's lati- 
tude. AVf. * X. 10. y.xxviii. 1, 

* Epist. ad Jamblic. Gibbon, voL ii. c. 23. • 

• Gibbon, vol. iv. c. 45. , 
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Church which, amidst the inimdations of the Scythians frdm 
the north-west and the Saracens from the east, preserved in, 
her bosom the «elics even of heathen learning, which had 
otherwise been utterly extinguished. Anri^of late years the 
Jesuits, partly of themselves and partly provoked by example, 
have greatly enlivened and strengthened tl^i^ state of learn- 
ing, and contributed to establish the Roman see. 

There are, tlierefore, two principal services, besides orna- 
ment and illustration, which philosophy and human learning 
perforin to faith and religion, the one effectually exciting to 
the exaltation of God’s glory, and the other affording a 
singular preservative against unbeliei^ and error. Our Sa- 
viour says, Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God thus laying before us two books to study, 'if 
we will be secured from en^or; viz., the Scriptures, which 
reveal the will of God, and the creation, which expresses his 
power; the latter whereof is a key to the former, and not 
only opens our understanding to conceive the true sense of 
the Scripture by the general notions of reason and the rules 
of speech, but chieily opens our faith in drawing us to a duo 
consideration of the omnipotence of God, which is stamped 
upon his works. And thus much for Divine testimony con- 
cerning the dignity and merits of leiuning. 

Next for human proofs. 'Detention was the highest 
honour among the heathens ; that is, to obtain veneration as 
a god waa the supreme respect whicli man could pay to man, 
especially when given, not by a foimial' act of state as it 
usually was to the Roman emperor^ but from a voluntary, 
internal assent and acknowledgment. This honoiur being 
50 high, there was also constitute/1 a middle kind, for human 
honours were inferior to honours heroical and divine. An- 
tiquity observed this difference in *their distribution, that 
whereas foundera of states, lawgivers, extiriiers of tyrants, 
Withers of the people, and other eminent persons in civil 
merit, were honoured bat with the titles of herpes, or demi- 
gods, such as Hercules, Theseus, Minos, Romului^ Ac. In- 
veDtoi'gf, and authors of new arts or discoveries for thft service 
of human life, were ever advanced amongst the gods, as in the 
case of Cerea^ Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and others. And this 


^ Matfc. zzii..29. 
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appears to have been done*with great justice and judgmcnti 
for the merits of the former being generally confined within 
the circle of oncf age or nation, are but likePfruitful showere, 
which serve only for a season and a small extent, whilst the 
others are like the benefits of the sun, jiermaneiit and uni- 
versal. Again, the former are mixed with strife and con- 
tention, whilst the latter have the true character of the 
Divine presence, as coming in a gentle gale without noise or 
tumult. 

The merit of learning in remedying the inconveniences aris- 
ing from man to man, is not much inferior to that of relieving 
human necessities. Jlhia merit was livelily described by the 
ancients in the fiction of Qrphetis’s theatre, where all the 
beasts and birds assembled, and forgetting their several ap- 
petites, stood sociably together listening to the harp, whoso 
sound no sooner ceased, or was dfowned by a louder, but 
they all returned to their respective natures ; for thus men 
arc full of savage and unreclaimed desires, wliich as long as 
wo hearken to precepts, laws, and religion, sweetly touched 
with eloquence and persuasion, so long is society and peace 
maintained ; but if these instruments become silent, or sedi- 
tions and tumult drown their musip||||^l things fall back to 
confusion and anarchy. 

This appeal's" more nvudfestly when princes or governors 
arc learned ; for though he might be thought partial to his 
profession who said, ** States would then be hap])y, when 
either kings were ^Mosopher^ or philosophers kings;**® yet 
so much is verified by experience, that the best times have 
happened under wise and learned princes ; for though kings 
may have their errors and. vices, like other men, yet if they 
arc illuminated by learning, they constantly retain such 
notions of religion, pdlicy, and morality, as may presei-ve 
them li’om desti'uctive and* irremediable errors or excesses; 
for the,se notions will whisper to them, even whilst counsel- 
lors and servants stand mute. Such senators likewise as are 
learned proceed upon more safe and substantial principles 
than idere men of experience, — ^the former view dangei's afar 
off, whilst the latter discover them not till they are at hand, 
and then trust to their wit to avoid them. This felicity of 

, t 

• Plato (De Sepuhlica^ b. S) ii. 475. 
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times under learned ])rinces appears eminent in tlic age be- 
tween tlio death of Domitian and the reign of Commodus, • 
comprelioiiding u succession of six prinde^ all of them 
learned, or singular favourers and promoi^^rs of learning. 
And this age, for temporal respects,- was the happiest and 
most dourisliing tliat ever the Homan state enjoyed ; as was 
revealed to Domitian in a dream the night before he was 
slain,*’ when he beheld a neck and head of gold growing 
upon his shoulders ; a vision which was, in the golden t iinea 
succeeding this divination, fully accomplished. Hor his 
successor Nerva was a learned prince, a familiar friend and 
acquaintance of Apollonius, who expired reciting that line 
of ffomer, — “ Plicebus, with thy daiiis revengt^ our tears.” 
Trajan, though not learned himself, was anladmirer of kiarn- 
ing, a munificent patron of letten^ and a founder of libraries. 
Though the taste of Ids court was warlike, profossoi's and 
preceptors were found there in great credit and admiration. 
Adrian was the greatest inquirer that e'^x-r lived, and an in- 
satiable explorer into everything ciirious and profound. Anto- 
ninus, x)ossessing the patient and subtile mind of a scholastic, 
obtained the aouhi-iquet of Cymini Sector, or splitter of cii- 
min-seed.® Of the tw^rothers who were raised to the rank 
of gods, Lucius Commodus was versed iix a more elegant kind 
of learning, and Marcus was sur^iuimed the philosophcir. 
These pnnees excelled the rest in viitue and goodness as 
much as they suqrassed them in learning. Nerva was a mild 
philosoplier, and who, if he liad done nothing else than give 
Trajan to the world, would haye sufficiently distinguished 
himself. Trajan was most ffimous and renowned above 
all the emperors for the arts both of peace and war. He 
enlarged the bounds of empire, marked out its limits and its 
power. He was, in addition, so great a builder, that Con- 
stantine used to c«dl him Farietaria^ or Wallflower,^ his name 
being carved upon so many walls. Adrian strove with time 
for the palm of duiation, and repaired its decays and ruins 
wherever the touch of its scythe had appeared. Antoninus 
was pious in name and nature. His nature and innatb good- 
ness gained him the reverence and aflection of all classes^ 

c Suetoniusy Life of Domitian, c. 23. ** Iliad, i. 42. 

« Unum de ibtis puto qm cuminum secant.'* — Julian. Oaos. 

' Pordvti rotxov*] He called Adrian IpyaXiTov ^u>ypa^iie6v. 
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ages, and conditions j and hill reign, like his life, was long and 
•unruffled by storms. Lucius Commodus, though not so per- 
fect as his brother, succeeded many of the eii/i)erors in virtue. 
Marcus, formed 4)y nature to l>e the model of every excel- 
lence, was so faultless, that Silenus, when he took his seat 
at the banquet of the gods, fojLind nothing to carp at in him 
but his patience in humouring his wife.s Thus, in the suc- 
cession of these six princes, we may witness the ha])py 
fruits of learning in sovereignty painted in the great table 
of tlie world. 

Nor has learning a less influence on military genius than 
on merit employed in the state, as may be observed in the 
li^'s of Alexander the Great and Julius Ctesar, a few ex- 
am] )les of which it will not be impci*tincnt here to notice. 

Alexander was bred under Aristotle,*^ certainly a great 
philosoi)hcr, who dedicated several of his treatises to him. 
He was accompanied by Calistlieucs and several other 
learned ])ersons both in his travels and compiosts, Tho 
value this great monarch set upon leanfing ajipears in the 
envy he expressed of Achilles’s great fortune in having so 
goo<l a trumpet of his actions and prowess as Homer’s verses ; 
in the judgment he gave concerning what object was most 
worthy to he inclosed in the cabinet of Darius found among 
his spoils, whicl\ 0 lecidedfthe question in favour of Homers 
works; in his reprehensory letter to Aristotle, when chiding 
his master for laying hare tho mysteries of jfflilosophy, he 
gave him to imderstand that himself* esteemed it more glo- 
rious to excel others in learning and knowledge than in 
])ower and empire. As to Muown erudition, evidences of 
its perfection shine forth iiip all ms speeches and writing, of 
which, though only snifdl fragmiints have come down to us, 
yet even tliese are i*ichly impressed with the footsteps of the 
moral sciences. For example, take his wbrds to Diogenes, 
and ju(lgc if they do not incloses the very kernel of one of 
the greatest questions in moral philosophy, viz., whether the 
enjoyment or the contempt of earthly things leads to tho 
greatest happineas; for upon seeing Diogenes contented with 
so little, he turned round to his courtiers, who were deriding 
the cynic’s condition, and said, If I were not Alexander, I 

If Julian. Ccesares, * 

I* roi* tliese anecdotes see Plutarch’s life of Alox. 
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would be Diogenes.” (But Seneca, in bis comparison, gives 
the preference to Diogenes saying that Diogenes had more* 
things to refuse ^han it was in the disposifion of Alexander 
to confer.)* For his skill in natural science; observe his cus- 
tomary saying, that he felt his mortality chiefly in two 
things — sleep and lust.^ This expression, pointing as it does 
to the indigence and redundance of nature manifested by 
these two harbingers of death, savours more of an Aristotle 
and a Democritus than of an Alexander. In poesy, I’egard 
him rallying in his wounds ono of his flattei'ers, who was 
wont to ascribe unto him Divine honour. " Look,” said he, 
“this is the blood of a man — ^not sneh liquor as Homer 
speaks of, which ran from Venus’s hand when it was pierced 
by Diomedes.”^ In logic, observe, in addition to his power 
of detecting fallacies and confuting or retorting argument^ 
his rebuke to Oassander, who ventured to confute the ar- 
raigners of Antipater, his father, Alexander having inciden- 
tally asked, “ Do you think these men would come so far to 
complain, except they had just cause ?” Oassander replied, 
“That was the very thing which had given them courage, since 
they hoped that the length of the journey would entirely clear 
them of calumnious motives,*^ “ See,” said Alexander, “ the 
subtilty of Aristotle, taking the matter j/ro and co/i.’' Ne- 
vertheless he did not shrink to tmlp the sa||e art to his own 
advantage which he reprehended in others ; for, bearing a 
secret grudge to Calisthenes, upon that , .rhetorician having 
drawn down great applause by delivering, as was usual at 
banquets, a spontaneous discourse in praise of the Macedonian 
nation, Alexander remark^ that it was easy to be eloquent 
u])on a good topic, and req^tedohiin to change his note, and 
let the company hear what he could ^y against them. Calis- 
thenes obeyed the request witl^ such sharpness and vivacity, 
that Alexander ihterrupted him, saying, “ That a perverted 
mind, as well as a choice topi<^ would breed eloquence.” As 
regards rhetoric, consi^r his rebuke of Antipater, an im- 
perious and tyrannous governor, when one of Antipater’s 
friends ventured to extol his moderation to Alexander, say- 
ing that he had not fallen into the Persian pride of wearing 
the purple, but still retained the Macedonian habit. “ But 

• Seneca do Ben^. v, 5. ^ Vid. Seneca, Ep. Mor, vi. 7., 

> Iliad, iv. 3kQ. 
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Antipater, ’* replied Alexander, " is all purple within.”® Con- 
*sider also that other excellent metaphor which he used to 
Parmenio, when fliat general showed him, fr6m the plains of 
Arbella^ the innumerable multitude of his enemies, which, 
viewed as they lay encamped in the night, represented a host 
of stars ; and thei-eupon advised Alexander to assail them at 
once. The hero i-ejected the proposition, saying, “ I will not 
steal a victory.” As concerns policy, weigh that grave and 
wise distinction, which all ages have accepted, which he 
made between his two chief fiiends, Hephsestion and Craterus, 
saying, “ That the one loved Alexander, and the other the 
king.” Also observe* how he rebuked the error ordinary 
*w\Lh counsellors of princes, which loads them to give advice 
according to the necessity of their own interest and foi-tune^ 
and not of their master’s. When Darius had made certain 
proposals to Alexander, Parmenio sai3, “I would accept these 
conditions if I were Alexander.” Alexander replied, “ So 
surely would I were I Parmenio.” Lastly, consider his reply 
to his friends, who asked him what he ^ould reserve for 
himself, since he lavished so many valuable gifts upon others. 
** llo];)e,” said Alexander, who well knew that, all accounts 
being cleared — ^^‘hope is the true inheritance of all that resolve 
upon great enterprises.” This was Julius Caesar’s portion 
wlien he went into Gaul^ all his estate being exhausted by 
profuse largess. And it was also the portion of that noble 
prince, howsoever transported with ambition, Henry, duke 
of Guise ; for he vrSs pronounced the greatest usurer in all 
France, because all his wealth was in names, and he had 
turned his whole estate into .obligations. But perhaps the 
admiration of tins prince ki the light, not of a great king, 
but as Aristotle’s scbolai^ has carried me too far. 

As regards Julius Caesar, his learning is not only evinced 
in his education, cotnpany, and sijcechos, but in a greater 
degree shines forth in such of his works as have descended to 
us. Ill the Oomiticntary, that excellent history which he has 
left us, of his ow^ wars, succeeding ages have admired the 
solidity "of the matter, the vivid passages and the lively 
images of actions and persons, express^ in the greatest 
propriety of diction and perspicuity of narration. That this 


oXon’ojo^vpogi Apop Hog. et Imp. 
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excellence of style was not tlio effect of undisciplined talent, 
but also of learning and j^rccept, is evident from that work 
of his, eutitlcif De Analogia,® in which lie ]»vopounds the 
principles of gi’aiiiDiaticsxl philosophy, and endeavours to 
fashion mere conventional forms to -congruity of expression, 
taking, jis it were, the pictui*e of words from tlie life of reason. 
We also perceive another monument of his genius and learn- 
ing in the retormation of the Calendar, in accomplishing 
wliicli he is reported to have said that ho esteemed it as 
great a glory to himself to observe and know the law of the 
heavens, as to give laws to men upon earth. In his Anti- 
Cato,® he contended as much tor tlie jkiItu of wit iis he strove 
in his battles for victoiy, and did not shrink from confronting 
the greatest champion of the pen in those times, Cicero the 
orator. Again, in his book of apophthegms, he doomed it 
more honourable to no!e the 'wise sayings of others, than to 
record every word of his own as an oracle or a[)oplithegm, as 
many vain pnnees are by ttaltciy urged to do.P And yet, 
should I emujicrate any of them, as I did before those of 
Alexander, wo should find them to bo such as Solomon points 
to in the saying, ‘‘Verba saymmtum tanqu:imaculci,et tarnyuam 
clavi ill altum defixi.”^! Of those, howe\’er, I shall only rtdatc 
three, not so I’emarkahle for elegixucc as for vigour and 
efficacy. He who could appease '' mutiny 'in liis aiiny by a 
woivl, must certainly bo regarded as a master of lajiguage. 
This C.'osar j)ertbnned mider the following circumstances. 
The generals always addressed the army as railites; the 
magistrates, on the other hand, in their charges to tlic 
people used tlio word Quirites. Kqw the soldiers being, in 
tumult, and feignedly praying he disbanded, with a view 
to draw Caisar to other coiiditions, the latter resolved not tp 
succumh, and alter a short imuse*^ began his speech 'with 
“ Ego, Ciuii-ites,”^ which implied they were at once cashiered : 
upon which, the soldiora were so astonished and ^confused 
that they relinquishecr their demands, and begged to be 
addressed by the old appellation of milites. The second 
saying thus transpired. Osesar exti'cmely afiTected the name 

" Vkl. Cic. Jlmttts, 72. 

® "Vitl. Cic. ad Att. xii. 40, 41 j xiii. 50 ; and Top. xxv. 

P die, atl !Pain. ix. 10. ‘i Eccl. xii. 11, 

' Suet, biic flul, C;v‘-. c. 70. 
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ot- king, and some were set iOn to salute him with that title 
^as he passed by. Caesai*, however, iiuding the cry weak and 
poor, put it off thus in a kind of jest, as if they had mis- 
taken his surname : “ Non rex sum, sed Caesar,” ® I am not 
king, but Caesar,^ an expression, the pregnancy of which it 
is difficult to exhaust ; for first, it was a refusal of the name, 
though not serious j again, it displayed infinite confidence 
and magnanimity in presuming Cassar to bo the greater 
title, a presumption which posterity has fully confirmed. 
But chiefly the expression is to be admired as betraying a 
great incentive to his designs, as if the state strove with him 
for a mere name, wi^h which even mean families were in- 
vested. For Bex was a surname with the Bomaus, as well 
as*Kiug is with us. The last saying 1 shall mention, refers 
to Metellus : as soon as Csesar had seized Borne, he made 
straightway to the mrarium to seize money of the state ; 
but Metellus being tribune, forestalled his purpose, and denied 
him entrance : whereupon Gmsar threatened, if he did not 
desist, to lay him dead on the spot. But presently checking 
himself, added, '^Adolescens, duriusest mild hoc dicere quam 
faccrc Young man, it is harder for me to say this than to 
do it.^ A sentence compounded of the greatest terror and 
clemency that could proceed out of the mouth of man. But 
to conclude with. Caesar. Jt is evident he was quite aware 
of his proficiency in this respect, from his scofiiug at the idea 
of the strange resolution of Sylla, which some one expressed 
about his resignation of the dictatorship : “Sylla,” said Csesar, 
^‘was unlettered, and therefore knew not how to dictate.”^ 

And here we should cease* descanting on tho concurrence 
of military virtue with learipng, as no example could come 
with any giuce after Alexander and Caesar, were it not ior 
an extraordinary case toiiching Xenophon, which raised that 
philosoidier from the defjths of scorn to thediighest pinnacle 
of admiration. In his youth, without either command or 
experience, t];Lat philosopher loUo^^ed the expedition of 

* Suet. Life Jul. Caes. 79. ^ 

< The point of this expression arises from the absence of the article in 
the Latin tongue, which made rex, a king, exactly convertible with the 
title of those families who boro Rex for their surname. With us, also, 
there are many individuals who liear the name of King, and among the 
Frenoii tho name Roi is not uncommon. Ed, 

« Plutarch ; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 8. 

3 F 
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CyiTis the younger against Artaxerxcs, as a volunteer, to 
enjoy the love and conversation of his friend Proxenus.y 
Cyrus being slain on the field, Falinus came to the remnant 
of his army with a message from the king, who, presuming 
on the fewness of their number, and the perilous nature of 
their position in the midst of foreign enemies, cut oft' from 
their country by many navigable rivers^ and many liundred 
miles, had dared to command them to surrender tlicir army, 
and submit entirely to his mercy. Before an answer Ttras 
returned, the hcaids of the army conferred familiarly ^vith 
Falinus, and among the rest Xenophon happened to say, 
" Why, Falinus, we have only these two things left, our arms 
and our virtue, and 'if we yield up our arms, how can we 
make ua^ of our virtue 1” Falinus, with on ironical smile, 
replied, "If I be not deceived, young man, you arc an 
Athenian ; and I beli6vo you study philosophy, as you talk 
admirably well. But you grossly deceive yourself if you 
think your courage can withstand the king’s power.” * Hero 
was the scorn, but the wonder followed. This young philoso- 
pher, just emerged from the school of Socrates, after all the 
chieftains of the army had been murdered by treason, conducted 
those ten thousand foot through the heart of the king’s 
territories, from Babylon to Grsecia, Xiiitouched by any of tlie 
king’s foi'ces. The world, at thi^ act of the young scholar, 
was stricken with astoni^ment, and the Greeks encouraged 
in succeeding ages to invade the kings of Persia. Jason 
the Thessalian proposed the plan, Agesilaus the Spaixan 
attempted its execution, and Alexander the Macedonian 
linally achieved the conquest. 

To proceed from imperial jand military, to moral and 
private virtue ; it is certain that learning softens the 
barbarity and lierceness of men’s- mind^ according to the 
])oet, • 

• " Scilicet ingenuos didicisse fideliter artea 
£:niolliti,.niore8^neo ainit ease feroa.”* 

But then it must not be superficial, for this rather works a 
contrary effect. Solid learning prevents all levity, "temerity, 
and insolence^ by suggesting doubts and difficulties, and 

f Xen., Anab. Ci. towards the end. * Xen. Anab. il 1 — 12. 

* Ovid. £p. Pont. ii. iz. 47. 
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inuring the mind to balance the reasons on both sides, and 
.reject the first offers of things, or to accept of nothing but 
what is first exatfiined and tried. It prevetits vain admira- 
tion, which is the^root of all weakness : things being admired 
cither because they are now, or because they are great. As 
for novelty, no man can wade deep in learning, without dis- 
covering that he knows nothing thoroughly ; nor can we 
wonder at a puppet-show, if we look belund the curtain. 
With regard to gieatness ; as Alexander, after having betm 
used to great armies, and the conquests of large provinces in 
Asia^ when he received accounts of battles from Greece, 
which were commonly for a pass, a fort, or some walled 
town, imagined he was but reading Homeris battle of the 
frcTgs and the mice; so if a man considers the universal 
frame, the earth and its inhabitants will seem to him but as 
an ant-hill, where some cariy grain, £)me their young, some 
go empty, and all march biit upon a little heap of dust 
Learning also conquers or mitigates the fear of death and 
advei'se fortune, which is one of the greatest impediments to 
virtue and moredity ; for if a man’s mind be deeply seasoned 
with the consideration of the mortality and corruptibility of 
things, he will be as little affected as Einctetus, who one day 
seeing a woman weeping for her pitcher that was broken, 
and the next day a won^n weeping for her son that was 
dead, said calmly, Yesterday I saw a brittle thing broken, 
and to-day a mortal die.” ^ And hence Virgil excellently 
joined the knowledg;e of causes and the conquering of fears 
together as concomitants: — , 

** Felix qui potiiit rerum oognoscere causas, 

Quique metus omnes, §t inexorabile fatuny, 

Subjecit pedibus ;^8trepituinque Acherontia avarl.”* 

It were tedious to enumo-ate the particular remedies 
which learning affords for all the diseases of the mind, some- 
times by*purging the morbific humourt^ sometimes by open- 
ing obstructions, helping digestion, increasing the appetite, 
and sometimes healing exidcerations^ ko. But to sum up 
all, it disposes the mind hot to fix or settle in defects, but to 
remain ever susceptible of improvement and reformation; 

^ See Epictetus, Eiiohir. c. 83, with the commenlf ot Simplicius. 

• Georg, ii. 490. • 

f3 
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for the illiterate person knows not what it is to descend into 
liimself, or call himself to an account^ nor the agreeablenesa 
of that life whihh is daily sensible of its o\m improvement ; 
he may perhaps learn to show and employ l^s natural talents, 
but not increase them; he will leom to hide and colour his 
faults, but not to amend them, like an unskilful mower, who 
continues to mow on without whetting his scythe. The man 
of learning, on the contrary, always joins tlie correction and 
improvement of his mind with the use and employment 
thereof. To conclude, truth and goodness differ but as the 
Hiial and the impression ; for truth imprints goodness, whilst 
the storms of vice and perturbation break from the clouds of 
eiTor and falsehood. 

From moral virtue we proceed to examine whether Any 
power be equal to that afforded by knowledge. Dignity of 
command is always prSportionable to the dignity of the com- 
manded. To have command over brutes as a herdsman is a 
mean thing; to have command over children tis a school- 
master is a matter of small honour ; and to have command 
over slaves is rather a disgrace than an honour. Nor is the 
command of a tyrant much better over a servile and dege- 
nerate people ; whence honours in ^e monarchies and re- 
publics have ever been more esteemed than in tyrannical 
governments, because to rule a willing people is more lionoiir- 
able than to compeL But the command of knowledge is 
higher than tho command over a free people, as being a com- 
mand over the reason, opinion, and uhderatonding of men, 
Avhich ore the noblest fficultie^ of the mind that govern the 
will itself ; for there is no power on earth that can set up a 
throne in the spirits of men.buit knowledge and learning; 
whence the detestable and extreme pleasure wherewith arch- 
heretics, ffdse prophet^ and impodtors are transported upon 
finding they have a dominion over the faith and consciences of 
men, a pleasure so great, that if once tasted scarce any tor- 
ture or persecution cah makh them forego it. . But as this is 
what tho Apocalypse calls the depths of Satan, so the just 
and lawful rule over men’s understanding by the evidence of 
truth and gentle persuasion, is what approaches nearest to 
the Divine sovereignty. 

With regani to honours and private fortune, the benefit 
^ Rev. iio24. 
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of learning is not so coniined to states as not likewise to 
reach particular persons ; for it is an old observation, that 
Homer has giveit more men their livings than Sylla^ Caesar, 
or Augustus, noj^withstanding their great largesses. And it 
is hard to say whether- arms or learning have advanced the 
greater numbers. In point of sovereignty, if arms or descent 
have obtained the kingdom, yet learning has obtained the 
priesthood, which was ever in competition with empii-e. 

Again, the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learn- 
ing surpass all others; for if the pleasures of the atlbctiouH 
exceed the pleasures of the senses as much as the obtaining 
a desire or a victory exceeds a song or a treat, shall not the 
)dcasiu:es of the understanding exceed the pleasures of the 
affections ? In all other pleasures there is a satiety, and aftci* 
use their verdure fades ; which sliows they are but deceits and 
iallacics, and that it was the novelt;f which pleased, not the 
quality ; whence voluptuous men frei^uently turn friars, and 
ambitious princes melancholy. But of knowledge there is 
no satiety, for here Ratification and appetite are perpetually 
interchanging, and consequently this is good in itself, simply, 
without fallacy or accident. Nor is that a small pleasure 
and satisfaction to the mind, which Lucretius describes to 
this effect:® — “It is a scene of delight to bo safe on shore 
and see a ship tossed at^ sea^ or to be ip a fortification and 
see two armiei^ join battle upon a plain. But it is a pleasui'ft 
incomparable for the mind to be seated by learning in the 
fortress of truth,. And from thence to view the errors and 
labours of otherB.!* 

To conclude. The dignity and excellence of knowledge 
and learning is what human nature most asjiires to for the 
securing of immortality, which is also endeavoured after by 
raising and ennobling 'families, by buildings, foundations, 
and nmnuments of fiime, and*is in effect the bent of all other 
human desires. But we see how much more durable the 
monuments' of genius and lelbmin^ aro than those of the? 
hand. The verses of Homer have continued above five an<l 
twenty Tiundred years without loss, in which time number- 
less palaces, temples, bastles, and cities have been demolished 
and are fallen to ruin. It is impossible tio have the true pio- 

^ ** Suave man magno turbantibus sequora ventiS,” fto. De Eerum 
Natura, ii. 1 — 13. • 
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tiires or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Osesai*, or the great 
j .ersonages of much later date, for the originals cannot last, 
iiud the copies must lose life and truth; hut the images of 
men's knowledge remain in books, exempt |rom the injuries 
<«f time, and capable of perpetual renovation. Kor are these 
properly called images ; because they generate still, and sow 
tlioir seed in the minds of others, so as to cause infinite 
.‘.•ctlons and opinions in succeeding ages. If, therefore, the 
iii\xmtioii of a sliip was thought so noble, whidi carries com- 
modities from place to place and consociateth the remotest 
regions in participation of their fruits, how much more are 
•otters to be valued, which, like sliips, pass through the vast 
ocean of time, and convey knowledge and inventions to the 
remotest agesi Nay, some of the philosophers who were 
most immersed in the senses, and denied the immoi’tality of 
tlic soul, yet allowed t^iat whatever motions the spirit of 
man could perform without the organs of the body might 
remain after death, which are only those of the understanding, 
and not of the afiections, so immoi'tal imd incorinptible a 
thing did knowledge appear to them.^ And thus having en- 
deavoured to do justice^ to the cause of knowledge, divine 
and human, wo shall leave Wii^om to bo justified of her 

children.6 

' TIio merits of learning have been incidentally riiown by many, but 
expressly by few. Among tlio latter may be included Johannes 
W'ouwei'iua do Folymatbia, Guliclmus Budseus de FhiloJogia, Morhof 

** Hist. Folybiater,” aud StoUius in ** Introfliict. in Historiam Lite- 
l iiviani.*' To these may be added, Baron Spanheim, M. Ferault, Sir 
^\'ill:am Temple, Gibbon, and Miltom * 

a Matt. xi. 19. 
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aECOND BOOK. 


CHAPTER I. 

General Divisione of Learniitg into History, Poetry, and Phitosopliy, iu 
relation to the Throe Faculties of the Mind — ^j^Iemoiy, Imagination, 
and Xieason. The same Distribution applies to Theology. 

JO THE KING. 

Xt is befitting, excellent King, that those who are blessed 
with a numerous offspring, and who have a pledge in their 
descendants that their name will be carried down to pos- 
terity, should be keenly alive to the wel&re of future times, 
in which their children are to perpetuate their power and 
empire. Queen Elizabeth, with res^iect to her celibacy, was 
rather a sojouraer than an inhabitant of the present world, 
yet she was an ornament to her age and prosperous in many 
of her undertakings. But* to your Majesty, whom God has 
blessed with so much royal issue, worthy to immortalize 
your name, it particularly appertains to extend your cares 
beyond the present age, cvhich is already illuminated with 
your wisdom,' and extend your* thoughts to those works 
which will interest remotest posterity. Of such designs, if 
affection do not deceive me, there is none more worthy and 
noble than , the en|j[owment.of the world with sound and 
fruitful knowledge. For why should a few hivourite authors 
stand up like Hercules’ Column^ to bar further sailing and 
discovery, especially since we have so bright and benign a 
star in your Majesty to guide jind conduct us % 

It remains, therefore, that we consider tlfe labours which 
princes and others have undertaken for the advancement of 
learning, and* this markedly and pomtedly, without digres- 
sion or sjuplification. Let it then be granted, that to the 
completion of miy work munificent patronage is as essential 
as. soundness of direction and conjunction of labours. The 
first multiplies energy, the socoua prevents error, and the 
third compensates for human weakness. But the principal 
of these is direction, or th« pointing .out and the delineation 
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of the dm^ct way to the conipl^ion of the object in view. 
For " claudiis in via antevertit cursorem extra viam 
and Solomon ajipositely says, " If the irob is not pointed, 
gi*eatcr strength is to be used — so what# really prevailetli 

over everything is wisdom, by which he insinuates that a 
vrise selection of means leads us more directly to our object 
than a straining or accumulation of strength. Without 
wishing to derogate from the merit of those who in any way 
have advanced learning, this much I have been led to say, 
from ])orcoiving that their works and acts have tended 
rather to the glory of their name than the progression or 
pi’oficicncy of the sciences, — ^to augment the man of learning 
in the minds of philosophers, rather than reform or elevate 
the sciences themselves. 

The institutions which relate to the extension of letters 
are threefold, viz., schools and universities, books, and pro- 
fessors. For as water, whether of the dew of heaven or 
spring of the earth, would speedily lose itself in tlio gnound 
unless collected into conduits and cistoros, so it secmoih this 
excellent liquor of knowledge, whether it des-w-nd from Di- 
vine inspiration or spring from Human w^*uld soon hide 
itself in oblivion, unless collected in books, tmditions, aca- 
demics, and schools, it might find a permanent seaD, and a 
fructifying union of strength. 

The works which concern the seats of learning are four, — 
buildings, endowments, privileges^ and charters, which all 
promote quietness and seclusion, freedom from cares and 
anxieties. Such stations resemble thoiy which YirgH pre- 
scribes for beehiving : — 

Principid sedes apibuf, statioque petenda 
Quo nequo sit yentis aditus.”^ 

The works which relate to books are' two, — libraries 
which are as the shrines where the bones of old saints full of 
virtue lie buried ; secondly, new editions of writer^ with 
correcter impresrions, more fsiultless versions^ more useful 
commentaries, and more learned annotations. c 

Finally, the works which pertain to the persons of the 
lea.med are, besides the general patronage which ought to 
be extended to tuem, twofold. The foun£ition of professor- 


* Ecc. z. 10. 
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ships in sciences alrcarly extant, and in those not yet begun 
. or imperfectly elaborated. 

These arc, in short, the institutions on 'wihich princes and 
other illustrious^ men have displayed their zeal for letters. 
To mo, dwelling upon jeach patron of letters, that notion of 
Cicero occurs, which urged him upon his return not to par- 
ticularize, but to give general thanks, — "Difficile non ali- 
quem, in gi-atum quenquam, praeterire.” ® Bather should we, 
conformably to Scripture, look forward to the course we 
have yet to nm, than regard the ground already beliind us. 

First, thei’cfore, T express my surprise, that among so 
many illustrious colleges in Europe, all the foundations are 
engrossed by the professions, none being left for the free cul- 
tivation of the arts and sciences. Though men judge well 
who assert that learniug should be referred to action, yet by 
reposing too confidently in this opihion, they are apt to fall 
into the error of the ancient fisiblc,^ which represented the 
members of the Ijody at war with the stomach, because it 
alone, of all the parts of the frame, seemed to rest, and 
absorb all tV nourishment. For if any man esteem philo- 
sophy and (ivery study of a general character to be idle, he 
plainly forgets that on their proficiency the state of eveiy 
other leai'ning depends, and that they supply strength and 
force to its various braqphes. 1 mainly attribute the lame 
ju'ogress of knowledge hitherto to the neglect or the inci- 
dental study of the general sciences. For if you want a tree 
to produce more thkn its usual burden of fhiit, it is not any- 
thing you can do to the branches that will effect this object, 
l)ut the excitation* of the earth about its roots and increasing 
the fertility of the soil ; nqr must it be overlooked that this 
restriction of foundations and endowments to professional 
learning has not only ^watfed the growth of the sciences, 
but been prejudicial to states and govenmnents themselves. 
For since there is no collegiate course so free as to allow those 
who are indined to devote themselves to history, modem 
languages, civil policy, and general literature; princes find 
a dearm of able men to manage their affaird and efficiently 
conduct the business *of the commonwealth. 

Since the founders of colleges plant, and those who endow 

Apocryphal Orat. post Redit in l^n. xii. 80 ; tf. pro FI. xzx. 74. 

^ Speech of Meneniiu Agr^pa, Liry, ii. 32.- 
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them water, we are naturally led to speak in this place of 
the mean salaries apportioned to public lectureships, whether 
in the sciences or the arts. For such officosF being instituted 
not for an ephemeral purpose, but for the constant transmis- 
sion and extension of learning, it is of. the utmost importance 
tliat the men selected to fill them be learned and gifted. 
But it is idle to expect that the ablest scholars .will employ 
their whole energy and time in such functions unless the 
reward be answerable to that competency which may be ex- 
pected ii'om the piactioe of a profession. The sciences will 
only flourish on the condition of David’s military law, — ^that 
iliose who remain with the baggage ^lall have equal part 
with those who descend to the flght, otherwise the baggage 
will be neglected. Lecturers being in like manner guar^ns 
of the literary stores whence those who are engaged in active 
service draw, it is but*jast that their labours should be 
equally recompensed, otherwise the reward of the fathers of 
the sciences not being sufficiently ample, the verse will be 
realized, — 

** Et patrom invalid! referent jejunia nati.*** 

The next deficiency wo shall notice is, the want of philo- 
sophical instruments, in ciying up which we are aided by 
the alchemists, who call upoir men to sell their books, and to 
build furnaces, rejecting Minerva the Muses as barren 
virgin^ and relying upon Vulcan. To study natural phi- 
losophy,' physic, and many other sciences to advantage, 
books are not the only essentials^— othi^r instruments arc 
required ; nor has the munificence of men been altogether 
wanting in their provisions. For sphere^ globes;, astrolabe^ 
maps, and the like, have been j^vided for the elucidation 
of astronomy and cosmography ; and many schools of medi- 
cine are provided with gai^ens foi^ the growth of simples, 
and supplied with, dead bodies for dissection. But. these 
concern onlv a few things. In general, however, there will 
be no inroad made into *^Gho secrets of. nature uoless*^ experi- 
ments, be they of Vulcan or Dasdolus, furnace, engine, or 
any other kin4 are allowed for ; and therefore as the secret 
taries and spies of princes and states bring in bills for intel- 
ligence, so you must allow the spies and intelligences of 
nature to bring [n their bills, or else you will be ignorant of 
* Virg. Geoig. ii^ 128. 
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many things worthy to be known. And if Alexander placed 
fjo large a treasure at Aristotle’s command^ for the support 
of hunters, ‘fowlers^ fishers, and the like, in much more need 
do they stfuid of this ben^cence who unfold the labyrintlis 
of nature. 

Another defect I discover is the neglect in vice-chan- 
cellors, heads, of houses, princes, inspectors, and others, of 
proper supervision or diligent inquiry into the course of 
studies, with a view to a thorough reformation of such parts 
as arc ill suited to the age, or of unwise institution. For it 
is one of your Majesty’s sage maxims, that as respects cus- 
toms and precedents, yre must consider the times in which 
they took their rise, since mudl is detracted from their 
nuthority, if such ore found feeble and ignorant. It is, thei*e- 
fore, all the more requisite, since the university statues wore 
framed in vciy obscure times, to institute an inquiry into 
their origin. Of errors of this nature I will give an example 
or two from such objects as are most obvious and familiar*. 
The one is, that scholars are inducted too early into logic and 
rhetoric, — arts which, being the cream of all others, are fitter 
for graduates than children and novices. Kow, being the 
gravest of the sciences, these arts are composed of rules and 
dii'ections, for setting forth and methodizing the matter of the 
rest, and, therefore, for rude^nd blank minds, who have not yet 
gathered that which Cicero styles sj/lva and supeUex^ matter, 
and fecundity, to begin with tliose ajcts is as if one were to paint 
or measure the wind,*and has no other ofibet than to degrade 
the universal wisdom of these arts into childish sophistry and 
contemptible affectation. Tlik error has had the i^ievitable 
result of rendering the treatifes on those sciences' superficial, 
and dwai^ng them to the capacities of children. Another 
eiTor to be noticed in thd present academical system is the 
separation between invention *and memory/* their exercises 
either being nothing but a set form of word% where no play is 
given to the understanding, or extemporaneous^ in the deli- 
very of which no room is left to the memory. In practical 
life, howSver, a blending of the powers of judgment and 
memory is alone put into requisition, so that these practices, 
not being adapted to the life of action, rather pervert than 

' Sylva de Orat. iii^26 ; Supeller Orat. zxiv. 
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discipline the mind. This defect is sooner discovered by 
scholars than by others, when they come to the practice of 
the civil professions. We may condnde* our observations 
on university reform, with the expression of Csesar in his 
letter to Oppius and Balbus : “ Hoc quemadmodum fieri 
possit, nonnulla mihi in mentem veniunt, et multa reperiri 
possuut : de iis rebus rogo vos, ut cogitationem- suscipiatis.” s 

The next want I discover is the little sympathy and cor- 
respondence wliich exists between colleges and univemties, 
as well throughout Europe as in the same state and kingdom. 
In this we have an example in many orders and soddities, 
which, though scattered over several sovereignties and terri- 
tories, yet enter into a kind of contract, fraternity, and cor- 
respondence with one another, and are associated under com- 
mon provincials and generals. And, surely, as nature creates 
brotherhood in famili^ and trades contract brotherhood in 
communities,^ and the anointment of God establishes a 
brotherhood in kings and bishops, in like manner there 
should spring up a firatemity in learning and illumination, 
relating .to that paternity which is attributed to God, who 
is called the Father of lights. 

lastly, I may lament that no fit men have been engaged 
to forward those sciences which yet remain in an unfinished 
state. To supply this want it may be of service to perform, 
as it were, a lustrum of the sciences, and take account of 
what have been prosecuted and what omitted. For tho idea 
of abundance is one of the causes of deftrth ; and the multi- 
tude of books produces a deceijbfiil impression of superfluity. 
This, however, is not to be remedied by destroying the books 
already written, but by making more good ones, which, like the 
serpent of Mosesi, may devour the serpents of the enchanters. ^ 
The removal of the defects I havb enumerated, except the 
last, are indeed opera basilica, towards which the endeavours of 
one man can be but as an image on a cross road, which points 
out the way, but canndt tread it. But as the^urvey of the 
sciences which we have proposed lies within the power of a 

Cic. ad Att. ix. 7. 

** The original is sodality, or guild societies, which bad their origin in 
the middle ages, when members of the same calling formed a common 
fund and joined in certain ai^iritual exercises, taking a saint for their 
patron out of the Boman calendar. Tliese institutions have 
become commercial. £d, « ^ Exod. vii. 10. 
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private individual, it is my intention to make the circuit of 
knowledge, noticing what parts lie waste and uncultivated, 
and abandoned by*the industry of man, with a^view to engage, 
by a &ithful mapping out of the deserted tracks, the energies 
of public and private persons in their improvement. My 
attention, however, is alone confined to the discovery, not to 
the correction of errors. For it is one thing to point out 
what land lies uncultivated, and another thing to improve 
imperfect husbandry. 

In completing this design, I am ignorant neither of the 
greatness of the work nor my own incapacity. My hope, 
however, is, that, if th^ extreme love of my subject carry me 
too ihr, I may at least obtain the excuse of affection. It is 
not granted to man to love and be wise : ** amaro et sapere.’* 
On such topics opinion is free, and that liberty of judgment 
which I exercise myself lies equally At the dispoation of all. 
And I for my part shall be as glad to receive correction fifom 
others as 1 am ready to point out defects myself. It is the 
common duty of humanity: ** nam qui erranti coiniter mon- 
stnit viam.”^ I, indeed, foresee that many of the defects and 
omissions I shall point out will be much censured, some as 
being already completed, and others as' too difficult to be 
effected. For the first objection I must refer to the details 
of my subject ; with rega|d ^ the last, I take it for granted 
tliat those works are possible which may be accompli^ied by 
some person, though not by every one ; which may be done 
by many, though not by one ; which may be completed in the 
succession of ages, though i\ot Within the hour-glass of one 
man’s life ; and which may reached by public effort, though 
not by private^ endeavour. ^N'evertheless, if any man prefer 
th^ sentence of Solomon-—** Didt piger, Leo est in via;’*^ to 
that of Virgil, ** )> 088 unt^ quia pos8(3 videntur ”*" — 1 shall be 
content to have my labors roceived but as the better kind 
of wish^. For as it requires some knowledge to ask an 
apposite question, he also cannot be deemed foolish who 
entertains sensible desires. 

The Justest division of human learning is that derived 
from the three difierent fficiilties of the soul, the seat of 
learning : history being relative to the memory, poetiy to the 

• 

** Cic. de Off. i. 16. ' F(py. xxii. 13. “ Virg. ^n. v. 231. 
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imagination, and pliilosophy to the reason. By poetry wo 
understand no more than feigned history or fable, without 
regard at present to the poetical style. History is properly 
concerned about individuala^ circumscribed by time and 
place; so likewise is poetry, with. this ^fference, that its 
individuals are feigned, with a resemblance to true history, 
yet like painting, so as frequently to exceed it But philo- 
sophy, forsaking individuals, fixes upon notions abstracted 
from them, and is employed in compounding and soparatiug 
these notions according to the laws of nature and the evi- 
dence of things themselves. 

Any one will easily perceive the justness of this division 
that recurs to the origin of our ideas. Individuals first 
strike the sense, which is as it were the port or entrance of 
the understanding. Then the understanding ruminates upon 
these ima^ or impre^ons received from the sense, either 
simply reviewing them, or wantonly counterfeiting and imi- 
tating them, or forming them into certain classes by com- 
position or separation. Thus it is dearly manifest that 
history, poetry, and philosophy flow from the three distinct 
fountains of the mind, viz., the memory, the imagination, 
and the reason ; without imy possibility of increasing their 
number. For history and experience are one and the same 
thing ; so are philosophy and the^ sciences. 

Nor does divine learning require any other division ; for 
though revelation and sense may difler both in matter and 
maimer, yet the spirit of man and its* cells are the same ; 
and in this'ease receive, as it were, different liquors through 
different conduits. Theology, therefore, consists— 1. of sacred 
histoiy ; 2. parable, or divine poesy ; and 3. of holy doctrine 
or precept, as its fixed philosophy. As for prophecy, w;hicli 
seems a paiii redundant, it is no' more than a species of 
history ; divinediistoiy having this prerogative over human, 
that the narration may precede, as well as succeed the fact. 
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History divided into Natural and Civil ; — Civil suli&ivided into Eccle- 
siastical and Litei|kry. The Division of Natural History according to 
the subject matter, inta the History of Generation^ of Fraoter- 
Generations, and the Arts. 

History i«i cither natural or civil : the natural records the 
works and acts of nature ; the civil, the works and acts uf 
men. Divine interposition is unquestionably seen in both, 
particularly in the affidrs of men, so far‘ as to constitute a 
different species of history, which wo call saci*ed or ecclesias- 
tical. But such is tlip dignity, of letters and arti^ that they 
deserve a separate history, which, aa well as the ecclesiastical, 
w5 comprehend under civil histbiy. 

Wc form our division of natural histoiy upon the three- 
fold state and condition of nature ;*which is, 1. either free, 
proceeding in her ordinary course, without molestation ; 
or 2. obstructed by some stubborn and less common matters^ 
and thence put out of her cotirse, as in the production of 
monsters ; or 3. bound and wrought upon by human means, 
for the production of things artihoiaL Let all natural his- 
tory, therefore, be divided into the history of generations, 
prsstergeneratious, and arts ; the first to consider nature at 
liberty ; the second, natqjre in her errors ; and the iliird, 
nature in constraint. 

The history of arts should the rather make a species of 
natural histoiy, because of the prevalent opinion, as if art 
were a different thing from nature, and things natural 
different from things artidcial : whence many writers of 
natural histofy think they{)ciform notably, if they give us 
the history of animals^ plants, or minerals, without a word 
of the mechanic arts. *A &rthcr mischief is to have art 
esteemed no more than an a&istonb to nature, so as to help 
her forwjurds, correct or set her free, and not to bend, change, 
and radically affect her ; whence an untimely despair has 
crept upon mankind ; who should rather be assured that 
artificial things differ not from natural in form or essence, 
but only in the efficient: for man has no power over nature 
in anything but motion, whereby he either puts bodies to- 
gether, or se})arates them. And therefore,^ fiir as natural 
bodies may be separated or conjoined, man may do anything. 
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Kor matters it, if things are put in order for producing 
effects, whether it be done by human means or otherwise.. 
Gold is sometiuKS purged by the fire, and sometimes found 
naturally pure : the rainbow is produced after a natural way, 
in a cloud above ; or made artificially, by '’the sprinkling of 
water below. As nature, therefore, governs all things by 
means, — 1. of her general course ; 2. her excursion ; and 3. by 
means of human assistance ; these three parts must be received 
into natural history, as in some measure they are by Tliny. 

The first of these parts, the history of creatures, is extant 
in tolerable perfection ; but the two others, the history of 
monsters and the history of art^ may be noted as deficient. 
For I find no competent collection of the works of nature 
digi*essing fiom the ordinaiy course of generations, produc- 
tion^ and motiona ; whether they be singulaiities of place 
and region, or strange events of time and chance ; effects of 
unknown properties, or instances of exceptions to general 
rulea We have indeed many books of fiibulous experiments, 
secrets, and frivolous impostures, for pleasure and strangeness ; 
but a substantial and well-purged collection of hetcroclites, 
or irregularities of nature, carefully examined and described, 
especially with a duo rejection of table and popular error, is 
wanting : for as things now'stand, if fidse fi^s in nature be 
once on foot, through the neglect ^of examination, the coun- 
tenance of antiquity, and the tise made of them in discourse, 
they are scarce ever retracted. 

The desi^ of such a work, of whidi we have a precedent 
in Aristotle, is not to content curious and vain mind^ but — 
1. to correct the depravity of axioms and opinions) founded 
upon common and familmr exe.mples ; and 2. to show the 
wonders of nature, which give the ehortest passage to the 
wonders of art : for by carefully tracing nature in her 
wanderings, we may be enabled to lead or compel her to the 
same again. Nor would we in this history of wonders have 
superstitious narrationb of sorceries, witchcrafts,*' dreams, 
divinations, &;c. totally excluded, where there is fall evidence 
of the fact ; because it is not yet known in what dkses, and 
how fkr effects attributed to superstition, depend upon 
natural causes. And, therefore, though the practice of such 
things is to be« condemned ; yet the consideration of them 
may afford light, not only in fudging criminals^ but in 
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a deeper disdk)stira of Matmre. Nor should men scruple 
examining into these things in order to disooper truth : the 
sun, though, it passes through dirty plaeei^ ^et remains as 
pure as befora ^ose narrations, however, which have a 
tincture of superstition, diould be kept s^aiate, and un« 
mixed with others, that are merely natural. But the 
relations of religious prodigies and miracle^ as being either 
hdse or supematui^ are unfit to 6nter into a histoiy of 
nature. 

As for .the histoiy of At^ wrought or formed, we have 
some collections of agi^ttur# ai$d manual BxtB, but com- 
monly with a rejectioi^ of vulgar experiments, 

which yet are of more service of nature 

tliah tho uncommon onesr into iQechanical 

matters being reputed a diAonmb^tol^h^^ g^untes such 
as appear secrets, rarities^ and subtil!KSea?:^ 9^^ 
arrogance, Plato justly derides in his rept^eiohutation 6f tiie 
dispute between Qippias and .Sd^tates toudbmg beauty. 
Socrates is repr^u^Uied, in his oandoM ma^Uei^ dti]^ first an 
example of a fair vijgin, tte a fiiie hoise^ then'a smooth pot 
curiously glazed. iTUs last iustanca moved Hippias^s choler, 
who said, ** Were it not for politeness*^ sake, would disdain to 
dispute with any that alleg^ sindi low and EK>rdid examplea” 
Whereupon Socrates repliq^ "You faave.reasQii|> and it 
comes you well, being a man so spruce^ attired,.and so trim 
in your shoea’'^ And. certainly the truth they are not 

the highe^.i]istaacee*tihat altrayp afford the. securest inform 
mation ; as iampiii^unaptiy the tate so common 

of the phil<Kip|^«^^w&,^])li^he^^^^ 
fell into thewatesr^ ^ F<m hadthslddked dowi^ he inli^t have 
discover^^ihe ahirs,iiL the wuter i but lookiii||r tip to heaven, 
he could see 1ijie.wateiP& the stars ; for jmsail and small 
things ofbeu discover gi»at oi&s^' better .th^ giekt can dis- 
cover the |mall ; and therefore Ai^Btotle tfose^h^ ^‘That the 
nature of everything i^-best seen ill ita smaller portiona”<^ 
Wheuac'he seeks. th)s imture of a emnmonw^th, first in-a. 
fan^y ; find so the of the vrerld, and l^e policy 

thereof must be sought relations andsmaU'pottkma 

' 4^"' 4v' 

* Plato, Hipp. Maj. in. * Thales ; see PhttcTi Thesei i. 174. 

•" Laertiu^ *'Liie of Thales.” ^ ^ Arist. Polit. i. and Pbys. i. 

2 . U Jfe 
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Tlie magnetic virtue of iron vras not first discovered in Lars, 
but ill needles. 

But in my judgment the use of mecliakiicol history is, of 
all others, the most fundamental towards such a natural 
pliilosoxiliy as shall not vanish in the* fume of subtile, 
sublime, or jdeasing speculations; but bo operative to the 
endowment and benefit of human life ; as not only suggest- 
ing, for the present, many ingenious practices in all trades, 
by connecting and transferring the observations of one art 
to the uses of another, when the experience of several ai-ts 
shall fall under the consideration of one man ; but as giving 
a more true and real illmnination with regard to causes and 
axioms, than has hithexto appeared. For as a man*8 temper 
is never well knowu until he is crossed ; in like manner-the 
turns and changes of nature cannot appear so fully, when 
she is left at her liberfy, as in the trials and tortures of ai*t. 

We add, that the body of this experimental history should 
not only be formed from the mechanic arts, but also from the 
operative and effective part of the liberal sciences, together 
with numerous practices, not hitherto brought into arts ; so 
that nothing may be omitted which has a tendency to inform 
the imderstanding.^ 

- ® And therefore tlie history of sophistications, or adulterations and 
frauds practised in arts and trades, Ought to be inserted, which the 
learned Morhof adds as a fourth part of this experimental- history, 
though it may seem autiiinently included under the history of arts, as 
being the secret part essential to every arty and properly called the 
m3rateiy or craft thereof. Of these impositions, a large number may bo 
readily collected, and serve not only to quicken the understanding and 
enrich experimental history, but also to contribute to perfect tlie science 
of economical prudence. For oonlhiuieB illustrate each other, and to 
know the sinister practioes of an art gives light to the art itself, as well 
as puts men upon their guard against being deceived. See Morhof ’s 
Poly hist.” tonu.ii. p. 128. Shmv, 
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. CHAPTER III. 

Second Division of I?atural Histoiy, in relation to its*Use and End, into 
Narrative and Inductive. The most important end of Natural His- 
tory is to aid in erecting a Body of Philosophy which appertains to 
Induction. Division of tlie History of Geiieratiofns into the History 
of the Heavens, the History of Meteors, the Histoiyof the Earth and 
Sea, the History of Massive or GoQectivo Bodies, and the History of 
Species. 

As natui'al history has three parts, so it has two principal 
uses, and affords, — 1. a knowledge of the things then)selv(;s 
that are committed to history : and 2. the first matter of 
philosoiihy. But the'forfner, litotigh it has its advantages, 
is gf much more inferior considerikfion than the other, which 
is a collection of materials for 'a/jtusrti and solid induction, 
whereon philosophy is to he groiin()^(L Apd m this view, 
we again divide natural history into narrative' and inductive; 
the latter whereof is wanting. If the natural history extant, 
though apparently of great bulk and variety, were to be 
earcAilly weeded of its fables, antiquities, quotations, frivolous 
disputes, pliilology, ornaments, and table>t^, it would shrink 
to a slender bulk. But besides, a history of this kind is far 
from what we require, as wanting the two above-mentioned 
parts of a natural history, viz, pnntergenerations and arts, 
on which we lay great stiTis ; and only answers one })art in 
five of the thi^, viz. that of generations. For the history 
of geiierationib has fivg subordinate parts ; viz^ 1. The celestial 
bodies, considered in their naked phenomena, stri}:q)cd of 
opinions 2. Meteors, comet^*^ and the regions of the air ; 

3. The earih and sea, as integral parts of the universe, 
iucludiug mountains, rivers, tlde^ sands, woods, and islands, 
with a view to natural iiiquiries rather than cosmography ; 

4. The elements, or ^ater assemblages of matter, as I call 
them, — -Viz. fire, air, water, and earth ; and 3: The species of 
bodies, or more exquisite collections pf matter, by us called 
the smaller alisemblage^ in which alone the industry of 

* Bacon/in the original, elaaqeg comets among meteora, yet fifteen 
hundred years before, Seneca had pU^ them among planets, predicting 
that the time would arrive when their seemingly erratic motions would 
be found to be the result of the same laws. We need hardly remind the 
reader of the realization of this sage conjecture in thfi magnificent dis- 
coveries ot Sir Isaac Newton. Fd. 

o2 . , 
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writers has appeared, and that tcfb rather in a luxurious than 
s(»lid manner; as rather abounding in things superfluous^ 
\’iz. the rejiresehtatioix of plants and animdls, &c., than cai'e- 
fill observation^ which should ever be subjoined to natural 
history. In fine, all the natural history we have is absolutely 
unfit for the end we propose, viz. to build philosophy upon ; 
and this both in the manner and matter thereof ; hence we 
set down inductive history as deficient* 


CHAjn^ IV.. 

Civil History divided into Slodtt^asti^l and Literal^. Deficiency of 
the latter. Ihe A-hdenoe of Precepta for its Compilation. * 

Civil history^ in jgeneral, may be divided into three parti- 
cular kinds, viK .€iadredC civil, and literary; the latter whereof 
being wanting, the hirtory of the world appears like the 
statue of Polyphemus, without its eye ; the part that best 
shows the life and spirit of the person. In many particular 
sciences indeed, as the law, mathematics^ and rhetoric, there 
are extiuit some short memoirs, and jejune relations of 
sects, schools, books, authors, and the successions of this kind 
of sciences, as well as some trivial accounts of the inventors 
of things and arts ; but wo say^ that a just and imiversal 
literary history has not hitherto been publiriied. 

The design of this work should bk to relate from the 
earliest ac<M)unts of time, — 1. what paimular kinds of learn- 
ing and arts fiourished, in what ages^ and what parts of the 
world ; 2. their antiquities, progress and travels on the 
globe ; 3. their decline, disappearance, and' restoration. In 
each art should be observed, 4. its origin and occasion of in- 
vention ; 3. tlie manner and /ormVf its delivery ; and 6. the 
means of its iiftroduotion, exercise, and establishment. Add 
to these, 7. the most famous sects and controversies of learned 
men ; 8. the cajumnieii they suffered, and the praises and 
honours they received ; 9^. along let the best authors and 
boohs he noted ; with 10. the scdioofi^ i^bcessions, licademie^ 
societies^ colleges, orders and iiHbatever regards the state of 
. learning : but 11. principally left events he throughout coupled 
wi'^h their caixs^ (which is the soul, as it were, of civil history), 
in relating the nature of counties and people, and 12. their 
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disposition and indisposition to different kinds of learning ; 
,13. the accidents of time, whether hivourablc dr destmctive 
to the sciences ; M. the zeal and mixture of religion ; 15. the 
severity and lenitv of laws ; 16., the remarkable patronage, 
efforts, and endowinonts of illustrious men, for the promotion 
of learning and the like. AU which wo would have handled, 
not in the manner of critics, who barely praise and censure ; 
but historically, or in the way of a naked delivery of hicts, 
with but a sparing uso of private jud^ent. 

For the manner of writing th^ history, wo particularly 
advise the materials of it to be drawn, not only from histoi'ies 
and critical work^ bu^ also principal books of every 

century be regularly consulted wards j so far we mean, 
03 that a taste maybe hod, or> a* Judgment^ fomed, of the 
subject, style, and method theiseot ; whence the litei*ary 
genius of every age may at pleasure’ lie as it were, 

from the dead. 

The use and end of this work is not to derive honour and 
pomp to learning) nor to gmtify an eager curiosity and fond- 
ness of knowing and preserving whatever may relate'thereto ; 
but chiefly to mi^e learned men wise, m tho prudent and 
sober exercise and administiution of .learning, and by mark- 
ing out the virtues and vices of intellectual things^ as well as 
the motions and pertutbqjLions of states, to riiow how tho 
best regulation add government may be thence derived ; for 
as the works of St. Austin or St. Ambrose will not. make so 
wise a divine as a thorough reading of Ecclesiastical History, 
the same will hold true of^ learned men with regard to 
particular books and literary history : for whoever is not 
supported hy e:^mples and the remembrance of things must 
always bo exposed to coutin^nci^ and precipitant^ ' 


• ^ OHAPTEB S „ 

, The Dignity o*f Civil Hi8toiy,and the Ofaetacles it XiM' to eneotmtor. 

Civil !iistoiy,|)aiti^ar|jr so ccdled, is of prime dignity and 
authority among human wntihgs ; as the ek&mplea.of anti- 
quity, the revolutions; ^ things the for^datiqus .of civil 
prudence, with the obtnes and repuistid^ of men, ara 
committed to its trust. But it is attended with . no less 
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difficulty than dignity ; for it i»a work of groat labour and 
judgment, to throw the mind back upon things past, and 
store it with antiquity j diligently to seafbh into, and with 
fidelity and freedom relate, 1. the commotions of times; 
2 , the characters of persons ; 3. the instat>ility of counsels ; 
4. the courses of actions : 5 . the bottoms of pretences ; 
G. the secrets of state ; and 7. to set all this to view in pro- 
per and suitable language : ei^cially as ancient transactions 
are uncertain, and late ones expo^ to dangci*. Whence 
such a civil history is attended with numerous defects ; the 
greater part of historians writing little more than empty and 
vulgar nan-ations, and such as are really a disgrace to Ustory ; 
while some hastily draw up particular :rclations and trivial 
memoirs, some cmly run over the general heads of actions ; 
and others descend to^he minutest pai*ticular, which have no 
relation to the pTindjpifi action. These, in oompliance with 
their genius, boldly invent many of the things they write ; 
whilst those stamp the image of their own affections upon 
what they deliver ; thus preserving fidelity to their party, but 
not to things themselyea Some are constantly inculcating 
politics, in which they take most pleasure, and seek all 
occasions of exhibiting themselves, thus childishly mtemipting 
the thread of their histoiy ; whilst ^others are too tedious, 
and show but little judgment ^ the prolixity of their 
speedies, harangues, and accounts of actions ; so that in 
shori^ nothing is 'sp seldom found amon the writings of men 
as true and perfect civil history. * 


CHAPTER VI. 

Division of Civil History into Memoirs, Antiquities, and Perfect 
t History.' 

This civil histoiy is of three kindfl^ and bears resemblance 
tO' three kinds of pictui^ T'viZr, the unfinished, the finislied, 
and the defreed : thus civil history, which is the j^icture of 
times and things, appears in fnemoirs^ jUst history, and 
antiquities^; but memoirs are history begun, or the first 
strokes and materials of* it; and' antiquities are liistoiy 
defaced, or reignants that liave escaped the shipwreck of 
time. ^ 
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Memoirs, or memoiials, are of two kinds ; whereof the 
<one may be termed comnientaiies, the other I’egistei's. lu 
commentaiies are set down naked events •and actions in 
sequence, without the motives, designs, counsels, specjclies, 
pretexts, occasion^, (kc . ; for such is the true nature of a com- 
inentaiy, though Cscsar, in modesty mixed with greatness, 
<!iilled the best histoiy in the world a commentary. 

Registers arc of two kinds ; as either containing the titles 
of things and persona in order of time, by way of calendars 
and chronicles, else after the manner of journals, preserving 
the edicts of princes, decrees of ooimcil, judicial piHicecdings, 
declarations, letters o/ state, and public orations, without 
c^ontinuiug the thread of the narxjp^^n. 

Antiquities arc the wi'ecks of hi^ry, wherein the memoiy 
of things is almost lost ; or such^particulm as industrious 
persons, with exact and scnipuloiis diligence, can any way 
collect ftom genealogies, calendars, titles ihseriptions, monu- 
ments, coins, names, etymologies, jiroverb^ traditions, 
archives, instruments, fragments of public and private 
history, scattered! passages of b<>oks no way historiced, <kc.; 
by which means something is recovered from the dehxge of 
time. This is a laborious work yet acceptable to mankind, 
as carrying with it a kind of revei^ential awe, and deserves 
to come in the place of thgse &balous and fictitious origins 
of nations we abound with ; though it has the less authority, 
as but few have examined and exercised a liberty of thouglit 
about it, • 

* In these kinds of imperfect history,. no deficiency need be 
noted, they being of their- own nature imperfect : but 
epitomes of hiutoiy are the corruption and moths that have ^ 
fretted and corroded many sound and excellent bodies of 
history, and reduced thefti to base and unprofitable dregs ; 
whence, all men of sound ^ud^netit declare 4lie use of them 
ought to be banished. 


• CHAPTER m 

Division of History into Chronicles, Biographies, and Perfect Relations. 
■« Tlie Development of their parts* ^ ^ 

Just history is of three kinds, with regard to the three 
objects it designs to re|>rgsent j which are either a jiortion 
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of time, a memorable person, or •an illustrious action. Tlie 
lirst kind we call writing annals or chronicles ; the second, ^ 
lives; and the*tlurd, narratives or reMtions. Chronicles 
share tho greatest esteem and reputation, but lives excel iu 
advantage and use, as relations do in tnilh and sincerity. 
For chronicles represent only grand public actions, and 
ternal shows and appearances to the people, and drop the 
.smaller passages and motions of men and But as tho 

divine artiiicer hangs the greatest weight dpon the smallest 
strings so such histories rath^ .show the noiup of aiikirs, 
than their true and inward Ana though it in- 

tersperses counsel, yet delighting in g^nde\ir, it attributes 
more gravity and prudence to human actions, than really 
appears in them ^ so i^t s^te might *bc a truer picturef of 
human lif^ than eertidu. histories of this kind : whereas 
livcs^ if wrote with and judgment, proposing to repre- 
sent a pei^U} in whom actions, both great and small, public 
and privs^, are blended together, must of necessity give a 
more genuine, native, and lively representatiem, and such as 
is fitter for imitation. 

Phrticiilar relations of actions, as of the Peloponnesian 
war, and the expedition of Cyrus, may likewise be made with 
greater truth and .exactness than histories it times; as 
their subject is more level to the ^quiry and capacity of the 
writer, whilst they who undertake the history of any largo 
2)ortipn of time must need meet with blanks and cm^Hy 
s2)ao^,:which they generally fill up out of*cheir own invention. 
This exception, however, must be made to tho sincerity of 
i-elations, that, if they be wrpte'Uear the timeapf the actions 
tbemsdve«^ they ar^ in that caqe, to he greatly suspected of 
partiality or prejudice. But as it is usual for opposite parties 
to publish relations of th^ same tiiansactions, they, by this 
moans, open the way to trutl^ which lies betwixt the two 
extremes : so that, a^er tho heat of (soutention is allayed, a 
good and wise historiammay hence be furnished wilh matter 
for a more jierfect history. 

As to the deficiencies in these, three kinds of^ history, 
doubtless ^many particular transactions have been left unre- 
corded, to jlSie gr^t ^prejudice, ih point of honour and glory, 
of tln^o kingdqm^ and states wherein they passed. But to 
oxuit other nations, we have particidar reason to complain to 
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your Majesty of the imperfection of the present history of 
England) in the main continuance of it» and the partiality 
and obliquity of that of Scotland, in the most copious and 
recent account tbit has been left us. As* this island of 
Great Britain -will* now, as one united monarchy, deadend to 
future ages, we cannot but deem it a work alike honourable 
to your Majesty, and grateful to posterity, that exploits were 
collected in one history, in the style of the ancient Testa- 
ment, which hands down the story of the ten tribes and the 
two tribes as twins together. I£ the greatness of the under- 
taking, however, should prove any obstacle to its perfect 
execution, a shorter p^od of tha^fiaught with the greatest 
intcivst, occurs, from the junction ^f the roses to the union 
of tlic two kingdoms — ia, space of time which to me aj»peai's 
to contain a crowd of more mexhoicable evente than ever oc- 
curred in any hercditaiy monarchy of simile diuntion. For 
it commences with the conjoint adoption of a crown by arms, 
and title, an entry by battle, and a marriage setidement. 
The times which follow, paitaking of the nature of such 
beginnings, like waters after a tempest, full of workings and 
swellings, though without boisterous storms, being well navi- 
gated by the wisdom of the pilot,^ one of the most able of 
his predecessors. Then succeeded the reign of a king, whose 
policy, though rather actua^d by passion than counsel, exer- 
cised great influence upon the courts of Europe, bakmcing 
and vai'iably inclining their various interests ; in whose time, 
also, began that gre& change of religion, an action seldom 
bix>ught on the s^ge. Then the reign of a minor. Then an 
attempt at usurpation, thotgli it was but as a febris ^he- 
mera then the reign of a queen, matched with a foreigner ; 
then the reign of a queen, solitary and unmarried.' And 
now, as a close, the gloHous and auspicious ovent of the 
union of an island, divided fr^xa the rest of the world : so 
that we may say the old oracki which gave rest to .^nfas, 
aiitiquam ex^uirite matrem,”^ is MflUed ini. the union of 
England and Scotland under one sceptre. Thus as massive 
bodies, dhiwn aside from their course, ex^ience certain 
waverings and trepidations before they fix wd settle, so this 
monarchy, before it was to settle in your Majesty and your 
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lieirs, in whom I hope it is established for ever, seems by the 
providence of God to have undergone these mutations aiuj 
deflections as prelude to stability. • 

With regard to lives, we cannot but wonder that our own 
times have so little vadue for what they enjoy, as not more 
frequently to write the lives of eminent men, ¥or tho\igli 
kings, princes, and great personages are few, yet there arc 
many other excellent men who deserve better than vague 
re])orts and barren elegies. Here the &ncy of a late T)oet, 
wlio has improved an ancient fiction, is not inapplicable, 
lie feigns that at the end of the thread of every man’s lite, 
there hung a medaJ^ on .which the ngi^me of the deceased is 
stamped ; and that l^e, wtdting upon the shears of the fatal 
sister, as soon as the thread was cut, caught the medals, 
and threw them out of his bosom into the river Lethe. He 
also represented man^ birds flying over its banks, who 
caught, the medals in their beaics, and after carrying them 
about ibr a certain time, allowed them tc tall in the river. 
Among these birds were a few swans, who used, if they caught 
a medal, to carry it to a certain temple consecrated to im- 
mortality. Such swans, however, are rare in onr age. And 
although many, more mortal in their affetjiions than their 
bodies^ esteem the desire of fame and meiiio^ but a vanity, 
and despise praise, whilst they^o nothing that is praise- 
worthy,;^— " animos nil magnee laudis egentes yet their phi- 
losophy springs from the root, " non prius laudes coutein- 
psimus quam laudanda &cere desiviifius ; ” and docs not 
alter Solomon’s judgment, — memory of the just shall be 
with praises ; but the name of the wicked shall rot ; the 
one flourishing, whilst the other consumes or turns to cor- 
ruption. So in that laudable way of speaking of the dead, 
" of happy memory! of pious memory I” *ko., we seem to 
acknowledge, with Cicero an& Demosthenes, " that, a good 
name is the proper inheritance of the deceased which in- 
heritance is lying wafite in our tilne, and deserves tu be 
noticed as a deficiency. 

In the business of relations it is, also, to be wished that 
greater diligence were employed; for there is no signal 
action, but has some good pen to describe it. But very few 

r 

• .^n. V. 751. Pror. s, 7. ^ • Bemosth. adv. Lept. 488. 
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being qualified to write a complete history, suitable to its dig- 
nity (a thing wherein so many have failed), if memorable acts 
were but tolerably related as they pass, thi^ might lay the 
foundations, and afford materials for a complete history of 
times, when a writer should arise equal to the work. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

Division of the History of Times into TTniversal and Particular. Tlie 
Advantages and Disadvantages of both. 

‘ History of times ia either or particular, as it re- 

lates the transactions of the whotd world, or of a certain 
kingdom or nation. And there have been those who would 
seem to give us the history of the world fxmu its origin ; 
but, in reality, offer only a rude cotleerion Of things, and 
certain short narratives instead of a history ; whilst others 
have nobly, and tu good advantage, endeavoured to describe, 
as in a just history, the memorable things^ which in their 
time happened over all the globe. For human affiurs are 
not so far divided by 'empires and countries, but that in 
many cases they still preserve a connection : whence it is 
pro})er enough to view, as in one picture, the fates of an age. 
And such a general histoiq^ as this may fi^uently contain 
particular reflations, which, though of value, might otherwise 
citlicr be lost, or never agaiii reprinted ; at least, the heads 
of such accounts may be thus presej^ed. But upon mature 
consideration, the laws^ of just; history appear so severe as 
scarcely to be observed in so large a field of matter, whence 
the bulkiness of history ahoald rather he retrendied thm 
enlarged ; otherwise, ho who has. such variety of matter 
everywhere to collect, if he preserve not constantly the 
strictest* watch upon his informations, will bd apt to take up 
with rumonrs and popular reports, and Work such kind of 
superficial matter into his history. !^Dd, then, to retrench 
the whole, he will he obliged to pass over many things other- 
wise wortny of relation, and often to contract and shorten 
his stylo; wherein there lies no small danger of frequently 
cutting off useful narration^ in order to' oblige monlmd in 
their%vourite way of compendium ; whence «BUch accounts, 
wliich might otherwise livp of themselves, may come to be 
utterly lost. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Second Division of the History of Times into Annals and Journals. 

Histoby of times is likewise divisible into annals and 
journals, according to the observation of Tacitus, where, 
. mentioning the magnificence of certain structures, he adds, 
" It was found suitable to the Homan dignity that Hlustiious 
things should be committed to annals, but such as these to 
the public journals of the city;”* thus referring what related 
to the state of the commonwealth to annals, and sin idler 
matters to journals. And so there should be a kind of 
heraldiy in regulating the dignities cf books as well a» per- 
sons: for as nothing takes more from the dignity of a state 
than confufflon of oraeis and degi^ecs, so it greatly takes ^i'om 
the authority of history to intermix matters of triumph, 
ceremony, and novelly, with matters of state. And it were 
to be Wi^d that this distinctibn prevailed; but in om* 
times journals are only used at sea and in military expedi* 
tions, whereas among the ancients it was a regal honour to 
have the daily acts of the psdoce recorded, as we see in the 
case of Ahasuerus^ king of FersiaJ’ And the journals of 
Alexander the Great contained even trivied matters yet 
journals are not destined for trivial things alone, as annals 
ore for serious one^ but contain all things promiscuously, 
whether of greater or of less concern. 


CHAPTER X 

Second Divinon of Special Civif Histoiy into Poro and Mixed. 

The hurt divirion of civil histoigr is into pure and mixed. 
Of the mixed t^ere are two eminent kinds, — ^tho one princi* 
pally ciyil, and the other principrily natural : for a kind of 
writing has been int];oduc^ that does not give particular 
narrations in the continued thread of a hisl^y, but where 
' the writer oollects and culls them, with choice, r)ut of an 
author, then reviewing and as, it were ruminating upon 
them, takes occarion to treat pf political subjects; and this 

•lAimalci, xn{.*^af. ^ Bather'^: 1. 

' < Plutardh^B Symposium, i. qu .; Hi and Alex. Life, xxiii. 76. 
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kind of ruminated history wc highly esteem, provided the 
^Titers keep close to it professedly, for it is both unseason- 
able and irksome «to have an author profess he will write a 
proper history, yet at every turn introduce politics, and 
thereby break the* thread of his narration. ^1 wise his- 
tory is indeed pregnant with political rules and precepts, 
but the writer is not to take ail opportunities of delivering 
himself of them. 

Cosmographical history is also mixed many wayi^>— as 
taking tlie descriptions of countries, their situations and 
fruits, from natural history; the accounts of dties, govern- 
ments, and manners, from civil history; the climates and 
astroromical phenomena^ from malhematics: in which kind 
of history tl^ present age seems to excel, as having a full 
view of the world in this lighh The andents had some 
knowledge of the zones and antipodes^ — 

Kosque ubi primuR equis oriens afflavit aabdti^ 
lllic eera TubeiiR acoendit luQiina vesper/^ 

though rather by abstract demonstration than &ct. Bht 
that little vessels, like t}ie celestial bodies diould sail round 
the whole globe, is the happiness of our’ age. These timei^ 
moreover, may justly use not only plus ultra^ whete the 
ancients used non plus ultra, but also imitabile fhlmen where 
the andents said non imita]K]e fiilmen, — 

** Bemens qui dsibos et non imitabile fiilmen.*’’^ 

This improvement of navigation ^may give us great hopes 
of extending and improving the sciences, especially as 
it seems agreeable to the Divine will that theydiouldbe 
coeval. Thus the prophet T)aniel foretellfi^ that Many 
shall go to and fro on tlie,earth, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased,** as if the opezmess«and thorough passage of the 
world and the increase of knowledge were* allott^ to the 
same age, T.7hich indeed we find already true in part : for the 
learning of thdae times scarce yields to the former periods or 
returns ct learning, — ^the one among the Greeks and the 
other among the Bonnans, and in, many particulars fiu: ex- 
ceeds them. . 

• ViigU, GeoT£^c^ i. 251. ^ ViigU, .^aeid, vi. 590. 

« Bao. zii. 4. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ecdedastical History divided into the Greneral distoiy of the Churchy 
History of Prophecy^ aud History of Providence. 

Ecclesiastical history in general has nearly the same 
divisions with civil history: thus there are ecclesiastical 
chronicles, lives of the fathers, accounts of synods, and other 
ecclesiastical matters; hut in propriety it may be farther 
divided, — 1. Into the general history of the Church ; 2. The 
history of prophecy; and, 3. The histoiy of providence. The 
fii*st describes the times of the Church militant, whether 
fluctuating, as the ark of Noah; moveable, as the ark in the 
wilderness; or at rest, as the ark in the temple ; that is, in 
the states of persecution, migration, and peace.* And in this 
l>art there is a redundancy rather than ^ deficiency, but it 
were te be wished t&e goodness and sincerity of it were 
equal to the bulk. 

The seqend part, viz. the history of prophecy, consists 
of two relatives, — ^the prophecy and the accomplishment; 
whence the nature of it requires, that eveiy Scripture pro- 
phecy be compared with the event,' through all the ages of 
the world, for the better confirmation of the &ith and the 
better information of the Churcli with regard to the inter- 
pretation of prophecies not yet filfilled. But here we must 
allow that latitude which is peculiar and familiar to divine 
prophecies, which have their completion not only at stated 
times, but in succession, as participatmg of the nature of 
their author, " with whom a thousand years are but as one 
day,” ^ aiid therefore are not fulfilled punctually at once, but 
have a ^wing accomplishment through many ages, though 
the height or fulness of them lufiy refer to a single age or 
moment. And this is a wor]^^ which I find deficient ; but it 
should either be undertaken with wii^om, sobriety, and 
reverence, or not at dl. / 

Thetbird part, •'--the^hiatoxy of providence, has been touched 
by some, pious pens, but not without a mixturo ^of party. 
This history ia employed in observing that Divine agreement 
which there sometimes is betwixt the revealed and secret 
will of God. For although the counsels and judgments of 

(I 

* Paalm Izxzjz. 4. 
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Gdd are so secret as to l^e absolutely unsearchable to man,^* 
yet the Divine goodness has sometimes thought fit, for the 
&)nfirmation of hj|( own people, and the confutation of those 
who 81*6 as without God in the world, to write them in such 
capital letters, as they who run may read them.^ Such ai'o 
the remarkable events and examples of God’s judgments, 
though late and unexpected, sudden and unhoped for delive- 
rances and blessings Divine counsels dork and doubtful at 
length opening and explaining themselves, &c. All which 
have not only a power to confirm the minds of the faithfiil, 
but to awaken and convince the consciences of the wicked. 


CHAMER XII. 

Tlic Appendix of History embraces the WohiIb of Men, as the Body of 
lIi>«tory iiicludcfl their Exploits. Its Division into Speeches, Letters^ 
and Apophthegms. 

And not only the actions of mankind, but also their say- 
ings, ought. to bo preserved, and may doubtless be songietimes 
inserted in history, so fay as they decently serve to illnstrate 
the naiTation of facts; but books of orations, epistle^ and 
apophtliegms, are the proper repositories of human discourse. 
Tile speeches of wise men upon matter of business, weighty 
causes, or difficult points, of great use, not only for elo- 
quence, but for the knowledge thipgs themselves. But 
the letters of wise men upon serious affairs arc yet more 
scn'iceable in points of civil prudence, as of all human speech 
nothing is more solid or excellent than such epistle^ for 
tliey contain more of natural ,sense than orations, and more 
ripeness than occasional discourses;, so letters of state affoirs, 
written in the order of ^time by those that manage them, 
with their answeri^ afford the best materials for civil, 
history. ' 

Nor do apophthegms only serve fordomament'and delight^ 
but also for action and dvR use^ as being the edge-tools of 
speech, — 

** Secures aut mucrones Terborum,*’* 
which cut and penetrate the knots of bnsinesa and affairs : 

I* 1 Cor. ii. c Epis. to the Ephesians ii. and Habak. ii. 

* Cicero's Epis. Fam. ix. 
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for occasions liave their revolutions, and wliat has once been 
advantageously used may be so again, either os an old thing 
or a new one. • Nor can the usefulness cf these sayings in 
civil aihiirs be questioned, when Osesar himself wrote a book 
upon the subject, wliich we wish were extant ; for all those 
we have yet seen of the kind appear to be collected with 
little choice and judgment. 


CHAFTEE Xm. 

The Second leading Brsneh of Licaiiilng^^oetry. Its Division into 
Narrative, Dramwo, and Paiabolic. Three Examples of the latter 
species detailed. r 

PolBTRT is a kind of learning generally confined to the 
measuiie of words^ but otherwise extremely licentious, and 
truly belonging to the iipagination, which, being unrestrained 
by laws, may make what unnatural mixtures and separations 
it pleasea It is taken in two sensea or with respect to 
words and matter. The first is but a clmrac^er of style and 
a certain form of speech not relating to the subject, for a 
true narration may be delivoiud in verse and a feigned one 
in prose; but the second is a capital part of learning, and no 
other t^n feigned history. And here, as in our divisions, 
we endeavour to find and trace tiie true sources of leaiiiiiig, 
and this frequently without giving way to custom or the 
establidied order,— we shall take no^ particular notice of 
satire, elegy, epigram, ode, Ac., but turn them over to philo- 
sophy and the of speech, and under the name of poetiy 
treat nothing more than imagijiaiy histoiy. 

The justest division of poetry, except what it shares in 
common with history (wmeh has its feigned chronicles, 
feigned lives, and feigned relations), is,— 1. Into narrative ; 
2. Dramatic; and, 3. Allegorical.- Narrative poetry is sucii 
an exact imitation ofi history as to deceive, $d it not often 
carry things beyond probability. « Dramatio poetry is a kind 
of visible histoiy, giving the images of things as if ilioy were 
pr^nt, whilst histo^ reprints them as past. But allego- 
' xi<^ poetry is history with its type, which represents intel- 
lectual things io the senses. 

■ Narrative poetiy, otherwiM called heroic poetry, seems, 
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\7ith regard to its matter, not tlie versification, raised upon 
^ noble foundation, as having a principal regard to the dig- 
nity of human nature. For as the active '^orld is infeiior 
to the rational soul, so poetiy gives that to mankind which 
history denies, and in some measui'e satisfies the mind with 
shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance. For, upon a 
narrow inspection, poetry strongly shows that a greater 
grandeur of things, a more perfect order, and a more beauti- 
ful variety is pleasing to the mind than can anywhere bo 
found iu nature after the foil. So that, as the actions and 
events, which ai'c the subjects df true history, have not that 
grandeur which satisfiiQs the mind, poetry steps in and feigns 
mor '3 horoical actions. And as risl history gives us not the 
suc^ess of things according to the, deserts of virtue and vice, 
l»octry corrects it, and presents us with the fiites and for- 
tunes of persons rewarded or punisted aoodrding to merit. 
And as real history disgusts us with a familiar and constant 
similitude of things, poetry relieves us by unexpected turns 
and changes, and thus not only delighti^ but inculcates 
morality and nobleness of souL Whence it may be justly 
esteemed of a Divine n^re, as it raises the mind, by accom- 
modating the images of things td our desires, and not, like 
histoiy and reason, subjecting the mind to things. And by 
these its charms, and congriility to the mind^ with the assist- 
ance also of music, which conveys it the sweeter, it makes its 
own way, so as to have been in high esteem in the mo.st 
ignoiunt ages, and afbong the most barbaroite people, whUst 
otlicr kinds of learning were utterly excluded. 

Dramatic poetry, which has the theatre for its world, 
would be of excellent use if itiwere sound ; for the discipline 
and coiTiiplion of the theatre is of very great consequence. 
And the cori’uptions of thiis kind are numerous in our times, 
but file regulation quite ne^ected. The actioh of the theatre, 
though mqfilcm states esteem it but ludicrous^ unless it be 
siitirical and biting, waa carefully Valched by* the ancients, 
that it might improve mankind in virtue knd indeed mmiy 
wise meif and great philosophers ha/ve^^ih<mght it to the 
mind as the bow to. the fiddle; and certain it is, though a 
great secret in nature, that the udnds of men in company 
are more open to afiections and impressaons thim, when alone. 

But allegorical poetry excels the others, and appears a 

2 n 
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Bolemn sacred thing, which religion itself generally makes 
use of, to preserve an intercourse between divine and human 
things ; yet this, also, is corrupted by a levity and indulgence 
of genius towards allegory. Its use is ai^biguous, and made 
to serve contrary purposes ; for it envelops as well as illus- 
trates, — ^the first seeming to endeavour at an art of conceal- 
ment, and the other at a method of instructing, much used 
by the ancients. For when the discoveries and conclusions 
of reason, though now common, were new, and first known, 
the human capacity could scarce admit them in their subtile 
state, or till they were brought nearer to sense, by such kind 
of imagery and examples ; whence ancient times are full of 
their &bles, their allegoriei^ and their similes. From ^this 
source arise the symbol of Pythagoras, the enigmas of 
Sphinx, and the &ble^of ./ISsop. Nay, the apophthegms of 
the ancient sages were usually demonstrated by similitudes. 
And as hieroglyphics preceded letters, so parables preceded 
arguments ; and the force of parables ever was and will be 
great, as being clearer than arguments, and more apposite 
than real examples. 

The other use of allegorical poetry is to envelop things, 
whose dignity deserves a veil ; as when the secrets and 
mysteries of religion, policy, and pMlpsophy, are wrapped up 
• in fables and parables. But tboiLgh some may doubt whether 
there be any mystical sense concealed in the ancient fables 
of the. poet^ wo caxmbt ' but think there is a latent mystery 
intended in some of them : for we do not, therefore, judge 
contemptibly of them, because they are commonly left to 
children and grammarians ; but as the writing that relate 
these fables are, next to the llacred .ones, the most ancient, 
and the fables themselves much plder still, being} not deli- 
vei-ed as the inventions of t}ie writers^ but as things before 
believed and deceived, they appear Uko a soft whisper from 
the traditions of more^andent nation^ conveyed -^iirough the 
flutes of the Grecians.^ But all hith^o attempted towards 
the interpretation of these parables proving unsatisfactory to 
us, as havmg proceeded from men of but common-place 
learning, we set down the philosophy of ancient fsbles as the 
only deficiency in poetry. But lest any person should ima- 
gine that any^f these deficiencies are rather notional than 
res I, and that we, like augury oonly measure countries in 
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our mind, and know not how to invade them, we will pro- 
ceed to subjoin esjjimples of the work we recopimend. These 
shall be three in number, — one taken from natural philo- 
sophy, one from polities, and another from morals. 

PAN, OR NATURE.* 

Explained of Natural Philosophy. 

“The ancients have, with great exactness, delineated 
universal nature under the person of Pan. They leave Iiis 
origin doubtful : some asserting him the son of Mercury, and 
others the common ofi^pring of a)l Penelope's suitoi's. The 
latter supposition doubtless occasioned some later writers to 
entfblc this ancient fable, P<melopo--a thing frequently prac- 
tised when tile early relations are applied to more mc^om 
characters and persoi^ though someomes with great absur- 
dity and ignorance, as in the present case : for Pan was one 
of the ancientest gods, and long, before the time of Ulysses : 
besides, Penelope was venerated by antiquity for her matronal 
chastity. A third sort will have him the issue of Jupiter 
and Hybfis, that is, EepFoacL But whatever his origin was, 
the Destinies are flowed his sisters. 

** Ho is described by antiquity with pyramidal horns 
reaching up to heaven, a roi^gh and shaggy body, a very long 
])cai‘d, of a biform figure, human above, half-brute below, 
ending in goat’s feet. His arms, or ensigns of power, are a 
pipe in his left hand,*composed of seven reeds ; in his light 
a crook ; and he wore for his mantle a leopard’s skin. 

“ His attributes and titles were, the god of hunters, shep- 
herds, and all the rural inhabitants ; president of the moun- 
tains, and after Mercury the next messenger of the gods. 
Ho was also held the leader and ruler of the Nynoqph^ who 
continually danced and frisked about him, attx»nded with the 
Satyrs, and^heir elders the Silenl He had alsp the power 
of striking tcia:orB, especially such as Vere vain and super- 
stitious ; whence they came to be called panic terrors.^ 

“ Few sCbtions are recorded qf hini ; .only a prindpal one is, 
that he challenged Cupid at wrestlings and was worsted. 
He also catched the giant l^phon in a net, and held him 
fast. They relate farSier of him, that when Ceres growing 

* Hymn to Pan, Horn. Odyas. atr. ^ * CTicero, Epis. to Atticus, 5. 
h2 
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disconsolate for the rape of Proserpine, hid herself, and all 
the gods took the utmost pains to find her, by going out 
<h*{ferent ways* for that purpose, Pan only had the good 
foLtiine to meet her as he was hunting, gnd discovered her 
to the rest. He likewise had the assurance to rival Apollo 
in inusio; and in the judgment of Midas was preferred: but 
tlie judge had, though with great privacy and secrecy, a pair 
of ass 8 ears fastened on him for his sentence.^ 

“ Tliere is very little said of his amours, which may seem 
•strange among such a multitude of gods, so profiiaely amo- 
rous. , He is only reported to have been very fond of Echo, 
who was also esteemed his wife j and one nymph more callcci 
Syiinx,‘ with the love of whom Cupid inflamed him for his 
insolent challen^; so he is reported, once, tojiavo solicited 
the moon to accompany him aj^rt into the deep woods. 

“ Lastly, Pan had no descendant, which also is a wonder, 
when the male gods were so extremely prolific ; only he 
was the reputed father of a servant girl, called lambe, who 
used to divert strangers with her ridiculous and prattling 
•stories.” . ^ • 

This fable is, perhaps, the noblest of all antiquity, and 
pregnant with the mysteries and secrets uf nature. Pan, as 
the name imports, represents the universe, about whose 
origin there are two opinions V viz., that it either sjuiing 
from Mercury, that is, the Divine Word, according to the 
Scriptures and philosophical divines ; ^.or from the confused 
seeds of things. For some of the philosophers^ held that the 
seeds and elements of nature wore infinite in their substance; 
whence arose the opinion of homogeneous primary parts^ 
which Anaxagoras either inV^ented or propagated. Others 
more accurately maintain that the variety of nature can 
equally spring ^from aeed^ certain and dofimte in substance, 
but only diversified in form and figure, and attribute the 
remaining varieties tqthe interior orgamzation the seeds 
tiicmselves. From t^ source the doctrine *of atoms is de< 
rived, which Democritus maintamed, and Leucippus found 
out. But others teach oidy one principle of nature — ^Thales, 
water; Anaximenes^ air; Heraolitui^ fire^ — and defined this 

« Ovid, Metariorphos^ fi. ' ^ Anaxagoras, in Diog. Laert. 

* Tills difference between fhe .three philosophies is nothing else, as 
Hippocrates has observed (De Dicta, 4ib. i.}, than a mere dispute about 
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principle, wliich is one in a2t, to be various and dispensable 
4D powers, and involving the seeds of all natural essences. 
They who introduced, — as Aristotle and Plafo,^ — ^primordial 
matter, every way disanunged, shapeless, and indifferent to 
any form, approached nearer to a resemblance of the figure 
of the parable. For they conceived matter as a coiirtewin, 
and the forms as suitors ; so that the whole dispute comes to 
these two points: viz., either ^ that nature jn'oceeds from 
Mercury, or from Penelope and all her Buitors.s 

The third origin of Pan seems; borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Hebrew mysteries, either by means of the Egyp- 
tians, or otherwise ; for it relates to the state of the world, 
not, in its first creation, but as made subject to death 
and corruption after /the fall : and in this state it was 
and remains the offspring of God aj^d Sin, or Jupiter and 
Eeproach. And, theiofore, these three several accounts of 
Pan’s birth ijtiay seem true, if duly distinguislied in res])ect 
of things and times. For this Pan, or the universal nature 
of things, which we view and contemplate, had its origin, 
from the divine word, and confused matter, first created 
by God himself, with the subsequent introduction of sin, and 
oonsequently corruptioiL 

The Destinies are justly made Pan’s sisters ; for the rise, 
preservation, and dissolutil^n of things ; theii’ depresifions, 
exaltations, processes, triumphs, and wliafcever else can be 
ascribed to individila} natures, are called fates and destinies, 
but generally pass unnoticed, except indeed in. striking 
examples, as in men, cities^ and nistions. Pan, or the nature 
of things, is tlio cause of these several changes and effects* 
and in regard to individifels as the cliain of natural 
causes, and the thread of , the Destinies, links them together. 
The ancients likewise feigned that Pan ever lived in the 

words. Forif there be but one angle ’element or eubsl^uce identical in 
all its parts, as Jihe primary mover of tbiilg^ it follows, as this sub- 
stance IB equally indifferent ^ the forms of eimh of l^e three elements, 
that one qjune may attach to it quite as pbihraophiit^ly as tho other. 
In strict language, sudi a substance could 'not be denned ly any of 
these terms; as air, or Waters apfp^hr onj^ m . its accidental qualities, 
and it is not allowable to define ^anything whose essential properties 
remain undiscovered. £d. ' . ^ Pinto’s Tinieeus. 

< Bacon directs his int^retatiou here to the confused mixture of 
things as sung by Virgil, llcUgi 31. i • 
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open air ; but the Farcffi or the Destinies in a large sub- 
terraneous cave, fix)m which they emerged with inconceivable 
swiitness, to operate on mankind because the common face of 
the universe is open ; but the individual &.^es, dark, swift, and 
sudden. The analogy will also correspond if fate be enlarged 
above its ordinary acceptation as applicable to inanimate 
nature. Since, also, in that order nothing passes without a 
cause, and nothing is so absolutely great as to be indepen- 
dent, nature holding in her lap and bmm every event either 
small or great, and disclosing them in due season, it is, 
therefore, no marvel that the Parc» ore introduced as the 
sisters of Pan : for Fortune is the daughW of the foolish 
vidgar, and finds fiwour only with the more unsound philo- 
sophers. And the words of l^icurus savour less of dotage 
th^ profanify — Fro^tare credere &bulam Doorum quam 
fatiim asserere*^ — as if anything in the frame of nature could, 
like an island, stand apart from the rest. But Epicurus 
framed his natural philosophy on his inoial, and would hear 
of no opinion which might press or sting his conscience, or 
ill any way trouble that eathynda or tranquillity of mind 
which he had received from Democritus. Hence, being 
more indulgent to his own frncies'than patient of truth, he 
fairly cast off the yoke, and abandoned as well the necessity 
of fiite as the fear of the gods. 

Homs are given him broad at the root^ but narrow and 
sharp a-top, b^use the nature of al[ things seems j^yvar 
midid : for individuals are infinite ; hut being collected into 
a variety of species, th^ riie \xp into kinds ; and these again 
ascend, and are contract^ into generals, till at length nature 
may seem collected to a poiiit^ which is sigoified by the 
pyramidal figure of Pan’s horns, ^ And no wonder if Pan’s 
horns reach to the heavens,, s^ce the sublimities of nature, 
or abstract ideas, reach in a manner to things divine. Thus 
Homer’s famous chain pf natural ^uses is tied to Ahe foot of 
Jupiter’s chain and indeed no one can treat of metaphysics, 
or of the internal and immutable in nature, without imshing 
at once into natural thedogy.' > 

Pan’s body, or the boefy of:na^!^ is, with great propriety 
and elegance, |^ted l^ry, as representing the 

^ Sepeca'i Epistles. 


^ IliJid, ix. 
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rays of things : for rays are* as the hair or fleece of nature, 
and more or less worn by all bodies. This evidently appears 
in vision, and in* all effects or operations at*a dist^ce : for 
whatever operates thus may be properly said to emit rays.^ 
But particularly tne beard of Pan is exceeding long, because 
the rays of the celestial bodies penetrate, and act to a pro- 
digious distance, and have descended into the interior oi the 
earth so far as to change its surBme and the sun himself, 
when douded on its upper part, appears to the eye bearded. 

Again, the body of nature is justly described biform, be- 
cause of the difference between its superior, and inferior 
parts j as the former,' for their beauty, regularity of motion, 
and^ influence over the earth, maybe properly represented by 
the*human flg^'e, and the latter, bi^use of their disorder, 
irregnlaiity, and subjection to the celestial bodies are by the 
brutal. This biform flgtue also represents the participation 
of one species with another, for there appear to be no simple 
natures, >ut all ^larticipato or consist of two : thus man has 
somewhat of the brute, the Inmte somewhat of the plant, the 
plant somewhat of the mineral ; so that all natural b^ies 
have really two faces, or* consist of a supeiior and an inferior 
species. 

There lies a curious allegory in the making of Pan goat- 
footed, on account of the m^ion of ascent, which the teiTcs- 
trial bodies have towards the air and heavens : for the goat 
is a clambering creature, that delights in climbing up rocks 
and precipices ; and m the same manner the matters des*> 
tined to this lower globe strongly affect to rise upwards, as 
appears from the clouds and meteors. And it was not with- 
out reason that Gilbert, whb has written a painlul and 
elaborate work upon the n^/sgnet, doubted whether ponderous 
bodies, after being separated a jong distance from the eartb, 

do not lose their gravitating tendency towards it; 

■ 

^ This is always supposed to be the cam m vision, the mathematical 
demonstrations m optics proceeding invariably upon the assumption of 
this phcnon)ienon. JSd, 

* Bacon had no idea of a oeutral and he# muoh it has contri- 
buted to work these interior revdvtieiia The thermometer oi Drebbel, 
which be describes in the sMond part of the Novum Organnm, has 
shown that down to a certain depth beneath the earth’esuriace the tem- 
perature (in all climates) undergo^ no change, and beyond that limit, 
that the heat augments in propoatioD to the descent. ' id. 
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Pan’s arms, or the ensigns Ka bears in bis bands, are of 
two kinds ; the one an emblem of harmony, tbe other of 
empire, flis pipe, composed of seven reedi^ plainly denotes 
the consent and harmony, or the concor^ and discords of 
things, pi-oduced by the motion of the seven planets. If 
there be other planets yet concealed, or any greater mutar 
tions in the heavens, as in superlunary cornet^ they seem 
like pipes either altogether united or silent for a time, because 
their influence either does not reach so ^low as us, i»v lejivos 
uniiitemipted the haimony of the seven pipes of Pan. 11 is 
crook also contains a flue representation of the ways of 
nature, which are partly straight and partly crooked : thus the 
staff, having an oxtraordinaxy bend towi^s the top, denotes 
that the works of Divine Providence are generally brought 
about by remote meaqs, or in a circuity as if somewhat else 
were intended, rather than the effect produced ; as in the 
sending of Joseph into Egypt. So, likewise, in human 
govemment, they who sit at the helm manage and wind the 
people more successfully by pretext and oblique courses than 
they could by such as are direct and straight ; so that in eflect 
all'sceptres are crooked on the top/ Nay, in things strictly 
natural you may sooner deceive nature than force her, so 
improper and self^sonvicting are open direct endeavours, 
wh^ereas an oblique and inainuatlng way gently glides along, 
and secretly accomplishes the purpose. 

Pan’s mantle, or clothing, is with great ingenuity made of 
a leopard's skin, because of the spots it h^: for, in like 
manner, the heavens alte spidnkled with stars, the sea with 
islands, the earth with flowers, and almojat particular 
thing is variegated, or wears a* mottled coat. 

The bflice of Pan could not be more livelHy expressed 
than by making him the god of hunters : ibr every natural 
action, every niotion and process^ is no other than a ch^ ; 
thus arts and science^ hunt out their works, <and human 
schemeGf and counsels their several ends, and^’all living crear 
tures either hunt out their aliment, pursue their prey, or 
seek their pleasures, and this in a skilM and sagacious man* 
ner.™ He is .also styled of the rural inhabitant^ 

m « Torv%4e8ena lapum Bequitur, fupiia ipse oapellam : 

, , Plorentem cytisuin sequitur lasava capella.” 

• ’ “ o Virgil, Ed. ii. 68. 
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because men in this situatioft live more according to nature 
iihan they do in cities and courts, where nature is so corrupted 
with effeminate firts, that the saying of the poet may be 
verified : — 

** pars minima eat ipsa puella sui.*’" 

He is likewise particularly styled president of the moim> 
tains, because in mountains and loffy places the nature of 
things lies more open and exposed to the eye and the under- 
standing. 

In his being called the messenger* of the gods, next after 
Mei’cnry, lies a divine allegory ; next “alter the word ol 
God, the image of the World is the herald of the divine 
power and wisdom, according 'to the expression of the 
Psalmist : ‘‘ "fhe heavens declare the glorjr of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy-work.”f 

Pan is delighted with the company of the Nymphs : that 
is, the souls of all living creatures are the delight of the 
world, and he is properly called their governor, becau^ each of 
them follows its own nature as a leader, and all daiice abont 
their own respective rjpgs with infinite variety and neven- 
ccasing motion. Hence one of the modems has ingeniously 
reduced all the power of the soul to motion, noting the pre- 
cipitancy of some of the ancients, who, fixing their thoughts 
prematurely on memory, * imagination, and I'eason, have 
neglected the cogitative faculty, which, however, plays the 
cliief rdle in the work of conception. For he that remembers, 
cogitate^ as likewise he who fancies or reasons ; so that the 
soul of man in all her moods dances to the musical airs of the 
cogitations, which, is that rebounding of the Nympha And 
with these continually* join *the Satyrs and Sileni, that is, 
youth and ago ; fdv idl things have a kind of young, cheerful, 
and dancing time ; and again their time of jdown^ totter- 
ing, and creeping. And whoever, in a true light, considers 
the motioiiS and endeavours of both Jbhese ages, like another 
Democritus, -v^l perhaps find them as odd strange as 
the gesticulations and antic motionsr of the Satyrs and 
SilenL 

, 'The power he had of strikii^' tenmnii COtil^s a very sen- 
sible doctrine, for natoire hius implanted in all living 

” Ovid, Bern. Amoris^ v. 34}. Hurt. Epist. « Psalm xiz. 1. 
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creatures, as well to keep them from risking their lives as to 
guard against injuries and violence i and yet this nature on 
passion keeps not its hounds, but with jftst and profitable 
fears always mixes such as are vain and senseless j so that all 
things, if wo could see their insides, would appear fuU of 
panic terrors. Nor is this superstition confiiLed to the vulgar, 
but sometimes breaks out in wise men. As Epicurusi, Non 
Deos vulgi negare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Diis 
applicare profanum. 

The presumption of Pan in challenging Cupid to the con- 
flict, denotes that matt^ has an appetite and tendency to a 
dissolution of the world, and &Iling back to its first chaos 
again, unless this depravity and inclination were restiained 
and subdued by a more powerful concord and agreemenl of 
things, properly expressed by love or Cupid ; \t is therefore 
well for mankind, and the state pf all things^ that Pan was 
thrown and conquered in the struggle^ 

His catching and detaining Typhon in the net receives a 
Rimil^r explanation j for whatever vast and unusual swells, 
which the word Typhon signifies, may sometimes be raised 
in nature, as in the sea, the clouds,* the earth, or the like ; 
yet nature catches, entangles, and holds aU such outrages and 
insurrectiems in her inextricable net, wove as it were of 
adamant. c 

That part of the &ble which attributes the discovery of 
lost Ceres to Pan, whilst he was hunting, a happiness denied 
the other gods, though they diligently and expressly sought 
her, contains an exceeding just^^d prudent admonition ; viz. 
that we 'Are not to expect the ’S^veiy of things useful in 
common life, as that of com, denc^d by Ceres, from abstract 
philosoj^hies, as if these were the g^s of the first order, — ^no, 
not though we used our utino^ end^vours tliis way, — ^but 
only from Pan, that is, a 8ag^i9ns experience and ^general 
knowledge of nature, which is .often fouAd, even hjr aeddent, 
to stumble upon such' discoveries^ whilst the pursuit was 
directed another way. . . . 

The event of Bis contending vdth Apollo in musib, aflbi^, 
us an useful instruction, that maj^h^elp to humble the human 
reason and judgment which is't^' Apt to boast and glory in 
itself. There ewrem to be two kiids of harmony ; the one of 
Divine Providence, the other of^ human reason : but the 
9 LaertiuB’s Life of Epicurus. 
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l^ovemment of tho world, tHe administration of its affairs, 
and the more seci'et divine judgments, sound harsh and 
dissonant to hum^n ears or human judgment ; and though 
this ignorance be justly rewarded with ass’s ear^ yet they 
are put on and worn, not openly, but with great secrecy ; 
nor is the deformity of the thing seen or observed by the 
vulgar. 

We' must not find it strange if no amours are related of 
Pan, besides his marriage with Echo ; for nature enjoys 
itself, and in itself all other things : he that loves, desires 
enjoyment ; but in profusion there is no room for desire ; 
and therefore Pan, remaining content with himself, had no 
passion, unless it be for discourse^ which is well shadowed out 
by £cho, or talk ; or when it is more accurate, by ^ 3 rrinx, or 
writing.4 But l^ho makes a most ^ceUent wife for Pan, 
as being no other than genuine philosophy,, which fidthfully 
repeats his words, or oidy transcribes exactly as nature dio* 
tates ; thus representing the true image and reflection of the 
worl(^ without addipg a tittle. The calling the moon aside 
into a deeply embrowned wood, seems to refer to the conven- 
tion between the sense and spiritual things, For the ear of 
Endymion and Fan are different, the moon of her own 
accord in the latter case stooping dpwn from her sphere as 
Endymion lay asleep, intimaluig that divine illuminationB oft 
glide gently into the understanding, cast asleep and withdrawn 
fironi the senses. But if they be <illed by sense, representing 
Pan, they afford no oflier light than that 

Quale, per incertam ImiBiii, Bub luce malignS, ^ 
il&t iter in aylvia,**' 

It tends also to the support and perfection of Fan o!r 
nature, to be without offspring ; for the world genendics.in its 
liorts, and not in the way of a whole, as waojiing a body eix- . 
temal to* itself wherewith to generate. 

Lastly, for the supposed or qninou» prattling daughter of 
Pan, it is an excellent addition to the fikble,' and. aptly re- 
presents ihe talkative philosophies that have, at all times 
been stirring, and filled the worid with idle tales ; being 
ever barren, empty, and ser^e, though ^metimes indeed 
diverting and entertaining and sometimes agi^ troublesome 
and importunate. 

f Syrinx signifying a reed, or the ancient pen. ' JEneid, vi. 270* 
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PERSEUS/ OR WAR. 

Explained of the Preparation and Conduct nhcessaiy to War. 
^'The £tble relates, that Perseus was (^spatched from the 
east by Pallas, to cut off Medusa's head, who had comiuitted 
great ravage upon the people of the west ; for this MedusA 
was so dire a monster, as to turn into stone all those who but 
looked upon her. She was a Gk>rgon,and the only mortal one ot 
the three ; the other two being invulnerable. Perseus, there- 
fore, preparing himself for th^ grand enterprise, bad presents 
made him from three of the g(^ : Mercury gave liim wiugs 
for his heels ; Pluto, a helmet ; and' Pallas, a shield and a 
mirror. But though he was now so well equipped, he p(i,sted 
not directly to MMtisa, but first turned aside to the Grese, 
who were half-sisters to the Gorgona These Greae w ere ^ay- 
heoded, and like old women from their birth,' having among 
them lall three but one eye, and one tooth, which, as they had 
occasion to go out, they each wore by turns, and laid them 
down again upon coming back. This eye and this tooth they 
lent to Perseu^ who, now judging^ himself sufliciently fur- 
nished, he, without further stop, files swift ly away to Medusa, 
and finds her asleep. But not venturing his eyes, for fear 
she should wake, he turned his head aside, and view'ed her in 
Pallas’s mirror, and thus directin'g his stroke, cut off her he:id ; 
when immediately, from the gushing blood, there darted 
Pegasi^s winged. Perseus now insert^ , Medusa’s head into 
Palliis’s shield, which thence retained the faculty of astonish- 
ing and benumbing all who looked on it.” 

This &ble seems invented to diow the prudent method ot 
choosing, undertaking, and conAucting a war. The.chicf thing 
to oDnsider in undertaking wrar is; a comihiBBion :l^m Pallas, 
oertainl}! hot Venus, aa the Trojan war was, or other 
dight motive. ''Because the designs of war ought to be jus- 
tified by wise counsel^ As to the choice of wjx, the frble 
propounds three grave and usefiil precepts. 

^e first is, that no prince diould be over-solicitous to 
anbdue a neighbour^ nation : fojr the method ,of' enlarging 
: an empire is very different froti^tl^t of increasing an estate. 
Begaid is justly had to contlgui^ or adjacency in private 
' lands and posmsions ; but in the extend&g of empire, the 

* Ovid, Metooi. iv. 
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occasion, the facility, and adjutage of a war, are to be re- 
garded instead of vicinity. Thus Perseus, though an eastern 
prince, readily undertook an expedition into* the remotest 
parts of the westqpi world. An opposite instance of the 
wisdom of this precept occurs in the different strategy of 
war practised by Philip and Alexander. For Philip urged 
war only on the frontiers of his empire, and with great strife 
and peril barely succeeded in bringing a few cities under his 
rule, but Alexander carried his invading arms into distant 
countries; and with a felicitous boldness undertook an ex- 
pedition against Persia, and subduing multitudinous nations 
on h\s journey, rested at last rather &tigued with conquest 
thau with arms. This policy is further borne out by the 
propagation of the Koman power ; for at the time that the 
amis of this martial people on the si^e of the west stretched 
no further tlian Ligl 1 ril^ they had brought under their 
dominion all the provinces of the East as fiir as. Mount 
Taums. In like manner, Charles the Eighth, finding a war 
with Great Britain attended with some dangers, directed his 
onteqirise against Naples, which he subdued with wonderful 
rapidity and ease. One of the causes of these wonderful 
successes in distant wars, is the low state of discipline and 
equipment, which invites the attack of the invading power, 
and tbo terror which is gen#nlly struck into the enemy from 
the bold audacity of the enterprise. Nor can the enemy 
retaliate or effect way reciprocal invasion, which always re- 
sults from a war waged with the frontier nationa But the 
chief point is, that in subduing a neighbouring state the 
choice of stratagems is narrowed by circumstances ; but in a 
distant expedition, a inan nftiy roll the tide of war , where 
the military discipline is most relaxed, or where the strength 
of the nation is most tom and^wastid by civil disemd, or in 
whatever jiart the enemy cap be the most e&ily subjugated. 

The soccfid precept is, that the c^use of the war be just 
and honourable; for this adds alacrity both to the soldiers 
and the jpeople who find the supplies^ procures aidi^ al- 
liance£f, mid numerous o&er conveniences. Now, , there is 
no cause of war more just 'and laudable than the suppjressing 
of tyi’anriy, by which a people are dispirited/ benumbed, or 
left without life and vigour, as at the sight 6^ Medusa. Such 
heroic acts transformed Hercules into a divinity. It was 
undoubtedly a point of religion with the Romans to aid with 
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valour and npeed such of their allies and confederates as 
were in any way distressed. So just aijd vindictive wars 
have generally met with success ; as the war of the triumvi- 
rate in revenge for the death of Caesar, jihe war of Severus 
for the death of Pertinax, and of Junius Brutus for the 
death of Lucretia; for they who take uji arms to relieve and 
revenge the calamities of men fight under the standard of 
Perseus. 

Lastly, it is prudently added, that as there were three of 
the Gorgons who represent war, Perseus singled her out for 
his expedition that was mortal ^ which afibrds this precept, 
that such kind of wars should chosen as may be brought 
to a conclusion without pursuing vast and infinite hopes. 

Again, Perseus’s setting out is extremely well adapted to 
his undertaking, and^ a manner commands success, — ^he 
received despatch from Mercury, secrecy from Pluto, and 
finresight from Pallas. It also cojitains an excellent alle- 
gory, that the wings given him by Mercury were for his 
heels, not for his shoulders, because expedition is not so 
much required in the first prepamtions for war as in tho 
subsequent matters that administer to the first ; fi:>r there is 
no error more frequent in war than,- after brisk preparations, 
to halt, for subsidiary forces and eflective supplies. 

The allegory of Pluto’s helnfet rendering men invisible 
and secret, is sufficiently evident of itself; for secretness 
appertaiiis to celerity, inasmuch as speed prevents the dis- 
closure - of counsels : it therefore succeeds in importanco. 
Pluto’s helmet also seems to. imply, that authority over the 
army is to be lodged in one chief; as directing committees 
in such oases are too apt to scatter dissensions among the 
troops . and to be swayed by paltry Ireaks and jealousies 
rather tli^ by patriotism. It is not of less importance to dis- 
cover the designs of the enemy, for which purpose the mirror 
of Pallas must be joiped to the helmet of Plut& to disclose 
the weakuesi^ the ffivisious, oqiliiBels, spies, dnd fiictions of 
the enemy. But as these arms are not sufficient to cope 
with all the casualties of war, we must grasp the shield of 
Pallas, i.e. oi Providence, as a defence from the caprices of 
fortune. To t^is belong the despatch of spies, the fbrtffica- 
tibn of camps, the equipment and position of the army, and 
whatever tends to promote thetsuccess of a just defensive 
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war. For in the issue of contests the shield of Pallas is of 
•greater consequence than the sword of Mars. 

But though IWseus may now seem extremely well pre- 
pared, there still remains the most important thing of aU, — 
before he enters upon the war he must of necessity consult 
the Grem. These Grese are ti*easons, half but degeneiRto 
sisters of the Gorgons, who are representatives of wax’s ; for 
wars are generous and noble, but treasons base and vile. 
The Gress are elegantly described as hoaiy-hcaded, and like 
old women from their birth, on account of the peipetual 
cares, fears, and trepidations attending traitors. Their force 
also, before it breaks cait into open revolt, consists either in 
an eye or a tooth ; for all faction alienated from a state is 
both watchful and biting, and this eye and tooth is as it 
were commoif to all the disaffected^ b^use whatever they 
Icain and know is transmitted from one to another, as by 
the hands of faction. And for the tooth they all bite with 
the same, and clamour with one throat, so that each of them 
singly excesses the multitude. 

These Greae, therefore, must be prevailed upon by Perseus 
to lend him their eye*and their tooth, — the eye to give 
him indications and make discoveries the tooth for sowing 
nmiourS) raising envy, and stirring up the minds of the 
people. And when all thone things are thus disposed and 
prepared, then follows the action of the war. 

He finds Medusa ^asleep ; for whoever undertakes a war 
with prudence genexuUy frlls.upon the enemy unprepared, 
and nearly in a state of security ; and hero is the occasion 
for Pallas’s mirror, for it is common enough, before the 
danger presents, to see exactly into the state and posture of 
the enemy; but the principal use of the glass in the very 
instant of danger, to discover jthe manner thereof^and pre- 
vent consternation, which is the thing ihlended by Per- 
seus’s turning his head aside and viejying the enemy in the 
glass.^ • 

Two effects here follow the conquest, — 1. The darting 
forth of Pegasus, which evidently denotes fiune, that fiies 
abroad, proclaiming the victory and near. 2. The bear- 

^ Thus it is the excellence of a general early to Acacover what turn 
the battle is likely to take, and looking prudently behind, as weU as 
before, to pursue a victory so a%not to be unprovided for a retreat.' 
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ing of Medusa’s head in the shield, which is the greatest 
possible defence and safeguard; for one grand and memorable 
enterprise, hap^my accomplished, bridles afL the motions and 
attcm})ts of the enemy, stuprdes disaffection, and quells 
commotions. 


DIONYSUS, OR BACCHUS.* 

Explained of the PassionB. 

“ The fable runs, that Semele, Jupiter’s mistress, having 
bound him by an inviolable oath to grant her an unknown 
request, desired he would embrace her in the same form audir 
manner he used to embrace Juno; and the promise being 
irrevocable, she was burnt to death with lightning in the 
pelrformancc. The embryo, however, was i^ewed up, and 
carried in Jupiter’s thigh, till the complete time of its birth ; 
but the burden thus rendering the father lame, and giving 
him pain, the child was thence called Dionysus. When born, 
he was committed for some years to be nursed by Proser- 
pina ; and when grown up, appeared with such an etFcminate 
face, that his sex seemed somewhat^ doubttid. He also died 
and was buried for a time, but afterward.- revived. When a 
youth, ho first introduced the cultivatioji and dressing of 
rines, the method of preparing wine, and taught the use 
thereof; whence becoming ^unous, he subdued the world, 
even to the utmost bounds of the Indies. He rode in a 
chariot drawn by tigers : there danced about him certain 
deformed demons called Cobali, &c.; the Muses also joined 
in his train. He married Ariadne, wdio was deserted by 
Theseus. The ivy was sacred J?o him. . He was also hold thq 
inventor and institutor of religious rites and ceremonies, 
but such ^ were wild, frantic, and full of corruption and 
cruelty. He had also the power of strilUng men with frenzies. 
Pentlieus and Orpheus were tom t(/‘ pieces by the frantic 
women at his drgies, ^he first for c'&tibing a tree to behold 
their outrageous ceremonies and the other for the music of 
his harp. But the acts of this god are much entiyigled and 
Cbnfotmded with those of Jupiter.” 

This fable seems to contain a little system of morality, so 
that there is s^yirce any better invention in all ethics. Un- 

* Ovid’s Metamorphoses, iii. iv. spd vi. ; and Fasti, iii. 767. 
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(lor the histery of Jjacchus is* drawn the nature of nnlawfiil 
desire, or atfection^and disorder; for the appetite and thiist 
of api>arcnt good is the mother of all unlawful desire, though 
ever so destructive^ and all unlawful desircKS are conceived 
in unlawful wishes or rerpiests, rashly indulged or gmiited 
before they arc well understood or considered ; and when the. 
aftbetion licgins to grow wann, the mother of it (the naturii 
of good) is destroyed and burnt up by the heat. And whilst 
an unlawful desire lies in the embryo, or iinripened in the 
mind, wdiich is its father, and here rei>vosonted })y Ju[)itor, it 
is cherLshed and concealed, especially in the inferior j)art of 
the mind, con-esponding to the thigh of the body, whore pain 
twitches and dep} cs.ses the mind so far as to render its rtNso- 
liitioiis and actions imperfect and Lime. And even after this 
child of the mind is confinned, and gains strength by con- 
sent and habit, and coim^s forth into action, it innst still be 
^nursed by Proserpina for a time; that is, it skiilhs and 
hides its head in a clandestine manner, as it wci'e undei*- 
groiind, till at length, when the checks of shaiue and fear ari‘ 
removed, and the reqTiisite boldness acqniivd, it (dtlior as- 
sumes the ])r(^toxt of some virtue, or openly d(‘S}>isos jidaTny. 
And it is justly observed, that every vehement pas,sion ap- 
j)cars of a doubtful S(*x, as having the strength of a man at 
lirst, but at last tlie inipoUnH'e of a woman. It is also exet*!- 
lently ad<led, that I’iicdius died and rose agjiin ; for the aflcc- 
tions sometimes seemJ:o die and be no move; but tlierc is j!o 
tmsting tli(*m, even though they were buried, being al uavs 
a]»t and re.idy to I’iso again whenever the occasion or objc'ct 
olf(n*s. 

That nacchus shoidd he the inventor of wine cames a fine 
allegory with it; 1(»3’ cveiy airection is eunniiig and subtile 
in discovei’iiig a ]a*ojKr mattor.to nourish and feed it; and 
of all things known to mortals, wine is the* most powerful 
and elleetual* for exciting and int1amiig:j; psissions of all kinds, 
being indeed lik(' a common fuel to tlioni all. 

It is again wdth ^^i-eat elegance observed of Bacchus, that 
he subduc3 provinces and undertook endh\sa expeditions; for 
the affections never rest- sjitisficd with what tli(*y enjoy, hnt 
with an ('iidlcss tuid insatiable appetite thirst^ifter somewhat 
further. And tigers are prettily feigned to draw the clnariot ; 
for as soon as any aflectioifc shall, from going on foot, be ad- 
2 I 
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vanced to ride, it triumphs over reason, and exerts its cruelty, 
iit'rcencss, and strengtli against all that o])pose it. 

It is also Imnorously imagined, that ridiculous demoris 
.should dance and frisk about this chariotj.; for every passion 
produces indecent, disorderly, interchangeable, and deformed 
motions in the eyes, countenance, and gesture,- -so that the 
j)erson under the impulse whether of anger, insult, love, <fec., 
though to himself he may seem grand, lofty, or obliging, 
\ct in the eyes of others appears mean, contemptiblt», ur 
ridiculous. 

The Muses also are found in the train of llacchus; for 
there is scarce any passion without --its ai-t, science, or doc- 
trine to court and flatter it; but iu this res})cct tlu; in- 
didgence of men of genius has greatly detnicted from the 
majesty of the Muse^ who ought to bo tfio leaders and 
conductors of human life, and not the handmaids of tlio 
piissions. 

The allegory of Bacchus falling in love with a cast mis- 
tress is extremely noble; for it is certain that the alfocthms 
always court and covet what has been r< ejected upon ex[)e- 
riou^c. And all those who, by serving ;i»id indulging their 
passions immensely raise the value of onjoymeiit, shmild 
know, that whatever they covet and ]uirsuc, wdiethor riches, 
plejusurc, glory, learning, or any»;ldng else, they only ] a a, sue 
those things that have been fbrsjiken, and cast oil' with cou- 
tcni]U. by great numbers in all agesj after possession and 
experience. 

Nor is it without a mystery that the ivy was sacred to 
Bacchus ; and this for two reasons, — ^First, because ivy is an 
evergreen, or flourishes in the winter; and, .^secondly, be- 
cause it winds and creeps about so many things, as trees, 
walls, and buildings, and raiiiyes itself above them. As to the 
flrst, every p^ission grows fresh, sti*ong, and vigorous by 
opposition and prohibition, as it were by a kind of contrast 
or antiperistasis,^ like the ivy in the winter? And for the 

** The word uvriTrfplarnffic, used by the Greeks to expr^ess the forces 
of activity and resistance, which are continually producing all the vario- 
gated tissue of phenomena wliich mark the histoiy of the moral and 
physical world, and aie necessary to tlieir preserv.ation. Without reac- 
tion, ttctioii coiila not take place, as force can be only displayed in 
overcoming resistance, and wc can have no idea of its existence except 
from its efiect upon the antiigoiiistic ivrcc it attempts to subdue. In 
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Second, the predominant passion of the mind throws itself, 
tike the ivy, rounf^ all human actions, entwines all our reso- 
lutionSj and perpetually adheres to and mixes itself in, among, 
or even overtops tl^em. 

And no wonder that superstitious rites and oeronumios 
are attributed to Bacclius, when almost every ungovemabn^ 
passion grows wanton and luxmiant in corrupt i*eligioiis; 
nor again, that fury and frenzy should be sent and dealt out 
by him, because eveiy passion is a short frenzy, and if it be 
vehement, lasting, and take deep root, it terminales in mad- 
ness. ^nd hence the allegory of Pentheiis and Oi-pheus 
being torn to pieces is Evident; for every headstrong passion 
is (extremely bitter, severe, inveterate, and revengeful upon 
all curious inf^uiiy, wholesome admonition, free counsel and 
persuasion. • 

Lastly, the confusion between the persons of Jupiter and 
Bacchus will justly admit of an allegoiy, because noble and 
meritorious actions may sometimes proceed from virtue, 
sound reason, and magnanimity, and sometimes again from 
a concealed passion and, secret desire of ill, however they 
may be extolled and praised ; insomuch that it is not easy to 
distinguish betwixt the acts of Bacchus and the acts of 
Jupiter. 

But perhaps we remain Ibo long in the theatre, — it is 
time we should advance to the palace of the mind. 

]iiec]i:iiiic8, Newton has observed that reaction is always equal to action, 
uTul we may observe a simikir principle in the aiitiperistasis of the 
moral world. The reactions in conmfunities and individuals against any 
dominant principle are generally nmrked with excesses proportionally 
antagoni^iic to the fashions over which they prevail ; and though no 
precise certainty can be acquir|;d in the interpretation of phenomena 
connected with the human will, yet we think a vast amount of proximate 
truth might be elicited, and a llood of light dirown upon the springs of 
our s])iritiial nature by a philosophic attempt to generalize such move- 
ments and couilbct them with the htghcr la^s of our mental constitu- 
tion. Physienlly speaking, the force of the body resisting only augmerds 
the effect of the force which endeavours to conquer it ; while in the 
moral world dt increases both the effect and the power, as resistance 
irritates the assailing force and con^quently excites it to redouble its 
efforts : hence may be seen the wisdom of that Providence who has 
hidden the springs of the universe from ocular vision to sharpen man’s 
faculties in their <iiscovery, and who ordinarily surroinids the course of 
genius with difliculties, in order that it may burst through them with 
purer Hame. £cl. ^ 
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CHATPTEB I. 

Division of Learning into Theology and Philosophy. Tho Latter divide d 
into the Knowledge of God, of Nature, and of Man. ^instruction 
of Philosophia Prima aa the Mother of all the Scienecd. 

TO THE KING. 

All history, excellent king, treads the earth, perfomiing 
the office of a guide rather than of a light : and poetry is, as 
it wei*©, the streiun of knowledge, — a pleasing thing full of 
variations, and affects to be insjnred with divine ra})tiiro, to 
which treasures also ppetend. But now it is time I sliould 
awake and raise myself from tho earth, and explore the 
liquid regions of philosophy and the sciences. Knowledge 
is like waters ; some descend from tho heavens, some spiing 
from tho eaiiih. For all knowledge ])roeceds from a twofold 
source, — either from divine inspiration or external sense. As 
for that knowledge which is infusoti f y 'instruction, that is 
cumulative, not original, as it is dn watei's, which, besides the 
head-springs, arc hicroased }»y the reception of other rivers 
which fall into them. We shall, vheriiforc, divide sciences into 
theology and philosojdiy. In the for-inor wc do not include 
natural theology, of which we arc ^ to Sf)e:ik anon, but 
restrict ourselves to inspired divhiiiy, the treatment of which 
wo reserve for tluj close of the work, as the fruit and sabbath 
of all liumau contemplations. Philosophy has throe objects ; 
riz., God, nature, and man ; as also three kinds of rjiys — for 
nature strikes the human intellect with a direct ray, God 
v/Ith a refracted ray, from, the imjquality of tho incdium 
betwixt the Creator and the creatures, and man, as exhibited 
to himself, with a r(jflected* ray : whence it is proper to 
divide philosophy into tho doctiinc of the deity, the doctrine 
i^f nature, and tho doctrine of man. 

But as the divisions of the sciences are not liftc diftbrent 
linos tliat moot in one angle, but leather like the branches of 
rocs that join j,u one tinnk,* it is first nccessaiy that we con- 

* Tills observation is the foundation of Fatlicr Cartel’s late piece Do 
Mallieioatiquc Universclle, wherein, by help of sensible represenLa- 
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stitntc an universal science as a pai*(.*nt to the rest, and as 
ihaking a i)art of ijic common road to tlie sciences before the 
ways separate. And tliis knowledge we call “ pliilosophia 
prinia,” primitive ov primativc or summary jdiilosophy ; it liars 
no otlier for its opposite, and differs from other S(ii('nc<?s 
rather in the limits whei’cby it is confined than in tin' sub- 
ject as treating oidy the summits of things. And whclluM- 
this should be noted «as wanting may seem doubtful, though 
1 rather incline to note it ; for *1 fiful a certain *rbapRody of 
natural theology, logics, ami jihysics, delivered in a ccM'taiii 
siiblimiLy of discourse, by such as aim at being admired for 
standing on the )»innaclt:s of the sciences ; but what we mean 
is, without ambition, to design some goncml science, for the 
reception of .-^xionis, not iieculiar to any one science, but 
common to a number of them. • 

Axioms of this kind are numerous ; for example, if equals 
. be added to unetpnils, the wholes will be unequal. TJiis is a 
rule ill matbematics, wliicli holds also in ethics, with regard 
to dis(i‘ibutive justice. For in commutative justice, equity 
requir(*s, that equal jiortjons be given to unequal persons ; 
but in distributive justice, that unequal portions should be 
distributed to uiiequals. Hiiugs agreeing to the same third, 
agree also with one. another : this, likewise, is an axiom in 
mathematics, and, fit tbe sairfe time, m sorviceabh^ in logic as 
to be the fountiation of syllogism.** Nature shows herself best 
ill her smallest work*. This h a rule in philosophy, that 
produced tbe atoms of Tlemocritus, and wixs justly employed 
by Aristotle in pf»litics, when he begins the consideration ot 
a commoiiwealtli in a fiimily. ^11 things change, but nothing 
is lost.^ This is an axiom in pliysie.s, and holds in natural 
theology ; for as the suiu*of matter neither cluninishes nor 
increases, so it is equally the wnrk of omnipotence to create 
or to annihihite it, which even the Scripture testifies; “ Didici 
quod omnia opera, quaj fecit Deus, periwvcrent in pcrpctiium : 
lion possiimus *eis quicquam addei*e, ncc anferre.”^ Things 
are preseiyed from destruction, by bringing them back to 
their principles. This is an axiom in physics, but holds 

tions and divisions, he proposes to teaoh the sciences readily, and even 
abstract iiuithcniatics, to common capacities. Shaw.^ 

^ Whately’s Logic, ii. 3, § 1. ^ Cf. Plat. Theset. i. 152. 

Eccl. iii. 14, and xlii. 21. ^ 
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equally in politics ; for the preservation of states, as is well 
observed by Machiavel,® depends upon r little more than 
reforming and bringing them back to their ancient customs. 
A putrid malady is more contagious in its early than in its 
more matured stages, holds in natural as in moral philosophy ; 
foB wicked and desperately impious persons do not corrupt 
society so much as they who blend with their vices a mix- 
ture of virtue. What tends to preserve the effects of the 
greatest laws of nature, displays the strongest action, is a 
rule in natural philosophy. For the first and universal 
motion, that preserves the chain and contexture of nature 
unbroken, and prevents a vacuum, sb they call it, or empty 
discontinuity in the world, controls the more particular law 
which draws heavy bodies to the earth, and preserves the 
region of gross and compacted natures. The saine rule Ls 
good in politics ; for those things which conduce to the con- 
servation of the entire commonwealth, control and modify, 
those made ibr the welfare of particular members of a 
government. The same principle may be observed in theo- 
logy; for, among the virtues of this class, charity is the 
most communicative, and excels all the rest. The force of 
an agent is augmented by the antiperistatis of the counter- 
acting body,^ is a rule in civil states^ as in nature, for aU fac- 
tion is vehemently moved and^ incensed at the rising of a 
contrary faction. 

A di^ord ending immediately in a concord sets off the har- 
mony. This is a rule in music that holds also true in morals. 
A trembling sound in music gives the same pleasure to the 
car, as the comscation of w^ter or the sparing of a dia- 
mond to the eye, — 

" splendet tremulo sub" lumine pontus.” « 

The organs of 'the senses resemble the organs of refiection, 
as we see in optica and acoustic^ where a concave glass re- 
sembles the eye, and' a sotmding cavity the ear. And of 
these axioms an infinite number might be collected; and 
thus the celebrated Persian magic was, in effect, no more 
than a notation of the correspondence in the structure and 
fiibric of things natural and dviL Nor let any one under- 

* Biscorao flopni la Prima Deca cU Tito Livio, libro 3. 

' Aristotle, Meteors, Problem 1, § 11. v ^tieid, vii. 9. 
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stand all this of more similitudes, as they might at first ap- 
pear, for they rejilly are one and the same footsteps, and 
impressions of nature, made upon different matters and sub- 
jects. And in thjs light the thing has not hitherto been 
carefully treated. A few of these axioms may indeed be 
found in the writings of eminent men, here and there ^in- 
terspersed occasionally ; but a collected body of them, which 
should have a primitive and summary tendency to the sci- 
ences, is not hitherto extant, though a thing of so gieat 
moment as remarkable to show nature to be one and the 
same, which is supposed the office of a primary philosophy. 

There is another pant of this primary philosophy regarding 
the ad’^entitious or transcendental condition of things; as little, 
much, like, different, possible, impossible, ^eniity, nonentity, 
&c. For as these things do not properly come under physics, 
and as their logical consideration rather accommodates them 
to argumentation than existence, it is pro])er that this point 
be not quite deserted, as being of considerable dignity and 
use, so as to have' some place in the arrangement of the 
sciences. But this shoul^ be done in a manner very different 
from the common : for example, no writer who \\ak treated 
of much and little, endeavours to assign the cause why some 
things in nature are so numerous and large, and others so 
rare and small ; for, doubtl^ it is impossible in the natui'e 
of things, that there should be as great a quantity of gold as 
of iron, or roses as plenty as grass, and as great a variety 
of sjiecific as of imperfect or non-specific nature.'' So, like- 
wise, nobody that treats of like and different has sufficiently 
explained, why betwixt particular species there ore almost 
constantly interposed some things that partake of both ; as 
moss' betwixt corruptioni and a plant ; motionless be- 
twixt a plant and on animal ; .bats betwixt birds and quad- 
rupeds, ic. Nor has any one*hitherto discovered why iron 
does not attract iron, as the loadstope does ; and why gold 
does not attract gold, as quicksilver does, Ac. But of these 

^ Spedfie bodies ; that is, those which have a certain homogeneous 
form and regularity in their oiganization, and which exist in such variety 
as to urge the mind to fonn them into species. £d. 

* the aid of the microscope, moss has been dismvered to be only a 
collection of small plants, with parts as distinct and regular io their con- 
formation as the larger plants. The vervain which, generally covers 
the sui-foce of moist bodies l^g exposed to the air presents similar 
appearances. £dm 
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]'articul!iv 3 we find no mention in the discourses of trans- 
ceiidentals ; for men have rather pursued t^jie quii'ks of words 
than the subtilities of things. And, therefore, we would 
introduce into piiniary philosophy a real and solid inquiry 
into these transceiidentals, or ^vcntitious conditions of 
beings, according to the laws of nature, not of speech. 


CHAPTER II. 

Xalural Tlieology with its Appendix, the Knowledge of Angola and 
Spirits. * 

Thus having first seated the common parent of the sci- 
ence.^ as BereCj nthia rejoicing over her celestial offspring, — 
“ Oinnes coelicoLas; onmes supera alta tenentes,” • — 

we return to our division of philosophy into divine, natural, 
and human; for natural theology may be justly called 
divine philosophy. Divine philosophy is a science, or rather 
the rudiments of a science, derivable from God by the light 
of nature, and the contemplation of his creatures ; so that 
with regard to its object, it is truly divino ; but with regard 
to its acquirement, natural The bounds of this knowledge 
extend to the confutation of at^ieism, and the ascertaining 
the laws of nature, but not to the establishing of religion. 
And, therefore, God never wrought a miracle to convert an 
atheist, because the light of nature is sufficient to demon- 
strate a deity ; hut miracles y^ere designed for the conver- 
sion of the idolatrous and superstitious, who acknowledged a 
God, but erred in their worsM|5 of him — the light of nature 
being unable to declare the will qf God, or assign the just 
ioriii of worshipping him. I^or as the power and skill of a 
workman are s^en in his woi^s, but not his person, so the 
works of God express the' wisdom and omnipotence of the 
Creator, witliout the least representation of his image. And 
in this pfirticular, the opinion of the heathens differed fh>m 
the sacred verity, as supposing the world to be thfe image of 
God, and man a little image o£ the world. The Scripture 
never gives the world that honour, but calls it the work of 
his hands ; making only man the image of God.^ And, there- 
lorc, the being of a God, tliat he governs the world, that ho 
• /Eaeid, vi. 787- ^ Ps. vili. 3, cii. 25, et aL 
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IS all-powerful, wise, prescient, good, a just rewarder and 
punisher, and to adored, may bo sliow'n and enforced from 
his works ; and many other wonderful secrets, with regard to 
his attributes, and much more as to his dispensation and 
government over the universe, may also be solidly deduced, 
aiLd made appear from the same. And this subject has been 
, usefully treated by several.® 

But from the contemplation of nature, and the principles of 
liuman rotison, to dispute or urge anything with vehemence, 
as to the mysteries of faith, or over-curiousJy to examine and 
sift them, by prying into the manner of the mystery, is no 
sate thing : “ Give unto faith the things that are faith’s.” 
And the heathens grant as much in that excellent and divine 
ijiblc of the p^lden chain, where men ajij ynda are repi'e- 
aeiited as unable to draw Jupiter to^eaitli, but Jupiter able 
to draw them up to heaven.”^ So that it is a vain attempt 
, to diiiw down the sublime mysteries of religion to our 
reason, but wo should rather raise our minds to the adorable 
throne of heavenly truth. And in this part of natural 
theology, we find rather^ an excess than any defi3ct; which 
we have however turned a little aside to note, on account of 
the extreme prejudice and danger which both religion and 
philosophy hence incur, because a mixture of t|teso makes 
both an heretical religion ifhd a fantastic and superstitious 
philosophy,® 

It is otherwise, as« to the nature of spirits and angels ; 
this being neither unsearchable nor forbid, but in a great 
})art level to the human mind,, on account of their affinity. 
AVe are, indeed, forbid in Scripturo to worship affgels, or to 
entertain fantastical opinions of thein,^ so as to exalt them 

'And more particularly mnee. by Cudwortli, in his '‘Intellectual 
System of the Universe ; ” Mr. Bdyie, in his “ Qliristian Virtuoso;” 
Mr. Ray/in bis " Wisdom of the Creation Dr. Bentley, in his “ Dis- 
course of the^Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism;” Dr. Clarke, in 
his "Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God;” and by 
Derhani, in his " Pbysico-Theoloj^.” See also Raph son^s "De Deo;” 
Dr. Nieuwentyt’s "Reli^ous Philosopher;” Mr, A^iston’s "Astrono- 
mical Principles of Religion ;” Commenius’s " Physicae ad lumen divi- 
num reformats Synopsis;” Paley's "Natural Religion;” the Bridge- 
water Treatises, and Cardinal Wiseman's " Connection of Science with 
Revealed Religion.” Ed, Iliad, ix. 

' See above. Prelim, se^. iii. 8, and hereafter of Theology, sec. ult. 

f St. Paul, Coloss. ii. 5, 18.# 
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above the degree of creatures,'* or to think of them higher 
than we have reason ; but the sober injiiiiry about them, 
which either ascends to a knowledge of iSheir nature by the 
scale of corporeal beings, or views them in the mind, as in a 
glass, is by no means forbid. The same'is to be understood 
of revolted or unclean spirits ; conversation with them, or 
using their assistance, is unlawful ; and much more in any 
manner to worship or adore them : but the contemplation 
and knowledge of their nature, power, and illusions, appears 
from Scripture, reason, and experience, to be no small paH 
of spiritual wisdom. Thus says the apostle, “ Strategematum 
ejus non ignari sumus.’’s And thus it is as lawful in natural 
theology to investigate the nature of evil spirits, as tlic 
nature of poisons in physics, or the nature of vice in morality. 
But this part ot knowledge relating to angels and spirits, 
which we call the append^e to natural theology, cannot be 
noted for deficient, as having been handled by many ; but we 
may justly tax no small part of the writers in this way, 
cither with levity, superstition, or fruitless speculation. 


CHAPTER III. 

Natural Philosophy divided into SpecKlative and Practical. The Neces* 
flity ot keeping these Two Branches distinct. 

But to leave natural theology, anfl proceed to natural 
j)hilosophy ; as it was well said by Democritus, that “ the 
knowledge of nature lies concealed in deep mines and caves 
and by th8 alchemists, that ^'Vulcan is a second nature, imi- 
tating concisely what the firdt takes time and circuit to 
effect suppose natural philosophy were divided, as it 
regards the mine and the fiimace, and two offices of phi- 
losophen^ minei^ and smelters introduced! Thi^ indeed, 
may appear jocular, y^t such a kind of divisiem we judge 
extremely useful, when proposed in just and ffimiliar terms ; 
so that the doctrine of nature be divided into speculative and 
practiced, or the search after causes, and the production of 
effects : the one entering into the bowels of nature, and the 
other forming her upon the anvil. JSor are we insensible of 

s 2 Cor. ii. 11. * LaeiiiuB, Life ol Seneca. 

** Paracelsus de Pl^los. Sagac. 
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the strict union betwixt caii^s and effects ; so that the ex- 
^)lanation of th^m must, in some measure, be coupled 
together : but as all solid and fruitful natund philosophy 
hath both an ascending and a descending scale of parts, 
leading from experience to axioms, and from axioms to new 
discoveries, it seems most advisable here, in the division of 
« sciences, to separate speculation from operation, and treat 
them distinct. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Division of the Speculative Branch of Natural Philosophy into Phjwcs 
and Metaphysics. Physics relate to the Investigation of Efficient 
Causes and Matter; Metaphysics to that of Pinal Causes and the 
Form. DivifSon of Physics into the ScieneevseMhe Principles of 
Things, the Structure of Things, and thct^iT ariety of Things. Division 
of Physics in relation to the Variety of Things into Abstract and 
Concrete. Division of Concretes agrees with the Distribution of the 
Parts of Natural History. Division of Abstracts into the Doctrine 
of Material Forms and Motion. Appendix of Speculative Physics 
twofold : viz., Natural Problems and the Opinions of Ancient Philo- 
sophers. Metaphysics dipded into the Knowledge of Forms and the 
Doctrine of Final Causes. 

The speculative or theoretical part of natural philosophy 
we divide into physics and metaphysics ; takiilg the word 
met|iphysics in a sense diiftrent from that received. And 
here we must, once for all, declare, as to our use of words, 
that though our conceptions and notions are new, and 
different from the common, yet we religiously retain the 
ancient forms of speech ; for* as we hope that the method, 
and clear explanation, we endeavour at, will free us from any 
misconstruction that might arise from an ill choice of words; 
so in everything else, it our desire, as much as possible, 
without prejudice to t^uth and the sciences, not to deviate 
from ahment opinions and forms of spe^h. And here 1 
cannot but*wonder that Aristotle should proceed in such a 
spirit of contradiction, as he did to all antiquity ; not only 
coining qew terms of science at pleasure^ but endeavouring 
to abolish all the knowledge of the ancients ; so that he 
never mentions any aucient author but to reprove him, nor 
opinion but to co^te it ; which is the ipady way to pro* 
cure fame and followers. For certainly it ^ppens in philo- 
sophical, as it does in djjdne truth : ** 1 came in the name 
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of my Father, and ye received me not ; but if one came in 
his own name, ye would receive him.”® Which <liviiie 
aphorism, as applied to Antichrist, the great deceiver, plainly 
shows us that a man’s coming in his own name, without 
regard to antiquity or pjitemity, is no good sign of tmth, 
though joined with the fortime and success of being received. 
But for so excellent and sublime a genius as Aristotle, one 
would think he caught this ambition from his scholar, and 
alfoctcd to subdue all opinions, as Alexander did all nations ; 
and thus erect himself a monarchy in his own contemplation. 
Though for this, perhaps, he may not escape the lash of some 
severe pen, no more than his pupil ; and bo called a success- 
ful ravager of learning, as the other was of countries.^* Some 
are doubtless disposed to treat him with the same courtesy 
as his scholar, in saying. 

** Foelix doctrinse praedo, non utile mnndo 
Editas exemplum.”* 

But on the other hand, desiring, by all possible means, to 
cultivate and establish a free commerce betwixt ancient and 
modem learning, we judge it best* religiously to side witli 
antiquity, and therefore to retain ancient terns, though we 
frequently alter their sense, according to that moderate and 
laudable usage in politics, of introducing a new state of 
things, without changing the styles and titles of goveriiiiKiiit.^ 
Thus then we distinguish metaphysics, as may appear by 
wliat was above delivered, from primary philosophy,® which 
lias hitherto been taken from it, making this the common 
pai'ent of the sciences, and that a part of natui'al philosophy. 
* St. John V. 43. 

^ We should* rather say that Alexander caught the fire of ambition 
from his master, as Aristotle put forth his^’pretenslons to mental empire 
long before his pupil overran Egypt. In addition, it may be observed that 
Aristotle was an Atnenian, and that the strong antipathies which his 
countrymen bore to the king of Persia were increased by the ties of 
blood and friendship whidi 'uound bim to Hermius, king of Atame, 
whom the eastern despot had abused. It is most likdy, therefore, that 
Aristotle never missed an opportunity of exciting his royal pupil to that 
conquest, which the Athenians had previously attempted to execute ; as 
aiioi^mg him the sntis&ction of retaliating the injuries of a departed 
friend, as well as an opportunity ot collecting a store of natural facts on 
which he might eree' the superstructure of th^hysical sciences. Ad. 
c Lucan, x. *21. ** iWtui^ Annals, i. 

^ ConceiTiing primaiy philosophy, see af^ve. 
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W o have assigned tlie comibon and promiscuous axioms of 
the sciences to primitive philosophy ; and all relative and 
accidental conditions of essences, which we call transcendant, 
as multitude, paucity, identity, diversity, possible, impossible, 
and the like, we Save included in the same province, with 
this understanding, that they be handled according to their 
eifGcts in nature, and not logically. We have referred the 
inquiry concerning God, unity, goodness, angels, and spirits, 
to natural philos^hy. But to assign the pro])er oflico of 
metaphysics, as contradistinguished from primaiy philosophy, 
and natural theology, we must note, that as physics regards 
the things which are wholly immersed in matter and move- 
able, so metaphysics regards what is more abstracted and 
fixed ; that physics supposes only existence, motion, and 
natural necessity, whilst metaphysics^ su])f)^^ also mind and 
idea. But to be more express : as we liave divided natural 
philosophy into the investigation of ciiuses, and the pro- 
duction of effects, and referred the investigation of causes 
to theory, which we again divide into physical and meta- 
physical j it is necessary that the real diflerence of these two 
bo drawn from the nature of the causes they inquire into ; 
and therefore, plainly, jjhysics inquires into the efiicient ainl 
the matter, and metaphysics into the form and the end. 
Physics, therefore, is vaginf and unstable as to causes, and 
treats moveable bodies as its subjects, without discovering a 
constancy of causes jn different subjects. Tims the siinio 
fire gives hardness to clay and softneas to wax, though it be 
no constant cause either of hs^rdness or softness.^ 

Limus ut hie dureecit, et hsec ut cera liquescit 

XJno eodciiKjue igiii.” » 

We divide physics intb three parts , for nature is either 
collected into one total, or difibised and distpbuted. Nature 
is directed m its collocations eitlicr by the common elements 
in the diversity of things, or by the* unity which prevails in 
the one integr^ fiibric of the universe. Whence this union 

^ Physics, therefore, may be defined that part of universal philosophy 
which observes and considers tlie procedure of nature in bodies, so as to 
discover her laws, powers, and onects ; and the material origins, and 
causes thereof, in different subjects; and thenceVonn rules for imi- 
tating, controlling, or even excelling her works, in the iiistonces it 
considers. S/muo. g t' Vitgirs Hclogues, vlii; SO. 
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of nature produces two parts of physics ; the one relating to 
the principles of things, and the other to the structure of the 
universe ; whilst the third exhibits all the possible varieties 
and lesser collections of things. And this latter is like a 
first gloss, or paraphrase in the interpkretation of natui^. 
None of the three are deficient entirely, but how justly and 
solidly they have been treated is another question. 

The tliird part we again divide into two others, with regard 
to concretes and abstracts, or into physic of ci'catures and 
physics of natures : the one inquiring into substances, and 
all the variety of their accidents ; the other into accidents 
through all the variety of substances. Thus if inquiry be 
made about a lion or an oak ; these support many difierent 
accidents : so if the inquiry were about heat or gravity ; 
these are found lU many different substances. But as all 
physics lies in the middle, betwixt natural history and meta- 
physics ; so the former part approaches nearer to natural 
history, and the latter to metaphysics. 

Concrete physics has the same division with natural 
history ; being conversant either about celestial appearancesc, 
meteors, and the terrestrial globe ; or about the larger 
assemblages of matter, called the eb^ments ; and the lesser or 
particular bodies : as also about prsetergenerations and 
mechanics. For in all these, nitural history examines and 
relates the mattei's of fact ; and physics their iu stable, or 
material and ellicient causea And among these parts of 
physics, that is absolutely lame and incomplete, which re- 
gards the celestial bodies, though for the dignity of the 
subject it claims the highest regard. Astronoihy, indeed, is 
well founded in phenomena; ye'o it is low and far fix)m solid. 
But astrology is in many things destitute of all foundation. 
And to say the truth, astronopiy itself seems to offer Prome- 
theus’s sacrifice to the understsmding ; for as he would liave 
imposed upon Jupiter a fiiir large hide, stuffed^th straw, 
and leaves, and twigs, instead of the ox itself; so astronomy 
gives us the number, situation, motion, and periods of the 
stars, as a beautiful outside of the heavens, whilst" the flesh 
and the entrails are wanting; that is^ a well-fabricated 
system, or the jihysioal reasons and foundations for a just 
theory, that shoiUd not only solve phenomena, as almost any 
ingenious theory may do, but shoy the substance, motions, 
and influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really are. For 
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those dogmas are long since exploded, which asserted the 
^pture of the fir^ mom and the solidity of the heavens, in 
which the stars were supposed fastened like nails in the 
vaulted roof of a hall, and other opinions almost as silly ; 
viz., that the zodiac has several poles ; that there exists a 
movement of resilience against the rsipture of the first 
motion ; that all parts of the firmament are wheeled round in 
perfect circles, with eccentric and epicycles to preserve their 
circular rotation ; that the moon has no influence over bodies 
higher in the heavens ; the absurdity of which notions 
have thrown men upon the extravagant idea of the diurnal 
motion of the earth, an opinion which we can demonstrate 
to bo most false.^ But scarce any one has inquired into the 
physical causes of the substance of the hey eng, stellar and 
interstellar; tlie dififerent velocities , of ^e c^stial bodies 
with regard to one another; the dififerent accelerations of 
•motion in the same planet; the sequences of their motion 
from east to west the progressions, stations, and retro- 
gradations of the planets, the stoppage and accidents of 
their motion in perigee ^and apogee, the obliquity of their 
motions; why the poles of rototion are principally in one 
quarter of the heavens; why certain planets keep a fixed 
distance from the sun, &c. Inquiries of this lund have 
hitherto been hardly touched upon, bub the pains have been 
cliicfiy bestowed in mathematical observations and demon- 
strations ; which ind^d may show how to account tor all 
these things ingeniously, but not how they actually are in 
nature : how to represent the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and machines of them, made according to 
particular fancies ; but not* the real causes and tiuth of 
things. And therefore astronomy, as it now stands, loses its 
dignity by being reckoned amemg the mathematical arts, for 
it ought in justice to make the most noble {)art of physics.^ 

^ That doctnne had been recently demonstrated by Galileo, and de- 
fended by Gilbert. 

i That is, from west to east, acconling to the Copernican ^stem. Ed. 

^ Bacon maps out the entire region of human knowledge, breaking up 
the old sections, and assigning to each science new boundaries more con- 
formable in his view to strict philosc^hical notions than the old ; yet he 
capriciously enough makes mathematics an essential ^rt of metaphysics, 
or inquiry into forms, and astronomy a compartment of mathematics, and 
then (lecries this absurd arrangement as the notion of the age. It 
is evident, however, that the afe was innocent of the charge, and tliat 
Bacon snatched up the idea from the demonstrations which Gopemicub, 
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And whoever despises the imaginary sepamtion between 
terrestrial and celestial things, and wc^ understands the 
more general appetites and passions of matter,^ which arc 
powerful in both, may receive a clear information of what 
happens above from that which happens below ; and from 
what passes in the heavens, he may become acquainted witli 
some inferior motions hitherto undiscovered, not as these arc 
governed by those, but as they both have the same common 
passions. We, therefore, report this physical j)avt of astro- 
nomy as wanting, in comparison of which the prestmt 
animated astronomy is but as the studod ox of Prometheus 
— aping the form but wanting the substance. 

But for astrology, it is so full of su[)erstition, that scarce 
anything soup d can be discovered in it ; though we judge it 
should rather1S?'piirgq(l than absolutely ixyected. But if any 
one shall pretend, that tliis science is founded, not in reason 

Kepler, and Gilbert employed to dethrorie the Ptolemaic thcoiy of 
tile heavens. Bacon was too jetdous of Gilbert to entertain one 
moment any doctrine that he advanced; and a little further on ho 
Eludes to his mathematical thesis in f;t.vour of the earth’s diurnal 
motion as proo& contradicted natural philosophy, tiioiigh incapable 
of being confuted by observation. Frotu such dciuonstraiions, Low- 
ever, astronomy could no more ho regardoit as a branch of mathematics 
than commerce or politics, becaiisd they sometimes call in the aid of 
arithmetic ; and if Bacon had followcSi out this strange notion, he must 
liave made, with lamblicus, numbers the parent of all kno^vlcdge, as 
there is no department of science advanced beyond mere empiricism 
which does not rest upon the baids of figurebl llio degradation which 
Bacon imputes to astronomy from its association with mathematics 
tiiowB that the most acute mindo are no more ijrivileged than the 
weakest to decide questions in relation to things of which they are per- 
fectly ignorant. It is 'needless to'^'say that a science, only advances 
beyond empiricism to those intermediate or general axioms which Bacon 
so ardently desired to reach, so fer as its phenomena admit of being 
extended and corrected by matheinatical forms, and tliat it was. only 
through such agehbies that astronomy, almost in the space Of a single 
Sige, was transformed ^m a mere empiric colligation facts into tlie 
highest of the deductive scfences. Tlie confusion aros^ from the conse- 
quences of Bacon’s fundamental division of the scietices, which confounded 
those which are purely formal with the substantive sciences of which 
they are in some measure a universal, condition, and hindered Bacon 
from seizing with precision upon the fenctions and limits of these 
sciences,* and comprehending the important part the mathematical 
portion of them perform, in extending and corroborating physical dis* 
covery. JSd. 

> Tendencies, forces, efforts, and effec^. Ed. 
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and physical contemplations, fiut in the^edr^ experience and 
c^servation of past^ages, and therefore nb( to be examined by 
physical rc^asons, as the Chaldeans boaisted, he may at the same 
time bring back divination, auguries, soothsaying, and give 
in to all kinds of fa1[)lca ; for these also were said to descend 
from long experience. But we receive astrology as a part of 
physics, without attributing more to it than reason and the 
evidence of things allow, and strip it of its superstition and 
conceits. Thus wo banish that empty notion about the 
horary reign of the planets, as if each resumed the throne 
thrice in twonty-foxir hours, so as to leaYe three hours super- 
numerary : and yet thi^detion produced the division of the 
week, a thing so ancient and so univelnaally received. Thus 
likewise we reject, as an idle figment, tlfgjipftcine of horo- 
scopes, and the* distribution of the h^uSei^ ^ugh these are 
the darling inventions of astrology, which have kept revel, 
^ it were, in the heavens. And we are surpnsed that some 
eminent arithors in astrology dtould rest upon so slender an 
argument for erecting them, as because ^ appears by ex- 
perience that the solstice^ the equinoxes, the new and full 
moon, (kc. have a manifest operation upon natural bodies, 
therefore the more curious and subtile positions of the stars 
must produce more exquisite and secret effects: whereas,, 
laying aside, those operation^of the sun, which are owing to 
nuinifest heat, and a certain attractive virtue of the moon, 
which causes the spring tide; the other effects of the planets 
upon natural bodies are, so far as experience reaches exceed- 
ing small, weak, and latent. Therefore the argument should 
run thus : since these gi*eatcr revolutions are able'to effect so 
little, those more nice and tnfiing differences of positions 
will have no force at all. fAnd lastly, for the cdcuhttion of 
nativities, fortunes, good or bad hours of business, and tho 
like fatalities, they are mere levities that have little an them 
of certainty dnd solidity, and may l)p plainly Confuted by 
physical reasons. 

And here we judge it proper to lay down some rules for 
the examination of astrological matters, in order to retain 
what is useful therein, and reject what is insignificant. Thus, 
1. Let the greater revolutions be retained, &t the lesser of 
horoscopes and houses be rejected, — the former being like 
ordnance, which shoot to a great distance, whilst the other 
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arc but like small bows, that do no execution. 2. The celes- 
tial operations affect not all kinds of bodies, but only the 
more sensible, as humours, air, and spiiita'^ Here we except 
the operations of the sun’s heat, which may doubtless pene- 
trate metals and other subterraneous bodies, and confine the 
other operations chiefly to the air, the humours, and the 
spirits of things. 3. All the celestial operations rather ex- 
tend to masses of things than to iAdividuais. Though they 
may obliquely reach some individuals also, which are more 
sensible than the rest, as a pestilent constitution of the air 
affects those bodies which are least able to resist it. 4. All 
the celestial operations produce not. their effects instanta- 
neously and in a narrow compassi, but exert them in large 
portions of t im^nd space. Thus predictions as to the tem- 
perature of^^^Sar m^y hold good, but not "with ragard to 
single days. fl. There is no &tal necessity in the stars; and 
this the more prudent astrologers have constantly allowed. 
6., We will add one thing more, which, if amended and im- 
proved, might m^e for astrolo^, viz., that wo are certain 
the celestM bodies have other influences besides heat and 
light, but these influences act not otherwise than by the 
foregoing rules, though they He so deep in physics as to re- 
quire a fuller explanation. Bo that, upon the whole, we 
must register as defective an astrology wrote in conformity 
to these principle^ under the naihe of Astrologia Sana. 

This just astrology should contain, — 1. The doctrine of 
the commixture of rays, viz., the conjunctions, oppositions, 
and other situations^ or aspeqb of the planets with regard to 
one another, their transits through the signs of the zodiac, 
and their situation in the skme signs, as the situation of 
planets in a sign is a certain conjunction thereof with the 
stars of that sign; and as the^conjunctions, so likewise should 
the oppositions' and other aspects of the planet^ with regard 
to the celestial signs,^ be remarked, which luw not hitherto 
been fully done. The commurtures of the rays of the fixed 
stars with one another are of u^ in contemplating the fiibrio 
of the world, ^d the nature of the subjacent regions, but in 

** But if celestial bodies act upon humours, air, and spirits, and 
these in turn affalt solid bodies, it follows that they also act on solid 
bodies. Edm 
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no respect for predictioncf, because at all times alike. 2. This 
Virology should Mcc in the nearest approaches and the far- 
thest remoTes of each planet to and from the zenith, accord- 
ing to the climate^; for all the planets have their summer 
and printer, wherein they dart their rays stronger or weaker, 
according to their perpendicular or oblique direction. So we 
question not but the moon in Leo has, in the same manner 
as the a greater effect upon natural bodies with us than 
when in Pisces, not because the moon in Leo moves the 
head, and under Pisces affects the feet, but by reason of her 
greater perpendicular elevation and nearer approach to tho 
larger st^ 3. It sho^d receive the apogees and perigees 
of the planets, with a proper inquiry into what the vigour oi 
the planets nviy perform of it^l^ and ’'Sirough their 
nearness tb us ; for a planet is more IXrisk in its apogee, but 
more communicative in its perigee. 4. It riiduld include all 
the other accidents of the pl^ets* motions, their accelera- 
tions, retardation^^ courses, stationsf, retrogradations, dis- 
tances from the sun, increase and diminutions of light, 
eclipse^ &c. For all these things affect the rays of tho 
planets, and cause them to act either weaker, stronger, or in 
a different manner. 5 , This astrology should CQntain all 
that can by any means be known or dis^vered of the nature 
of the stars, both erratic ana fixed, considered in their own 
essence and activity, viz., their magnitude, colour, aspect, 
sj^kling and vibrating of light; their situation with regal’d 
to the poles or equinoctial; the constellation^ which thicker 
set and which thinner, which* higher, which lower ; what 
fixed stars are in the zodiac, vond what out of it ; the dif- 
ferent velocities of the jjlanets^ their different latitudes, 
which of them are retrograde, and which not; their diffe- 
rent dist^oes firom the sun; 'filrhich move swiftest in their 
apogee, and jrhich in their perigee ; the irregularities of 
Mars, the excuraons of Venus, and thg extraordinary phases 
accidents, and appearances observable'in Venus and the sun; 
with other thi^ of this kincL 6. Lastly, let it contain, 
from tradition, the particular natures and iterations of the' 
planets and fixed stars; for as these ore deli|mred with gene- 
ral consent, they are not lightly to be rejemfi, unless they 
dii'ectly contradict physical reasons. And of such observe- 
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tions let a just astrology be formed; sind according to these 
alone should schemes of the heavens her made and inter- 
preted. 

Such an astrology should be used with greater confidence 
in prediction, but more cautiously in election, and in both 
cases with due moderation. Thus predictions may be made 
of comets, and all kinds of meteors^ inundations, droughty 
heat^ frosts^ earthquakes, fiery eruptions, winds, great rains, 
the seasons of the year, places, epidemic diseases^ plenty, 
famine, wars, seditions, sects, transmigrations of people, and 
all commotions or great innovations of things natural and 
civil. Predictions may possibly be' made more particular, 
though with leas certainty, if when the general tendencies of 
the times a good philosophical or. political judg- 

ment applies them to ^uch things as are most liable to this 
kind of accidents. For example, from a foreknowledge of 
the seasons of any year they might be apprehended more 
destructive to olives than grapes more hurtful in distempers 
of the lungs than the liver, more pernicious to the inhabit- 
ants of hills than valleys and, fur -want of provisions, to 
monks than courtiers, &c. Or if any one, from a knowledge 
of the influence which the celestial bodies have upon the 
spirits of mankind, should find it would affect the people 
more than their r^en^ learned and inquisitive men more 
than the military, d^c. For there are innumerable things of 
this kind that require not only a general knowledge, gain^ 
from the stars, which are the agents but also a particular 
one of the passive subjects. * 

Nor ore elections to be wholly rejected, though not so 
much to be trusted as predictions^; for we find in planting, 
sowing, and grafring, observations of the moon ore not abs^ 
lutely trifling, end there ard" many particulars of this kind. 
But elections orei^more to be curbed by our njilea than pre- 
dictions; and this musAi fdways be remembered, that election 
only holds in such cases where the virtue of the heavenly 
bodies, and i^e action of the inferior bodies also, is not tran- 
sient, as in the examples just mentioned; lor the iucreasea 
of the moon and plaimts alre not sadden things. But punc- 
tuality of timd ^ould here bo absolutely rejected. And 
perhaps there ore more of these instances to be found in civil 
matters than some would imrgindk^ 
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There are but four ways of arriving at tins science, viz., 

1. By future exp^iments j 2. Past expeiimeuts; 3. Tradi- 
tions; and, 4. Physical reasons. But, 1. It is in vain at 
present to think of future experiments, because many ages 
are required to pr&iure a competent stock of them. And, 

2. As for the past, it is true they are within our reach, but 

it is a work of labour and much time to procure them. Thus 
aitrologers may, if they please, draw from real history all 
greater accident as inundations, plagues, war's, seditions, 
deaths of kings, &c., as also the positions of the celestial 
bodies, not acceding to hotitious horoscopes, but the above- 
mentioned rules of their revolution^ or such as they really 
were at the time, and where the event conspire^ erect a pro- 
bable rule of jprediction. 3. All tradi4ioiV^>^Jlipul<l be well 
sifted, and those thrown out that manifestly clash with phy- 
sical reasons, leaving such in their full force as comport well 
jbherewith. And, 4. Those physical reasons are best suited 
to this inquiry which search into the universal appetites and 
passions of matter, and the simple genuine motions of the 
heavenly bodies. And take for the surest guide to 

astrology. 

There remains another piece of wild astrology, though 
usually separated fhim it, and transferred to celes^ mape 
as they call it. It is a stiadge fiction of the human brain, 
the receiving the .benign action of the stars upon seals and 
signets of gems or m^^al suited to the purpose, so as to de- 
tain and fix, as it wer^ the felicity of that hour which would 
otherwise be volatile and fugitive. The poet jiassionately 
complains of a similar art qmong the ancients long since 
buried in oblivion,-^ 

Aniralas infuso non vivitgulraB Olympo, 

• Kod xnagia ingentes humili Bub,lumuio Fheehos, 

Fer^ genitaa, ant cdso divulaas cardins lonas." 

• 

Indeed the Boman Church has upheld the venerableness of 
saints’ relics and their virtues, since the flux of time has no 
power to abate the force and efficacy of spmtual things; but 
to assert that the relics of persons might be so determined 
as to continue and perpetuate the virtue St an hour which 


* Agrippa^^ystieal Pbiloabphy. 
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is past, and as it were dead, £3 mere superstition and im- 

Abstract physics may be justly dividflB||to two parts,— 
the doctrine of the schemes of matter, doctrine of 

appetites and motions. The schemes oflB^ are density, 
rarity, gravity, levity, heat, cold, tangiV^, intangibility, 
volatile, fixed, determinate^ fluid, humid, dry, unctuouG^ 
cinide, hard, soft, fragile, tensile, porous^ united, spirituous 
jejune, simple, compound, absolute, imperfectly mixed, fibrous 
and veiny, simple position, or equable, similar, disidinilar, 
specificate unspecificate, organical, inorganical, animate and 
inanimate ; and &rther than this we proceed not. For sen* 
sible and insensible^ rational and irrational, we refer to the 

doctrine of laaju - 

Appetites and motions are of two kinds ^ — m being either 
simple motions, wherein the spring of all natural actions is 
contained, that ii^ in respect of their schemes of matter; or 
motions compounded or produced, and with these the com- 
mon philosophy, which enters but little into the body of 
nature, begins. But the^ compound motions, such as gene- 
ration, corruption, &c., should be esteemed certain results or 
effects of dmple motions, rather than primitive motions 
themselves. The simple motions ore, — 1. Motion of xeedst- 
ance, or preventive of penetration of dimensions; 3. Motion 
of connection, preventive of a vacuum, as it is called; 3. Mo- 
tion of liberty, preventive of pretem 9 .tural compression, or 
extension; 4. Motion in a new orb, with regard to rarefiic- 
tion and condensation ; A Motion the second cminection, 
or preventive of imlution of continuity; 6. Motion of the 
greater congregation, or with regard to masses of connatural 
bodies^ ooxnmonly called natural motion ; 7. Motion of the 
lesser congregation, vulgarly termed motion of sympathy and 
antipathy; 8. Disppi^^l' motion, with regard, to the just 
placing of paii» m tl^e whole; 9. Motion of^assimilation, 
or mi^tiplmtive of its own nature upon toother body; 
10. Motion of excitation, where the nome agent excites the 
latent and benumbed motion in another thing; 11. Motion 
of the seal, or impressioii,. ^ on operation without commu- 
nication of substance; 12. l^gal motion, or the restraint ot 
other motions by a predominant one; 13. Endless motion, 
or spontaneous rotation ; 14. Mo^on ot trepidation, or the 
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motion of systole and diastole^ with regard to bodies placed 
betwixt thing^J^antageons and liurtful; 15, And lastly, 
Motion coadMjjHw a dread of motion, which is the cause of 
tasiny such are the simple motions that really 

proceed out inward recesses of nature; and which 

being complicaffi^ continued, used alternately, moderated, 
repeated, and variously combined, produce those compound 
motions or results of motion we call generation, coiTuption, 
increase, diminution, alteration, translation, mixtion, se^mva- 
tion, and conversion. 

The measures of motions are an attendant on physics, as 
showing the effects of* quantity, distance, or the s^dierc of 
activity, intension and remission, short and long continuance, 
activity, dulnq^, and incitation. And aan the genuine 
parts of abstract physics, which wholly consists, — 1. In the 
schemes of matter; 2. Simple motions; 3. The results or 
«sums of motions; and, 4. The measures of motions. As for 
\'oluntary motion in animals, — ^the motion in the action ot 
the senses the motions of the imagination, appetite, and will, 
the motion of mind, tha determination, and other intellec- 
tual ifoculties, — ^they have their own proper doctrines under 
which we range them, confining the whole of physics to 
matter and efficient, and as^gning over forms and ends to 
metaphysics. * 

We must annex two remarkable appendages to physics, 
with regard rather to the manner, than the matter of inquiiy ; 
vis., natural problems, and the opinions of the ancient philo- 
sophers. The first is an appendage of nature at large, and 
the other of nature united or summed up ; both relating to 
a ^gent kind of doubtin|[, which is no contemptible part of 
knowledge. Now, problms contain particular doubts and 
opinions, general ones, as to principles and 8|racture. In the 
books <n Aristotle we have a noblb examine of problems, 
deserving ndl only the praises but the imitation of posterity, 
since new doubts are d^y arising. But the utmost caution 
is to be used in such an undertaking. The recording and 
proposing of doubts has two advantages; the one, as it 
defends philosophy against errors, when^ tl^t which is not 
clear is neither judged nor assert^ lest Sitor thus should 
multiply error, but judgment is suspended upon it, and not 
mode positive ; the others, that doubts once registered are 
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like SO many sponges, which perpetually suck and draw to 
themselves the increases of knowledge ; whence those things 
which would have been slightly passed over, unless they had 
been doubted of before, come now from this very doubting 
to be nioi-e attentively considered. But tliese two advantages 
will scarce balance this single inconvenience, unless well pro- 
vided against viz., that when a doubt is once admitted for 
just, and becomes, it were, authentic, it presently raises 
up disputants on both sides, who transmit to posterity the 
same liberty of doubting still ; so that men seem to apply their 
wits rather to nourish the doubt than solve it. And of this 
wc everywhere meet with examples in lawyers and scholars ; 
who, when a doubt once gains admittance, would have it 
remain a doybt fbr^ever, and engage themselyes in doubting 
as well as asserting ; ewhereas the true use of wit is to 
i-ender doubtful things certain, and not certain ones doubt- 
ful. And therefore 1 set down as wanting a calendar of 
doubts or problems in nature, and recommend it to bo under- 
taken, with care to blot out daily, as knowledge increases^ 
those that are clearly discussed andL settled. And this calen- 
dar wo would have attended with another of no less utility ; 
for as in oveiy inquiry there ara things plainly trae» things 
dou,btfnl, and things plaiiily false, it were exceecSng proper 
that along with a calendar of dAibts should go a cakndar of 
falsehoods and vulgar errors, both in natuj^ history and 
opinions, that they ^y no lon^r disturb the soiencea 
As to the opinions of the ancient philosophers, for example 
those of Pythagoras, PhUolan^ Xenophanes, Anaxagoras^ 
Parmenides, Leucippus, Demo^tns^ and others which xpen 
usually pass slightly over, it is proper to ca^ a modest eye 
upon them. For though Aiwotle, after the Ottoman 
manner, thought he could net reign secure without putting 
all his bretl^n to death, yet those who do not affect 
dominion and nde, but inquiry and illustration of truth, 
will find their account in l^holding, at one view, the different 
opinions of different philosophers, as to the nature of things. 
But there is no room to expect any pure truth from these or 
the like theories : for as the celestial appearances are solved 
both uiK)n the eldppoaitibns of Ptolemy and Copernicus ; so 
common experience, and the obvious face of things, may be 
applied to many ditferent theories : whilst a much stricter 
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procedure is required in the right discovery of truth. For 
iCs Aristotle accu^^tely remark that children, when they 
first begin to spe^, call every woman mother ; but after- 
wards learn to distinguish their own so. a childish ex- 
perience calls every philosophy its mother, but when grown 
up, will easily distinguish its true one. In the mean time, 
it is proper to read the disagreeing philosophies, as so many 
difTerent glosses of nature. We could therefore wish there 
wei'e, with care and judgment, drawn up a work of the 
ancient philosophies, P from the lives of old philosophers^ 
Plutarch’s collection of their opinione^ the citations of Plato, 
the confutations of Aristotle, and the scattered relations of 
other books, whether ecclesiastical or heathen; as Lactantiu% 
Philo, Philostratiu^ d^c. For such a woj^ is nq^ yet extant; 
and we would*advise it to be done .^tmctly ; so that each 
philosophy be drawn out and continued separate, and not 
^'anged under titles and collections, as Plutarch has done. 
For every philosophy, ivhen entire, supports itself, and its 
doctrines thus add light and strength to each other ; which, 
if separated, sound strange and hai^ Thus, when we read 
in Tacitus the acts of Kero or Claudius clothed with the 
dreumstanoes of times, persons, and occasions, everything 
seems plausible ; but when the same are read in Suetonius, 
distributed under chapters* and common-placeB, and not 
described in the order of lime, they look monstrous, and 
absolutely incredible. «. And the case is the same with philo- 
sophy pi'oposed entire, and dismembered, or cut into articles. 
Kor do we exclude from this joalendar the modem theories 
and opinions, as those of Pwaoelsus^ elegantly reduced by 

o Aristotle's Physics. t 

V The work here proposed is of vast extent, and a fit undertaking fbr 
a society, as intend^ to include all«iha ancient a nd modem systems of 
philosophy, or the histoxy of knovrledge through alfm^ and countries. 
Considerable ij^ffress has, however, b^n^xnm in particularly by 
VoBsius *'De Fhilosophia, et Fhilosbphorum Seotis,^ continued with a 
supplement by Hussei, printed at J^ena, in the year' 1705 ) ly Panci- 
rollus, "De Bebus inventis et perditis tyJPaschiu^ "De Kovis In- 
ventis, quibus &oem pnetulit antiquitas by Stanley in, his Lives of 
the Philosophers by |lerbelot in his P^hhoithdque tTnivers^ by 
M. Bayle in his Diqtionaiy,” Ac. ^ For moto collations, histories, and 
writings to this plxi^se, see ** Stnivii Bibliotheoa Philosophica,'* 
Morhof's ^ Polyhistor," and ''StoUii Iiitroductio in Historiam Lite* 
rariam.” Shaw, 
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Severinus into a body and harmony of philosophy ; or of 
Telesius, who, in restoring the philosophy lof Parmenides, has 
turned their own weapons against the Peripatetics ; or of 
Gilbert, who revived the doctrines of Philolaus ; or of any 
other, provided he be worthy. But as there are whole 
volumes of these authors extant, we would only have the 
result drawn out and joined to the rest. And so much for 
physics and its appendages. 

To metaphysics we assign the inquiry of formal and final 
causes. But an opinion has prevailed, as if the essential 
forms, or real differences of things, wore absolutely undis- 
coverable by human means ; granting, at the same time, that 
if they could be discovered, tMs, of all the parts of knowledge, 
would be thn^most ;worthy of inquiry. As to the possibility 
of the thing, there are^iindolent discoverers, who see nothing 
but sea and absolutely deny there can be any land beyond 

them. But it is manifest that Plato, a man of a sublime 
genius, who took a view of everything as from a high rock, 
saw in his doctrine of ideas^ that forms were the true object 
of knowledge though he lost the advantage of tliis just 
opinion by contemplating and grasping at forms toi^ly 
abstracted from matter, and not as determined in it whence 
he turned aside to theological speculation]^ and therewith 
infected all his natural pl^osojiit^y. But if with diligence, 
seriousness and smceiity, we turn our eyes to action and use, 
we may find, and become acquainted with those forms, the 
knowl^ge whereof will wonderfully enrich and prosper 
human afi&drs. 

The forms , of substances^ indeed, via the aperies of crea- 
tores,* are so complicated and interwoven, that the inquiry 
into them is either vain, or should be laid aside for a time, 
and resumed after the forms<^of a more rim|de nature have 
been duly rifted^and ^fisoovered. For as it were neitlier easy 
nor useful to discover the form of a sound tlmt riiall make 
a W(»d, smce words, by the oompositibn and 'transpositions 

4 In the TimauB, pauim, at Bep. x. ish Of. Hooker, i. 3, 4 ; com* 
pare also HalUm’s Literature of Europe, part iii. a 3, p. 402. 

* Ab Mr. Boyle h{.‘« ezoell^tly shown, by a lam induction of experi* 
menteand crucial instanoeB^ wherewith most of nia physical inquiries 
are enriobed. 

* As plants^ animals^ minenls ; the eleipents fire, air, water, earth, &o. 
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of letters are infinite ; but practicable^ easy, and useful to 
discover the form^f a sound expressing a single letter, or 
by what collision or application of the organs of the voice, 
it was made ; and as these forms of letters being known, we 
are thence directly led to inquire the forms of words : so, to 
inquire the form of an oak, a lion, gold, water, or air, were 
at present vain; but to inquire the form of density, rarity, 
heat, cold, gravity, levity, and other schemes of matter and 
motions, which, like the letters of the alphabet, are few in 
number, yet m^e and support the essences and forms of all 
substances, is what we would endeavour after, as constituting 
and determining that part of metaphysics we are now upon. 

Nor docs this hinder phymes from considering the same 
natures in th^ir fiuxile causes only; ^u^ i^j^he cause of 
whiteness in snow, or froth, were in(|im*ed into, it is judged 
to be a subtile intermixture of air with water ; but this is 
^ from being the form of whiteness, since air intermixed 
with powdered glass or ciystal is eUtao judged to produce 
whiteness no less tban when mixed with water : this, there- 
fore, is only the efficient qause, and no other than the vehicle 
of the form. But if the inquiry be made in metaphysics, it 
will be found that two transparent bodies^ intermixed in 
their optical portions, and in a simple order, make whiteness. 
This part of metaphysics 1 find defective ; and no wonder ; 
because in the method of inquiry hitherto used, the forms of 
thin^ can never appear. The n^ortune lies here, that men 
have accustomed themselves to huny away, and abstract 
their thoughts too hastily, and cany them too remote from 
experience and particulars, azyl have given themselves wholly 
up to their own meditations and argumenta 

The use of this part of metaphysics is recommended by 
two principal things : first, as it is the office and excellence 
of all sciences to Horten the Ipng tumings^and windings of 
experience, & as to remove the ancient complaint of the 
scantiness of life, and the tedioumm of art this is best 
performed by collecting and uniting: the axioms of the 
sciences into more general ones^ that shall suit the matter of 
all individuals. For the sciences are like pyramids, erected 
upon the single basis of history and ezperidhce, and therefore 

* Compare ^t. lliSBet. i 155, 156. 
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a history of nature is, 1. the basis of natural philosophy ; 
and 2. the first stage from the basis is physics ; and that 
nearest the vertex metaphysics ; but 4. for the vertex itself, 
“the work which God worketh from the -beginning to the 
end,”'^ or the summary law of nature,' we doubt whether 
human inquiiy can reach it. But for the other three, they 
are the true stages of the sciences, and are used by those 
men who are inflated by their own knowledge, and a daring 
insolence, as the three hills of the giants to invade heaven. 

" Ter fiunt conafi imponere Pelio Oasam 
Scilicet, atque Obssb frondosum involvere Olympum.*’* 

But to the humble and the meek they are the three acclama- 
tions, Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus; for God is holy in the 
multitude of*diis werks, as well as in their order and union, y 
and therefore the speculation was excellent in Parmenides 
and Plato, that all things by defined gradations ascend to 
unity. ‘ And as that science is the most excellent, which 
least burthens the understanding by its multiplicity ; this 
property is found in metaphysics, as it contemplates those 
simple forms of things, density, rai*ity, &c., which we call 
forms of the first class ; for though these are few, yet, by 
their commensurations and co-ordmation^ they constitute all 
truth. ' 

Tl^e second thing that ennobles this part of metaxdiysics, 
relating to forms, is, that it releases the human power, and 
leads it into an immense and open fielA of work ; for physics 
direct us through narrow rugged paths^ in imitation of the 
crooked ways of ordinary nature ; but the ways of wisdom, 
which ‘were anciently de&ied ac “rerum divinartim et huma- 
nanim scientia,”* are everywhere wide, and abounding in 
plenty, and variety of means; , Physical causes, indeed, by 
means of new inventions, affdrd light and direction in a like 
case again; but he that understands a form knows the 
ultimate possibility of ^superinducing that nature upon all 
kinds of matter, and is therefore the less restrained or tied 
down in his working, either as to the basis of the matter or 
the condition of the efficient. Solomon also describes this 

• Eccles. iil. 1. ** * Virgil, Georpe^ i. 281. y Apocalypse iv. 

■ See conclusion of the Dialogue entitled Parmenides. 

■ Plato’s Phsedo ; Cicero, Tuscul. Qusest. 4, Defiu. 2. 
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kind of knowledge, though in a more divine manner : Non 
arctabuntur gressusbtiii, et currens non habebis oifendiculum.”^ 
Thus denoting that the paths of ’wisdom are not liable to 
straits and perplexities. 

The second j>art*of metaphysics, is the inquiry of final 
causes, which we note not as wanting, but as ill-placed; these 
causes being usually sought in physics, not in metaphysics, to 
the great prejudice of philosophy ; for the treating of final 
causes in jihysics has driven out the inquiry of physical ones, 
and made men rest in specious and sheidowy causes, without 
ever searching in earnest after such as are real and truly 
physical And this waS not only done by Plato, who con- 
stantly oncliors upon this shore ; but by Aristotle, Galen, 
and others, wl\p frequently introduce sqjh causes as those : 

The hairs of the eyelids are for a fence to the sight.^ The 
bones for pillars whereon to build the bodies of animals. 
The leaves of trees are to defend the fruit fioih the sim and 
wind. The clouds are designed for watering the earth,” ko. 
All which are properly Sieged in metaphysics ; but in 
physics are impertinent, ^d as remoras to the sliip, that 
hinder the sciences from holding on their course of improve- 
ment, and introducing a neglect of searching after physical 
causes. And therefore the natural philosophies of Democritus 
and otheri^ who allow no Goefor mind in the frame of things, 
but attribute the structure of the universe to infinite essays 
anJ tiials of nature, or what they call fiite or fortune, and 
assigned the causes of particular things to the necessity of 
matter without any intermixture of final causes, seem, so far 
as we can judge from the reiumns of their philosophy, much 
more solid, and to have grme deeper into nature, with regard 
to physical causes, than the philosophy of Aristotle or Plato; 
and this only because they never meddled with final causes, 
which the others were perpetually inculcating. Though in 
this respect iCristotle is more culp^le than Plato, as banish- 
ing God,<^ the fountain of final causes, and substituting nature 

Prov. iv. 12. ® Cf. 0. Arist. Phys. ii. 8. 

From the text it must not be judged that Aristotle invested nature 
with the general powers usually attributed to a divine intdligencc, in 
designing and executing her various ends with wisdlbn and precision, but 
only that he regarded nature as an active and intelligent principle per« 
forming her agencies by means palpable to herself, yet according to the 
laws and {Multies conferred up^n her by the prime mover of things. The 
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in his stead ; and, at the same time, receiving final causes 
through his affection to logic, not theolog]^. 

These final causes^ however, are not ^e, or unworthy of 
inquiry in metaphysics, but their excuraipn into the limits of 
physicd causes hath made a great devastation in that pro- 
vince ; otherwise^ when contained within their own bounds, 

Spinozist prindple v4iich the text attributes to the Stag^te has been 
understood by many critics ot the sensational school to intimate that 
Aristotle was of their way of thinking, though the idea of an independent 
material intelligence is expressly contradicted by numhrous passages in 
his Metaphysics. In book xii. chap. 5, of the works which go under 
tip name, the principal being is held to exlidude the idea of matter from 
his nature: in roiwv ravrac iti oMuq tlvat dvtv ilAifc* aiSiovg yap 
Sfl' ic.r.X.; aud (ibid. 8) r6 Si n tlvai oi/K ix^i tfXqv t 6 irp&rov* 
ivTtXixtia y&p? In chs^. 7 be affirms this principle tS be spirit, — dpx4 
il v6ti9ic; tnat matter cannot move ot itself but needs the action ot an 
exterior amnt, — o6 yAp i} yt HXi} Ktvrtati aifrii lavr^v, dXXd reicroviKO' 
and that this principle must be eteniid and active , — *AtStov koI otfaic. 
Kai ipipyita oSaa, Aristotle further proceeds to show that all other 
bein« are only a species of means transmitting the motion to others 
whiw have been communicated to them, but lhat this primary being, 
poBsessi^ the spring of motion in itself^moves without being moved; 
illustrating this kind of action by the emotions and deeds that spring from 
the love, piW, or hatred that agents at rest excite in others. In another 
place he amnns that this being is not only eternal in duration but 
immutable in essence, and quite distinct from sensible things: on ydp 
ianv ai/<ria ng dtStoc xai dKlvJirof icai Kexotpiapiptf rmv ahStirdv, 
(pavtpbp kK r&v tiptiftiviav* and that heaven and nature hang upon its 
behests, — lx roiadniQ dpa dpxnt iiprtirai 6,p{fpavbc xaii 0vin£. Ho 
further shows ^t life belongs to it by essence, and as the^tion of 
intelligence ia lift^ and vice vend, essential action constitutes tnn eternal 
life of this beihg. Aristotle then ealla this independent principle God, 
and Bssigiui to it endless duration; ^aukv Si rdpOEO'y etvai 2^£iov diSiov 
dpurrop. ''It remains," says the Stagyrite^ "to determine whether 
this principle be one or several; but upon this point we need only 
remember that those who have decided for a plumity have advanced 
nothing worthy of consideration in support of their belief," — *AXXd 
(upLpviaQiu. vai rdgrQv dXXsiv dwofdveic bn wtpi wXpOovc ovSk 
Kaviv 6 n vai vai^kg ci’7rctv,^(Ibid. chap. 8.) "For the principle of exist- 
ence, or the immovable being which is me source <n lUl movement, 
being pure action, and consequently fbreign to matter, is one in reason 
and number .... all the rest is creation of a mythology invented 
by politicians to advance the public interest and occupy the attention of 
ma^nd," T6 Si n ijv elvtu oSk vXqv r6 wpfirov* ivn\ixeia ydp, 
(Supp. note 1.) "Ev jUp dpa val Xdy^ leal dpiOi^ rb wpwrov Kipovp 
aKtvijrop. (Ibid. chap. 8.) Td Sk Xoiwd fivOucHg ^oti irpoar/xOtj vpoQ Ti}p 
iruOib r&p voXXw vai vpbQ ri^v tie, robe pbftovf Kai rb avp^epop 
Xpqciv. (Ibid.) Ed, ^ 
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they are not repugnant to jfiiyBical causes ; for the cause, 
that " the hairs of the eyelids are to preserve the sight,” is 
no way contradicto^ to this, that ^ pilosity is incident to the 
orifices of moisture/’ — Muscosi fontes,” nor does the 
cause which assigns*the firmness of hides in beasts to a pro- 
tection against the injuries of extreme weather, militate 
against the, other cause, which attributes the firmness to the 
contraction of the pores on the exterior of l^he skin, through 
cold and deprivation of air ; and so of the rest : these two 
kinds of causes agreeing excellently together ; the one ex- 
pressing the intention, and the other the consequence only. 

Nor does this call Pivine Providence in question, but 
rather highly confirms and exalts it ; for as he is a greater 
politician, who can make others the instrument of Ins will, 
without acquainting them with his jdftigni^ than he who 
discloses himself to those he employs ; so the wisdom of God 
m)pcar3 more wondrous, when nature intends one thing, and 
Providence draws out another, than if the characters of 
Providence were stamped upon all the schemes of matter and 
natural motions. So Aristotle had no need of a God, after 
having once impregnated* nature with final causes, and laid 
it down that nature does nothing in vain ; dways obtains 
her ends when obstacles are removed,”' &c. But Democritus 
and Epicurus, when they advanced their atoms^ were thus far 
tolerated by some, but when they asserted the fiibric of all 
things to be raised by fortuitous concourse of these atoms^ 
withoi||||tthe help of mind, they became universally ridiculous. 
So fitrlwe physical causes from, drawing men off from God 
and Providence, that, on the contrary,, the philosophers 
employed in disrovering them*can find no rest, but by flying 
to God or Providence at lost. 


Virg. Eclogues, vii. 45. 


' dristotle on the Heavens, i. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Division of the Practical Branch of Natural Philosophy into Mechanics 
and Magic (Experimental Philosophy), which correspond to the Spe- 
culative Division — ^Mechanics to Physics, and-^ Magic to Metaphysics. 
The word Magic cleared from False Interpretation. Appendix to 
Active Science twofold ; viz., an Inventory of Human Helps and a 
Catalogue of Things of Multifiirious Use. 

The practical* doctrine of nature we likewise necessarily 
divide into two parts, corresponding to those of speculative ; 
for physics, or the inquiry of efEcient and material causes, 
produces mechanics; and metaphysics, the inquiiy of forms, 
produces magic ; whilst the inquiry of final causes is a barren 
thing, or as a virgin consecrated to Grod. We here under- 
stand tliat irechang^s wldch is coupled with physical causes; 
for besides the bare efiective or empirical mechanics, which 
has no dependence on physics, and belongs to natural his- 
tory, there is another not absolutely operative, and yet net 
strictly philosophical. For all discoveries of works either 
had their rise from accident, and so were handed down from 
age to age, or else were sought by design ; and the latter 
were either discovered by the light of causes and axioms, or 
acquired by extending, trangferring, or compounding some 
former inventions, which is a thing more ingenious and saga- 
cious than philosophical. But the mechanics here under- 
stood is that treated by Aristotle promiscuously, by Hero in 
his Pneumatics, by that veiy diligent Crater in ^tallies, 
George Agricola, and by numerous others in porti^B^ sub- 
jects ; so that we have no omission to note in this point, only 
that the miscellaneous mechaipcs, after the example of Aris- 
totle, should have been more carehilly continued by the 
moderns, especially with regard & sucli contrivances whose 
causes are more obscure, or their effects more noble ; whereas 
the writers upon these subjects hitherto have only coasted 
along the shore, — “premondo littus iniquum.”* And it appears 
to us that scarce anything in nature can be hiudamentally 
discovered, cither by accident, expeiimental attempts, or the 
light of physical causey but only by the discovery of forms.i' 
Since, therefore, we have set down as wanting that port of 
* Hor. Odes, b. ii. ode x. 3. 

^ Bftcon means by forms gener^ laws which co-operate with certain 
agents in producing the qualities of bodies. Shavf, 
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metaphysics which treats of*fonn^ h follows that natural 
magic, which is relative to it, must also be wanting. 

We liere unden^and magic in its ancient and honourable 
sense, — ^among the Persians it stood for a sublimer wisdom, 
or a knowledge of the relations of universal nature, as may 
be observed in the title ot those kings who came from the 
East to adore Ohiist. And in the same sense we would have 
it signify that science, which leads to the knowledge of hidden 
form:^ for producing great effects, and by joining agents to 
patients setting the capital works of nature to view. The 
common natural magic found in books gives us only some 
childish and superstitiovs traditions and observations of the 
sympathies and antipathies of things, or occult and speciiic 
I^roperties, which are usually intermixed with many trifling 
experiments, admired mther for their tfian for them- 

selves; but as to the truth of ‘nature, this differs from the 
science wc propose as much as the romances of Arthur of 
Jftritain, Hugh of Bordeaux, or other imaginary heroes, do 
from tlic Commentaries of Csesar in truth of narration. 
CsBsar in reality performed greater things^ though not by 
romantic means, than such fabulous heroes ore feigned to do. 
This kind of learning is well represented by the fable of 
Ixion,® who, thinking to enjoy Juno, the goddess of power, 
embraced a cloud, and thezxe produced centaurs and clii- 
mssras ; for so those wlio, with a hot and impotent desire, 
arc carried to such tjiings as they see only through the 
fumes clouds of imagination, instead of producing works, 
beget notliing but vain hopes and monstrous opinions. This 
degenerate natural magic hks also on effect like certain 
sleepy medicines which procul^ pleasing dreams; tor so it 
first lays the understanding asleep, by introducing specific 
properties and occult virtues, -^whence men are no longer 
attentive -to the discovery of real causes, but vest satisfied in 
such indolent* and weak opinions; and thus it insinuates 
numberless pleasing fictions, like so many dreams. 

And here we may properly observe, that those sciences 
which depend too much upon fancy andf faith, as this dege- 
nerate magic, alchymy, and astrology, have their means and 
their theory more monstrous than their ^nd and action. 
The conversion of quicksilver into gold is hard to conceive, 
« Piud. Pyth. ii. 21. 

L 
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it may much more probably be effected by a man 
acquainted with the nature of gravity, colour, malleability, 
fixedness, volatility, the principles of metals and menstruums, 
than l^y one who is ignorant of these natures, by the bare 
projection of a few grains of the elixir.* The same may be 
understuofl of the prolongation of youth or retarding of old 
age, which may more rationally be expected by dietary, re- 
gimen, bathings, anointing, and proper medicines, directed 
by ail accurate Imowledge of the human frame, the nature of 
rarefiiction, sustention, assimilation, and the reciprocal action 
of tlie mind upon the body, than by a few drops or scruples 
of some precious liquor or quintessence. But men are so 
headstrong and notional, as not only to promise themselves 
things impossible, but also hope to obtain the most cUf&cult 
ends without labour o^ exertion. 

This practical doctrine of 'nature requires two appendages 
of very great consequence. The first is, that an inventory 
bo made of tbe stock of mankind, containing their whole 
possessions and fortunes, whether proceeding from nature or 
art, with the addition also of things formerly known, but 
now lost ; so that he who goes upon new discoveries may 
have a knowledge of what has already been done. This 
inventory will be the more' artificial and useful, if it also 
contain things of every kind/ whicli, according to common 
opinion, are impossible; as likewise such as seemed next to 
iiiiporisible, yet have been effected,^ the one to whet the 
iiuman invention, and tlie other to direct it, so from 
these optatives and potential actives may the m^ readily 
be deduced. * 

The second thing is, that 4 calendar be made of such ex- 
neiinients as are most extensively useful, and that lead to 
the discovery of others. ^|pr example, the experiment of 
artificial freezing, by means of ice and bay salt, is of infinite 
extent, and discovers a^secret method of condeixsation of great 
service to mankind ; Tfire is ready at hand* for rarefaction, 
but the means of condensation are wanted. And it would 
gi*eatly shorteu the way to discoveries, to have a particular 
catalogi|.6 of these leading experiments." 
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, CHAPTER VI. 

TIio Grreat Appendix of Natural Phiioso^y both Speculative and Prac- 
tical. Mathematics. Its Projier Position not among the Substantial 
Sciences, but in thoir Appendix. Mathematics divided into Pure 
and Mixed. 

It was well observed by Ajristotle, that physics and ma- 
thomatics jiroduce practice, or mechanics;^ therefore, as we 
have treated both the specuktive and practical part of the 
doctrine of nature, we should also consider mathematics as 
an auxiliary science to both, which being revived into philo- 
sophy, copies in as a thiijl part after physics and metaphysics. 
But upon due recollection, if we designed it as a substantial 
and principal science, it were more agreeable to method and 
the nature of "tlic thing to make it ^ fart of metaphysics. 
For quantity, tlie subject of mathematics applied to matter, 
is as the dose of uature, and productive of numerous effects 
in natural tilings, and therefore ought to be reckoned among 
essential forms. And so much did the power of figures and 
numbers prevail with the ancients, that Democritus chiefly 
placed the principles of fhe variety of things in the figures 
of tlieir atoms j'* and Pythagoras asserted that the nature of 
things consisted of numbers.^^ Thus much is true, that ot 
natural forms, such as we urrierstand them, quantity is the 
most abstracted and separable from matter; and for this 
reason it has been m<^ro carefully cultivated and examined 
into by mankind than any other forms, which are all of 
them mure immersed in matter.^ For, as to tlie great disad- 
vantage of the sciences, it is natural for men’s minds to 
delight more in the open fields of generals, than in the in- 
closures of particulars, notliing is found more agreeable than 
mathematics, which fully gratili^ this appetite of expatiating 
and ranging at large. But as we regard not«only truth and 
order, but als» the benefits and advantages of mankind, it 
seems best, since mathematics is o^ great use in physics, 
metaphysics, mechanics, and magics^ to make it an appendage 
or auxiliary to them all. And this we are in some measure 
obliged to do, from the fondness and towering notions of 
mathematichms, who would have their sciaioe preside over 

■ Metaphysics, 1. and xi. ^ Laertius, Life of Democritus. 

^ lamblicus. Life of X^ythagoras. 
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]jliysics. It is a strange fatality, that mathematic^ and 
logic, which ought to bo but handmaidsr to physics, should 
boast their certainty before and even exercise dominion 
against it. But the place and dignity of this science is a 
secondary consideration with regard to the thing itself. 

Mathematics is cither pure or mixed. To the pure belong 
the sciences employed about quantity, wholly abstracted 
from matter and physical axioms. This has two parts, — 
geometry and arithmetic; the one regarding continued^ and 
the other discrete quantity. These two sciences have been 
cultivated with very great subtilty and application; but in 
plain geometry there has nothing ‘eonsiderablc been added 
to the labours of Euclid, though he lived many ages since. 
The doctrine of solids has not l&en prosecuted and extended 
equal to its use and excellency, neither by the ancients nor 
tho modems; and in arithmetic there is still wanting a suffi- 
cient variety of short and commodious methods of calculc- 
tion, especially with regard to progressions, whose use in 
physics is very considerable.^ Neither is algebra brought to 

^ In nature no two' beings exist perfectly equal, and the some being 
cannot retain its qualities unchanged for an instant of time together. 
In the universe everything moves in a gonstant Digression and series, 
and it probably was the presentiment of this truth that led tho greatest 
mathematicians after Bacon’s time to turn nearly ^1 their attention to 
this department of mathematics. Beyond the analogy, however, there 
is nothing in these phenomena which has ^py relation with the reality 
of things ; nor have any philosophers since Flud’s day ever dealt with 
tliem except os pure conditionsd veiitiea With data sufficiently deter- 
minate, we may approach the solution of question to which tliey 
refer; but if these mots are not given, the problem must remain unre- 
solved. The mathematician may 'draw consequences ; but it is not 
allowed him to form principles, and if. he attempt to apply figures to 
any hypothesis not warranted by facts, he must bo content with the 
fate of the Samian who constructed the world out of arithmetic, and 
has been rewarded by the derision of am for his pains. 

No part of learning Iim perhaps Men more cultivated since this 
author wrote than mathematics, as every other science, or Uie body of 
philosophy itself, seems rendered xnatheroatiesd. The doctrine of solids 
has bMU improved by several ; tho shorter ways of calculation here 
noted as deficient are in a nOat measora supplied by the invention 
of logarithms. Algebra baa been so for improved and applied as to 
rival, or almost pra jdioe, the ancient geometiy; add to this the new 
discoveries of the Method of Fluxions, the Method of Tangents, toe 
Doctrine of Infinites, toe Squaring of Curves, &o. For toe general 
system of xnatoemati<^ learning^ see ** Wolfii Flementa Matheseoa Uni- 
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perfection. As for the Fythagorical and mystical arithmetic, 
which began to be recovered from Proclus,^ and certain 
remains of Euclid, it is a speculative excursion, the mind 
having this misfortune, that when it proves lihequal to solid 
and useful things & spends itself upon such as ore unpro- 
fitable. 

Mixed mathematics has for its subject axioms and the 
parts of physics, and consider quantity so far as may be 
assisting to illustrate, demonstrate, and actuate those ; for 
without the help of mathematics many parts of nature could 
neither be sufficiently comprehended, clearly demonstrated, 
nor dexteiously fitted ffir use. And of this kind are per- 
spective, music, astronomy, cosmography, ardiitecture, and 
mechanics. Iq mixed mathematics w^ at present find no 
entire parts deficient, but foretell there will be many found 
hereafter, if men are not wanting to themselves; for if phy- 
sics be daily improving, and drawing out new axioms, it will 
continually be wanting fi^h assistances from mathematics; 
so that the parts of mixed mathematics must gradually grow 
more numeroua • 

We have now gone through the phydeal sciences, and 
marked out the waste ground in them. If, however, wo 
have departed from the ancient and received opinions, and 
arrayed opponents against us, we have not affected contra- 
diction, and therefore will not enter into the lists of conten- 
tion. If we have spolfien the truth, 

Non canimuB surdis ; respondent omnU sylvse/’^ — 
the voice of nature ** will cry it up, though the voice of 
man should cry it down; and«as Alexander Borgia was wont 
to say of the expedition of the French against Naples, that 
they came with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodg- 

▼ersfe," in^wo yolumea 4to., printed at Halle in the year 1715; or for a 
mote cursory yiOW, Father Oastel's Mathdmatique Universelle,” pub- 
lished in the year 1731 ; but for the history hf mathematics, see Vossius 
‘‘ De Universffi Matheneos Natura et Constitutione the “ Almagest” of 
Bicciolus; Morhof’s “Polyhist. Matheinat.;”,afid Wolfius's **Coznmen- 
tatio de l^riptis Mathematiois/* at the end of tiie second vqlume of his 
^*Elementa Matheseos Univerase;** hlEontuola's '*Hist. Math.;” and He 
la Croix’s ** Analysis ot Infinites.” £d, ^ 

* He ought to have said from lamblicus. ^ Ptodus was, like himself . 
totally ignorant even of the littie mathematical learning extant in his 
day. EcL ‘ Virg. Eclogues, x. S. 
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ngs, and not with weapons to fight, so we prefer tliat entry 
)f truth which comes peaceably, when ihe minds of men 
capable of lodging so great a guest are signed as it were with 
shalk, than thht which comes with pugnacity, and forces its 
vay by contentions and controversies. * Wherefore, having 
jone through the two parts of phflosoi)hy that relate to God 
bud to ^Nature, we come to the third, which is man himself. 


FOURTH BOOK. 


CHAITTEB I. 

• 

division of the Knowledge of Man into Human and Civil Philoeophy. 
Human Philosophy divided into the Doctrine of t.be Body and ISoul. 
The Construction of one General Science, including the Nature and 
State of Man. The latter divided the Doctrine of the Human 
Person and the Connection of the Soul with the Body. Division of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Man into that of hii Miseries and Pre- 
rogatives. Division of the Eolations between the and the Body 
into the Doctrines of Indications ^d Impretoions. Physiognomy and 
the Interpretation of Dreams assigned to the Doctrine of Indic<itions. 

If any man, excellent king, shall assault or wound me for 
ay of these precepts, let hun knovf that he infringes the 
>de of military honour ; for in addition to being under the 
Lacious protection of your Majesty,? I do not begin the 
"ht, but am only one of those trumpeters of whom Homer 
)eaks, — , 

Xaipm KTipvKiQ Atbg dyyfXoi, ifbk rai nv^pwv,® — 
ho pass inviolate even betvfeon enraged armiea .Nor docs 
ur trumpet summon mon to tear one another in frenzied 
)mbat, but rather to \x)nclude a peace, that they who are 
ow divided may direct their united forces against nature 
erself ; and by taking her high towers and dismantling her 
irtified holds, enlarge as far as. God will permit the bor- 
ers of man’s doipinion. We now come to the knowledge of 
irselves, whither we are directed by the ancient^^ which 

• lliail, i. 334, 


^ Plato’s Alcibiadea. 
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merits a closer examination, since the knowledge of himself 
IS to man the end^and time of the sciences, of which natnve 
only forms a portion. And here we must admonish man- 
kind, that all divisions of the sciences ore to be understood 
and empiloyed, so &s only to mark out and distinguish, not 
tear, sejiarate, or make any solution of continuity in their 
body the contraiy practice having rendered particular 
sciences barren, empty, and erroneous, whilst they are not 
led, supported, and kept right by their common parent. 
Thus we find Cicero complaining of Socrates, that he first 
disjoined jihilosophy from rhetoric, which is thence become 
a frothy, talkative art/ And it is likewise evident, that 
although the opinion of Copernicus about the earth’s rota- 
tion cannot be confuted by astronomical principles, because 
it agrees with* phenomena, yet it may easily be exploded by 
natuml philosophy. In like manner the art of medicine, 
without the assistance of natural jihilosophy, difiers but little 
from empiricism. ^ 

The doctrine of man divides itself into two parts, or into 
human and civil philosophy, as it considers man separate, or 
joined in society. Hhman philosophy consists in the sciences 
that regard tho body, and those that regard the soul of mart. 
But before we descend to a more particular distribution, it 
is proper to make one geilbrar seienco of the nature and 
state of man, which certainly deserves to be freed from the 
riwt, and reduced to a science by itself. And this will con- 
sist of such things as are common both to the body and the 
souL It may, like's^jse, be divided into two jmrts ; viz., ac- 
cording to the individual naijpre of man, and the connection 
of the soul and body. The former we call the doctrine of 
the person of man, and th*e other the doctrine of union. All 
which, being common and mkced matters, cannot be sepa^- 
rately referred to the sciences that regard the body, nor to 
those that regard the souL « 

The doctrine of the human person principally consists in 
two things : the consideration of the miseries of mankind, 
and its prerogatives or excellencies. There ore many 
writings, both philosophical and theological, that elegantly 
and copiously bewail the human imseries,%nd it is an agree- 


Seneca's Epistles, § 89« 


' De Oratore. 
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ible and wholesome topic ; biit the prerogatives of man- 
kind are not hitherto described. Fiiida^, in his praise of 
Bicro, says, with his usual ^elegance, that he cropped the tops 
)f every virtue;® and methinks it would greatly contribute 
.0 the encouragement and honour of manlund, to have these 
.ops, or utmost extents of human nature, collected from faith- 
ul history : I mean the greatest length whereto human 
lature of itself lias ever gone, in the several endowments of 
►ody and mind. Thus it is said of Caesar, ^ that he could 
ictate to five amanuenses at once. We read, also, of the 
ucioiit rheioriciaiLS, as Protagoras and Gorgias ; and of the 
ucient philosopher^ as Call^henea^ Fossidonius, and Car- 
eadcs, who could with eloquence and copiousness dispute oil' 
and, on either side of an argument, E wliich shows the 
ower of the mind tS advantage. So does, al^, wlu\t Cicero 
elates of his master Archias^ viz., that he could make ex- 
?mpore a large number of excellent verses upon the com; 
ion transactions of life. It is a great honour to the memory, 
lat Cyrus or Sdpio could call so many thousands of .men by 
leir names.^ Nor are the victories gained in the moral 
irtues less signal than those of ,{he %itellectual faculties. 
I^hat an example of patience is that of Anaxarohus, who, 
hen put to the torture, bit off his own tongue, and spit it 
i the tyrant’s face ! Nor, to c<Xne to our o^n times, is that 
less example of scorn of suffering, which the murderer of 
le prince of Otange displayed in the^midst of his tortures, 
his Burgundian, though scourged with iron thongs and tom 
Lth red-hot pincers, did not ^eave a sigh ; and when a broken 
a.gment of the scaffold iell on the heads of one of the hy- 
anders, he, even girt around ^th flames, could not repi'ess 
s laughter. We have many instances of great serenity and 
mposure of mind at the tiipe of death, as particularly in 
.e centurion mentioned by Tacitus, who being bid by his 
:ecutioner to stretch put his neck, valiantly replied, " I 
Duld thou wouldst strike as strongly.”' John, duke of 
ixony,^ whilst playing at ches^ received the order for his 
■ Pindar, Olymp. i. ^ The triumphs of men, and the summits of 
man nature. r Suetonius's Lite. 

' Quintilian's Institutes, iii., jm d Xiaertius's Lives. 

Xenophon's Cyroptedia, v. ; and Quintilian's Institutes, xi. 

Annals, XV. 67. 

^ Metcreii, History of the Civil Wars in the Netherlands. 
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execution the following day ; whereupon, turning round to 
one that stood by Jiim* he said, with a smile, Judge, whether 
so far I am not the winner of the game. For as soon as 1 
am dead, he,” pointing to his antagonist, " will say that the 
game was his owif.” Sir Thomas More, the day before his 
execution, being waited upon by his barber, to know if he 
would have his hair off, refused it ; with this answer, that 

the king and he had a dispute about his head, and till that 
were ended he would bestow no cost upon it.” And even 
when ho had laid his head upon the block, he raised himself 
again a little, and gently putting his long beard aside, said, 
** This surely has not offended the king.” By these examples 
it will appear that the miracles of human nature, and the 
utmost powers and faculties, both of mind t^nd body, are 
what we woufd have collected into Sb volume, that should be 
a kind of register of human triumphs. And with regard to 
such a work, we commend the design of Valerius Maximus 
and Pliny, but not their care and choice. 

The doctrine of union, or of the common tie of soul and 
body, has two parts: /or as, in all alliances, there is 
mutual intelligence and mutual offices^ so the union of the 
mind and body requires a description of the manner wherein 
they discover, and act upon each other by notices, or indica- 
tion and impression. The dbscriptiou by indication has pro- 
duced two arts of prediction : the one honoured with the 
inquiry of Aristotle, and the other with thift of Hippocrates. 
And though later ages have debased these arts with super- 
stitious and fantastical mixtures, yet, when purged and 
truly restored, they have a ^Hd foundation in nature, and 
uso in life. The firat of these is physiognomy, which, by the 
lineaments of the body,* discovers the dispositions of the 
mind ; the second is the interpretation of natural dreamy 
which, from the agitations of l^e mind, discovers the state 
and dispositions of the body. 1 ^d the former deficient 
in one part ; for though Arikotle ha^ with great ingenuity 
and diligence, treated the structure of the body at rest, ho 
dropped the consideration of it in motion or gesture,^ whidi is 
no less subject to the observations of a^, and more useful 

‘ Bacon’s memo^ hWe fails him; for Aristotle in his Physiogno- 
inia Corporis in Motu, has treated the matter elaborately, though 
without going much into 'detdU. 
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than the other. For the lineaments of the body show the 
general inclinations and dispositions of the mind, whilst the 
motions of the fiice, and the gestures of the other parts, not 
only do tlie same, but also express the present disposition 
and inclination : for, if I may use one' of your Majesty’s 
most forcible and elegant expressions, *'as the tongue applies 
to the car, so does gesture to the eye.” And tins is well 
known to many subtile and designing persons, who watch- 
fully observe the countenance and gestures of others, and 
value themselves for their talent of turning such discoveries 
to their own advantage ; and it must be acknowledged an 
excellent way of discovering dissimulation in others, and of 
admonishing men to choose proper times and opportunities 
for their addresses, which is no small part of civil prudence. 
A work upon this doctrine of gesture would not only prove 
useful in particular cases, but serve as a general rule ; for all 
men laugh, weep, blush, frown, <hc., alike : and this holds of 
nearly all the more subtile motions. But for chiromancy, it 
is absolutely a vaii\ thing, and unworthy to be mentioned 
among those we are now treating. ^ 

The interpretation of natux^ dreams hns been much 
laboured; but mixed with numerous extravagancies. We 
shall here only observe of it, that at present it stands nob 
upon its best foundation ; whi(^ fs, that where the same thing 
happens from an internal cause, as also usually happens from 
an external one, there the external actitm passes into a dream. 
Thus the stomach may bo oppressed by a gross internal 
vapour, as well as by an external weight ; whence those who 
have the night-mare dream tha( a weight is laid upon them, 
with a great concurrence of circumstances. So, again, the 
viscera being equally tossed by the^agitation of the waves at 
sea, as by a collection of wind in the hypochondria, hence 
melancholy persdns frequently dream of sailing and* tossing 
upon the waters ; and instances of this kind are numerous. 

The second part of the doctrine of union, which we «ill 
impression, is not yet reduced to an art ; and but occasionally 
mentioned by writeik This also has two paris : as con- 
sidering, Ist, how, and to what degree, the humours and 
constitution of th^ body may affect the soul, or act upon it ; 
and 2nd, how, and to what degree, the passions and appre- 
hejiaions of the soul may affect and work upon the body. 
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The first of these we sometimes find touched in medicine ; 
Tbiit it has strangely insinuated itself into religion. Phy- 
sicians prescribe remedies for th^ diseases of the mind, viz., 
madness, melancholy, &c., as also to cheer the spirits, 
strengthen the memory, Ac. ; but for diet, choice of meats 
and drinks, washings, and other observances relating to the 
body, they are found immodei^tely in the sect of the Pythar 
goreans, the Manichean heresy, and the law of Mahomet 
There are, also, numerous and strict ordinances in the cere- 
menial law, prohibiting the eating of blood and fat, and dis- 
tinguisliing the unclean animals from the clean for food.™ 
Even the Christian religion, though it has throi^Ti off the 
veil of ceremonies, still retains the use of fasting, abstinence, 
and other things that regard the subjection and humiliation 
of the body ; as things not merely ritual, but advantageous. 
The root of all these ordinances, besides the ceremony and 
oxerrise of obedience, is, that the soul should sympathize and 
suffer with the body. And if any man of weaker judgment 
tliinks that such macerations question the iipmortalifcy, or 
derogate from the sovereignty of the soul, let him find an 
answer in tlie instances, either of an infant in its mother’s 
womb, which shares in the vicissitudes, and yet is distinct 
from its mother’s body, or of monarchs, who, though in 
possession of absolute powAr, are frequently influenced and 
swayed by their servants. 

The other part, which conriders the operations of the soul 
upon the body, has likewise been received into medicine - 
for every prudent physician jregards the accideuts of the 
mind as a principal thing «in hfa curesf, that greatly pro- 
mote or hinder the effects of all other remedies. Pftt one 
particular has been hitherto slightly touched, or not well 
examined, as its usefulness end abstruse nature require; 
viz., how far a fixed and riveted imaginatlbn may alter the 
body of the unaginant ; for though this has a manifest power 
to hurt, it does not follow, it has the same to relieve : no 
more than because an air may be so pestilent as suddenly to 
destroy, another air diould be so wholesome as suddenly to 
recover. This would be an inquiry of noble use ; but, as 
Socrates would say, it requires a Delian ^ver, for it is deep 
plunged. “ 

Deut. xii. * Laertius’s Life. 
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But among thc.se doctrines of union, or consent of soul and 
body, there is none more necessary than aa inquiry into the’ 
proper seat and liabitatioft of each faculty of the soul in 
the body and its organs. Some, indeed, have prosecuted 
this subject ; but all usually delivered upAn it is either con- 
troverted or slightly examined, so as to require more pains 
and accuracy. The opinion of Plato, which seats the under- 
standing in the brain, courage in the heart, and sensuality 
in the liver, should neither be totally rejected nor fondly 
received.® 


CHAPTER II. 

Diviamn of the Knowle^ of the Human Body into tho Medicinal, 
Coametic, Atliletic, aiurt))e Voluptuary Arts. Divilioii of Medicine 
into Throe Functions : viz., the Freaervation ot Health, the Cure of 
Biseatics, and the Prolongation oi Life. Tlie last distinct from the 
two ionuur. • 

Tub doctrine of the human body divides itself according 
to the perfections of the body, whereto it is subservient. 
Tlicse iKsrfoctions are four: viz., lst,*healtli ; 2 ud, comeliness; 
3rd, strength ; and 4th, pleasure : to wliioh a)rrespoud as 
relatives: Ist, the arts of medicine; 2nd, beautifying; 3rd, 
gymnastics; and 4th, the art of glegauce, which Tacitus calls 
cruditum luxum.® Medicine is a noble art, and bonourabfy 
descended, according to tlie poets, who in:dce Apollo the 
primary god, and his son A!]sculapius,'whom they also deify, 
the first professor thereof: for as, in natural things, the sun 
is the author and fountain df life, so the physician, who 
presej^ves life, seems a second origin thereof But medicine 
receives far greater honour from the works of our Saviour, 
who was physician both to soul and body, and made the 
latter tho staudijig subject, of his mirade% as the soul was 
the constant subject of his doctrine. • 

Oi all the things that liature baa created, the human body 
is most ca^xible of relief, though this relief be the most liable 
to error. For as tho subtilty and variety of the subject 
allbrds many opportunities of cure, so likewise a great faedity 
of mistake. And, therefore, as this art, especially at present^ 

• Plato’s Timoeua, imd Aristotle on the Generation of Animals. 

•’ Aniuils, xvL 18. 
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stands among the most conjectural ones, so the inquiry into 
it is to be placqd among the most subtile and dil&cult. 
Neither are we so senseless as to imagine, with Pai'acelsiis 
and the alchymists, that there ore to be found in man’s 
body definite analogies to all the variety of specific natui'es 
in the world, peiworting very impertinently that emblem o£ 
the ancients, that man was a microcosm or model of the 
whole world, to countenance their idle fancies. Of all natural 
bodies, we find none so variously compounded as the human : 
vegetables are nourished by earth and water; bimtes by 
herbs and fniits; but man feeds upon the fi.csh of living 
creatures, herbs, grain* fniits, different juices and liipiors ; 
and tlicse all pi-cpared, preserved, di’cssod, and mixed in 
''ndlesa variety. Besides, the way of living among other 
ci^aturcs is fiiore simple, and the %iftctions that act upon 
the body fewer and more uniform ; but man in his habi- 
fa^ioii, his exercises, passions, itc., undergoes numberless 
changes. So tliat it is evident that the body of man is moi-c 
fermented, compounded, and organized, than any other 
natural substance; the soul, on the other side, is the simplest, 
as is well exiiressed : — * 

'' purumque reliquit 

.dililiGreum Hen^m, atquo aural simpUcis ignem — 

so tliat wc need not marvel that the soul so placed cn joys no 
rest, Hiii(.*<^ it is out of its place : “ Motus renim extra locum 
(^st ra})i(lus, placidiisrin loco.”^ This variable and subtih^ 
composition, and fiibric of tlio human body, makes it like a 
kind of curious musical instrument, easily disordered ; and 
therefore, the poets justly joined music and medicine in 
Apollo; beiwisc the oilice of medicine is to turn* tlie curious 
organ of tlic human body, and reduce it to liannoiiy. 

’die subjc(!t lieiiig so variaWo has rendered tlic art more 
conjcctiu-al, and Icjft the more room for irftposture. Other 
arts and sciences are judged of by. their i>ower and ability, 
and not by success or events. Tlie lawyer is judged by the 
ability of his pleading, not the issue of. the cause; the pilot, 
by cbrectiiig his course, and not by the foi-tune of the 
voyage; wliilst^ic physician and statesman have no par- 
ticular act t^t clearly demonstrates their ability, but arc 

^ Virg. ^neid, vi. 746. * Arist. on the Heaveua. 
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j»riiicij)ally censured by the evetit, which is very unjust : for 
wlio cun toll, if a patient die or recover, or a state tall into* 
decay, whether the evil is Jbrought about by art or by acci- 
dent ? Whence inijwsturc is frequently extolled, and virtue 
decried. Nny, the ■weakness and credulky of men is sucli, 
that th(!y of(cn ])rofer a mountebank, or a cunning ■wonnin, 
to a learned physician. The poets were clear-sightod in 
discerning this folly, when they made ^scuhipius and Circe 
brother and idsttT, and both children oi Apollo, as iit the 
v<*rscs : — 

** lllo repertorem medicinss talis et artis, 

Fiilmine Planbigeuam Stygiaa dgtrusit ad undas:” 

and similarly of Circe, daughter of the sun : — 

** DIvoa inaccesflis ubi 8olia filia lucin 
Urit odoratanf i^ctania in Inmina cedram.’^*^ 

For in all times, witches, old women, and im])ostors, ha-ve, in 
the vulgar opinion, stood com]^)etitors with pliysicians. And 
hence physicians say to themselves, in the words of Solomon, 
“ If it befall to me, as befallolh to the fools, why should I 
labour to be more ■wisc^l”** Andf thcrcfoi’e, one cannot 
gimtly bhviuo them, that thoy eommoul} -itudy some otlns)' 
art, or science, more than theii* profession. Hence, we find 
among them poets, antiquaries, critics, politicians, divim ^, 
and in i‘ach more knowing than in medicine. .Nca* docs tit Is 
fall out, because as a certain dcclainonr against physicians 
siiggesi.s,*' being so often in contact witlv loathsome sj)cctiiclcs, 
that they seize the lii’st hour of leisure to draw tlieir mind.s 
from sucli contemplations. For as they are nit u — Nihil 
Iminani n so aliemim putent^’-riio doubt, because they find 
that mediocrity and excellency in^their own art makes no 
difference in profit or reputation : for men’s impatience of 
diseases, the solicitations of friends, the sweetn<?s.s of life, .md 
the indiicement df hope, make them depend upon physicians 
wuth all their defects. lint when this is s(!riously considered, 
it turns rather to the reproach than the excuse of idiysicians, 
who ought not hence .to despair, but to use greater diligence. 
For wc see what a power the subtilty of the understanding 
has over tho vuncly both of the matter auck^orm of things. 

* iFncid, vii. 772, 11. « £ccle8.\. 15. 

‘ Agrippa, SeWntia Vaoa. 
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Tlidre is nothing mon? variable than men’s faces, yet wo can 
remember inlliiito distinctions of tliem ; and a painter witli a 
few colours, the practice of the lni;tid and eye, and help of the 
imagination, could imitate thousands if brought before him. 
As variable as voioiis are, yet we can easily distinguish them 
in dilicrent persons, and a mimic will express them to the life. ^ 
Though the sounds of words differ so greatly, yet jnen can 
reduce them to a few simple letters. And certainly it is not 
the iiisutliciency or incapiicity of the mind, but the remoteness 
of the object that caiis(3S these ])erplexitics ami distrusts in 
the sciences : fur tlio sense is apt to mistake at great 
tlistances, but not near at h;md, so is the understanding. 
Mon commonly take a view of nature as from n I'cinotci cmi- 
nonce, and are too much amused with gemnulitics : whertjas, 
ii* they A\'oukV descend, and approtich Clearer to particiihu'S, 
and more exactly and considerately examine into tilings 
themselves, tliey might make more solid and useful disco- 
veries. The reiiu‘dy of this error, therefore, is to (piickcn or 
strengthen the organ, and thus to approach the ohject. No 
doubt, tliereforo, if physicians, leaving generalities for<a 
while, and suspending tfieir assent, would advance towards 
nature, they might become masters of that art of which the 
poet speaks : — 

“ Et quoiiiam variant morbi, variabiinus artos 
Mlilu mali speoieB millo salutis urunt.”)^ 

They should the ratlv^r endeavour this, because the fJiilo- 
sojjhies whereon physicians, whether metliodists or chemists, 
depend, are trilling, and bccai}8e medicine, not founded on 
philosoi)hy, is a W'cak thing. Therefore, as too extensive 
gencrids, though true, do not bring men home to action, 
thei'o is more danger in shell generals as are false in tliem- 
sclves, and s(;duce instead of directing the mind. Medicine, 
therefore, has been ratber professed than lalioured, and yet 
more laboured tlinn advanced, as the^ pains bestowed thereon 
were rather circular limn progressive ; for I find great repe- 
tition, and but little new matter, in tho^ writers of physic. 

We divide mcdiciiie into three parts, or cilices: viz., 1st, 
the preservation health; 2nd, the euro of diseases ; and 3rd, 
the prolongation of life. For .this last paft, physicians seem 


f Ovid, Eemedia Aiaoris;, 525. • 
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to think it no capital part of nfcdicinc, but confound it ^th 
the other two ; as 8nj)posing, that if diseases be prevented; 
or curffd after invasion, long life must follow of coui*sg. But, 
th<m, they do not consider that both preservation and* cure 
regard only diseases, and such prolongation of life as is inter- 
cepted by tlioni : whence the means of spinning out the full 
thread of life, or preventing, for a season, tliat kind of death 
wliicli gradually steals u])on tlie body by sini]ile resohition, 
and the wasting of age, is a subject that no physician hns 
treated suitably to its merit. Let none imagine we are h(‘i’o. 
repealing the decrees of fate and Providence, by establishing 
a new office of medicine ; for, douj)tless, Providence alike 
dispenses all kinds of deaths, whether they proceed from 
violence, diseases, or the course and period of age ; yet 
without excluding tlk3 use of remedies and pj.eventions, for 
art and industry do not here overrule, but administer to 
nature and fate. 

Many have unskilfully written upon tbr preservation of 
health, particularly by attributing too much to the clioico, 
and too little to the quantity of meats. As to quantity, 
tliey, like the moral plulosophers, highly commend mode- 
ration ; whereas, both fasting changed to c ustom, and full 
feeding, where a man is used to it, at-e beittir preservatives 
of health than those mediocriiics they recommend, wliich 
commonly dis})ii*it nature, and unfit her to bear excess, or 
want, upon occasion. And for the severtd exercises, which 
greatly conduce to the preservation oi health, no j)hysicia(i 
has well distinguished or observed themt though there bo 
scarce any tendency to a disease, that may not be corrected 
by some appropriate exercise.^ Thus bowling is suited to 
the diseases of the kidneys, shooting with the long bow to 
those of the lungs, walking and riding to those of the 
stomach, ikc. , 

Great ^mns have been bestowed upon the cwo of diseases, 
but to small ]>urpose. This part comprehends the know- 
ledge of the diseases incident to the human body, together 
with their causes, ^mptoms, and ciu*es. In this second 
office ,of medicine there* are many deficienc^s. And first, wo 
may note the discontinuance of that useful Inethod of Hip» 
pocra+es,^ in writing narratives of paxticulur cures with 

• * Kiurationes Medlnales. 
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diligence and exactness, containing the natniv, the cTire, and 
event of the diate^ipe**. And this remarkable priujoilent of 
one accounted the lather of liis art, need not to he btickc<i 
with extaniplos deiived from other arts, a.s from the prudent 
practice of the law^x*.i's, who religiously enter down the more 
eTiiineut cases and new decisions, the hotter to prepare and 
direct themsclvos in future. This continuation, thertdinx?, of 
inodicinal rejMirts we find doficiout, especially in form of an 
entire body, digested with pi-opcr care and judgment. Jhit 
we do nut mean, tliat this work should extend to every ooni- 
Jiion case that happens every day, whioli wore an infinite 
labour, audio little purpose; nor yet to exclmle all hut pru- 
digio.>. and womhu-s, as several have done : for inuny things 
arc* new in their iiisiimer and cimiinsianros, which sre not. 
now ill tluur Ifiiid ; and he who loolp^* attentively will find 
many ]»articular3 worthy of observation, in what sooms 
vjiilgai’. 

8o in anatomy, the goneml parts of the human body an^ 
diligently observed, and cvcin to niceness : but as to tin* 
variety found in diflercnt bodies, hei*o the cliligfjnec of filiy- 
siciaus fails. And, therefore, tliough simple anatomy lias 
been fully and clearly Imndlod, yet comparative anatomy is 
dcdiciciit. Pur anatomists have carefully examined into all 
tJii> jiarts, thoir ennsistehou^ figures, and situations; hut 
jia.'^s o\»‘r the dillbront figure* and state of those parts in 
diiferent persons. Tl^ reason of this defect J. take* to bo, 
that the former impiiiy may terminate upni .seeing two or 
tiiree bodies dissected ; but the .other lasing coni]aira(ivt*, and 
casual, rccpiiivs attentive aijd stnet apjdication to many 
ditferent dissections ; besides, the fii^st is a subjc^ct wh(»rein 
learned anaiomists may sfSow thcmsidves to their audience.*; 
hut the ollu*r a rigorous kno\c^*dge, to be acquired only by 
silent aird long experience. And no doubt hut the intcsrnal 
pai-ts, for varffity and ]»roportioii3, ijre little interior to thcj 
c*xternal ; and that hearts, livers, and stomachs, arc as clif- 
feri3nt in men, as foredieads, no8(*s, and eai*s. And in theso 
diQ’orence.s of the internal parts are often found the iuimc*- 
diate causes ot ni^y di.sca.se3, which ]>hysiciaTis not observing, 
somctimi's un/pj/tly accuse tlie humours, ^hoii the fault Ih's 
only in the ^'ehanic structure of a piiH. x\Tid in such dis- 
eases it isyiii x^iin to use altemtives, as the case admits not 
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of boin^ rtUei-ftd by them, but must be affected, accoiumo- 
djitcd, or palliated by a regimen, and famyiar medicines. 

Again, curnj)arative anatomy requires accurate observation.s 
upon fill the humours, and the marks and impressions of 
diseaw's in dillereiit bodies upon disscctimi ; for the humoura 
ai’<! coiiiiuoiily jiassed over in anatomy, as loathsome and ex- 
(Tcinentitions things j whereas it is highly useful and necessary 
to note th(jir nature and the various kinds that may some- 
times be found in the human body, in what cavities they 
]>rincipally lodge, and with wliat advantogc, disprlvantag^?, and 
llie like. So the marks and impressions of diseases, and the 
clijuigos and devastations they bring;. npon tljo internal parts, 
a 1*0 to bo (liligontly observed in diffowmt dissections ; viz. 
impostbunu's, ulcerations, solutions of continuity, putrefac- 
tions, corrosions, conSqinptions, contrjictions, extensions, curi- 
\ ulsiojis, luxations, dislocations, obstructions, repletions, 
tumours; and preternatural excrescences, as stones, car- 
nosities, wens, worms, <fcc., all wbich shonltl be very candully 
examined, and orderly digested iu the comparative anetomy 
we speak of; and the experiments of sc \ oral physicians be 
here c<j 1 looted and com])ai’ed together. Hut this variety of 
iiocidoiits, is by anatomists either sligl>T'f touched or else 
pa.ssed over in sileiKXs. 

That defect in anatomy, o^ng 'to its not having been 
prjiotised npon live bodies, needs not be spoken to, the thing 
itself being odious, cruel, and justly condemned by Celsus;^ 
yet tJ;o observation of the ancienls is tine, that many siibtilo 
]\^res, ptLSsagea, and poiforatjous ajipcar not upon dissection, 
because they are closed and concealed in dead bodies, that 
iiiighfc be open and mauilest iu live ones. Wherefore, if we 
Would consult the good of inankihd, without being guilty of 
cnudty, this anatomy of live creatures should be entirely 
dcsortctl or loft to the casual inspection of chirmgeons, or 
may he sutliciently performed upon living briites, iiotwitli- 
stiinding the dissimilitude between their parts and tliosii of 
men, st) as to answer the design, provided it be done with 
judgment. ' ^ 

riiysicians, likewise, wlien they inqnire^into diseases, find 
so many which they judge incurable, .eithen li'oiu their first 


* De Ho Medica, i. 5. 
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appcaranco, or after a certain* period, tliat tlie proscriptions 
«f Sylla and the Triumvirate were trilling ti> the jn-oscrip- 
tions of the pliysicians, by whicli^ with an unjust sentence, 
they deliver men over to death ; uuiiibei‘s wliereotj however, 
escape with loss diificuUy tlian under the lb mum 2 )roscrij)- 
tions. A work, tliercfore, is wanting upon tlie cures ot 
re 2 )uted incurable diseases, that jihysicians of ciniucuce and 
rosolution may be encourigiid ami oAciU^d to j>ui*mio tliis 
matter sis far as the nature of things will pcriiuL ; sincr' to 
pronounce diseases incurable, is to establish m gligcnce ami 
carelessness, as it wore by a law, and screen ignorance troin 
rei>roach. ^ 

And farther, wo ostcoin it the oftice of a ]ihysi(*iau to 
mitigate tlio 2 )ains and turtui*e49 of diseases, as well jus tc> 
restore liealth^ and this not only whgi^such a mitigation, as 
of a dangerous synn)tom, may conduce to recoverv; but also, 
when there being no turther huptis ol rooovory, il, <'.aii only 
serve to make the 2 >assiige out of life more calm und easy. 
For tliat complacency in death, which Augustus Uiesu* so 
much desired, is no small felicity.*^ This was alst» observed 
in the death of Antoninus Fius, who seemed not ho inmdi to 
die as to fall into a deep and sloop. And it is 

delivered of Epicurus, tliat ho jirocnred himself this easy 
dej^arture; for ui'tor his distHise was judged des^icrate, lie 
intoxicated himself with wine, and died in that condition, 
which gave rise to the pingrani ; — 

** Hinc Stygiaa ebrius transit aquas,’’* ’ 

But the physicians of our times 4nako a scruide of attending 
the patient after tlie disease i» thought past euro, tluxigh, in 
my judgment, if they werq not wanting to their own ])ro- 
fession and to humanity itself, they slioiild here give their 
attendance to im])rove their skiH, and make the dying iicrsou 
depart with greater case and tranquillity. Af^o therelore set 
down as deficient an inquiry after a method of relieving thes 
agonies of the dying, calling it by the name of euthanasia 
exterior], to distiuguish it from the iziterjial composure, jn'o- 
cured to the soul in death. 

Again, we gerirally find this dcficicnoyin the cures of 
diseases, that though the present physicians tolerably pursing 

^ Suetonius's .Wo Aug. Cais. 100. * Laertius's Lite Epic. x. § 15, 
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tli« gonci'al intentions of curel, yet they have no particular 
ini'dicincs, winch, by a siiccific property^ regard partic\ilar 
iliseases ; for they lose tljo^lxiiiefit of ti'aditions and approved 
cx])oriciice by tlieir authoritative prooediiro in adding, taking 
away, and changing the ingredients of their receipts at 
)>]ea»un% after the maimer of apothecaries substituting one 
thing for another, and thus liaughtily commanding medicine, 
so that inedicino can no longer command the disease. For 
except Venice treacle, mithridate, diascordium, the confroiiim 
of alkcrmes, and a few more, they commonly tie thein.-.< lves 
strictly to no certain receipts : the other saleable j)reparations 
of the shops being in readiness, rather for general purposes, 
UiaiL ac<;onimodated to any particular cures ; for they do not 
principally regard some one disease, but have; a general 
virtue t^f opening 6l^tnictions, promoting Ooncociion, &c. 
Aiul hence it chiefly proceeds, that empirics and wfmien are 
often more succcasfdl in their cures than learned ph}'sic*ijins, 
because the former keep strictly and iuva»‘iiibly to the use of 
exiHuienccd medicines, without altering their compositions. 
L remember a famous Jew physician in England w ould say, 
“ Your JOuropean physicians are inlleed men of learning, but 
they know nothing of piirticuLu* cures +''»• diseases.” And he 
would sometimes jest a little irreveix‘ntiy, and say, “ Our 
physicians wore like bishops, iltbt had the keys of binding^uid 
loosing, but no more.” To he serious ; it niiglit be of gioat 
consequence if some physicians, eminent for learning and 
piuci ice, would compile a work of approved and expovicuiced 
medicines in particular diseases. For though une might 
speciously pretend, that a learned physician ‘jbould rather 
suit his medicines occasionally, as the constitution of the 
patient, his age, customs, the se&sons, <kc. retpiirc, than rest 
\ipon any certain prescriptions ; yet this is a flillacious 
opinion that underrates cxpericnoo and overrates Irunan 
jiidguient. And as those persons in the Rdhian state were 
the most seiviceable, who boiug either consuls, favoured the 
people, or ti'ibunes, and inclined to the senate ; so arc those 
the best physicians,* who being eilber learned, duly value the 
tradilions of experience,* or men of eraioent practice, that 
do not despise nfl'thoda and the general prrtmiplos of the ai-t. 
Ibit if medicine.^ j •.'quire, at any time, to R^qualiliod, this 
may i*athcr be done in the vehicles than in tihybody of the 
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medicine, where notliing should he alU^red without apparent 
necessity. Therefore, this part of physic which treats ot 
authentic and positive remedies, Vre note as deficient ; but 
the business of supplying it is to be undertaken with great 
judguicnt, and as by a committee of jjhysiciaiis, chosen for 
that purpose. 

And for the preparation of 'medicines ; it sconis strange, 
especially as mineral ones have been so cclebnitcd by ohoinists, 
though safer for external than inteiDal use, tJiat nobody 
hath liithcrto attempted any ai*tificial imitations of natural 
baths and medicinal spiings, wliilst it is acknowlcdg(;d that 
these receive their virtues from the mineral veins through 
whi^.ii they yiass ; and especially since human iiwliistry can, 
by certain so2)aratioiis, discover with what kind of minerals 
such waters are impregnated, as whctiicr by suli)hur, vitrol, 
iron, &C. And if thest) natural impregnations of waters are 
reducible to artificial coiu2>ositioris, it would then be in the 
jicwcr of art to make more kinds of them occasionally, and 
at the siime time to regulate their temi)eraturo at 2)h‘asure. 
Tills 2)art, therefore, of medicine, concerning the artiliciul 
imitation of natural baths and springs, we set diiwn as 
deficient, and recommend as an easy as well as useful 
undertaking. 

Tlic last deficiency wc shalf mention seems to us of gi’eat 
importance ; viz,, that the methods of cui*e in use are too 
short to effect anything that is difficult or very considerable. 
For it is nitlicr vain and flatteiing, than just and rational, to 
ex2)ect that any inedicims should.be so elfectiuU, or so success- 
ful, as by the sole use thereof to work any great cuiu. It 
must be a i>owerftil discou^, which though often repeated, 
should correct any dcci>rooted and inveterate vice of the 
mind. Such minicles arc not to expected; but the 
tilings of greatest efficacy in nature, are ordeftr, pei*scverance, 
and an artihciA change of applications, which, though they 
require exact judgment to 2irc.scribe, and precise observance 
to follow, yet this is am^dy recumpemKid.by the gimt eflccts 
they produce. To ^ee the daily labours of physicians in their 
visits, cousultatio'^'s, and prescriptions, one would think that 
they diligently ^mrsued the cure, and went directly in a 
cei'tain beater* track about it; but whoever looks attentively 
into their prescriptions and directions, will find, that the 
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most of what they do is full of uncertainty, wavering, and 
iiresolutioii, without any certain view or /ore-knowledge of 
ilie course of the? cure. Whereas they should fi*om the first, 
after Jiaving fully and perfectly discovered tlie disease, choose 
and i-esolve ujion some regular process of series ot cure, and 
not defiai-t irom it without sufficient reason. Thus physicians 
should know, for example, that perhaps three or lour reme- 
dies rightly j»rescribed in an inveterate disease, and taken in 
duo ord(}r, and at due distances of time, may pciibrni a cure; 
and yet the same remedies taken independently of each 
other, in an inverted order, or not at stated periods, might 
prove absolutely prejudicial. Though we mean not, that 
tsvciy scrupulous and superstitious method of cure sliouhl be 
esteemed tlie best, but that the way should be as ex;ict as it 
is confined and difficAk. And this part of medicine w'c note 
as deficient, under the name of the physicians’ clue or direc- 
tory. And tlicsft are the things wanting in the doctrine of 
medicine, for the cure of diseases; but tlKie still remains one 
thing more, and of greater use than all the rest; viz., a 
genuine ami active natural x>hilosophy, whereon to build the 
science of physic. 

Wo nnako the third part of luedii UTO regard the pro- 
longation of life : this is a new pixrt, and deficient, though 
the most noble of all ; for if ft anay be supplied, medicine 
will not then be wholly versed in sordid cures, nor physicians 
be honoured only for necessity, butp as dispensers of the 
greatest earthly happiness that could well be confen*ed on 
mortals ; for though tho w’orld bo but as a wilderness to a 
Christian travelling through iit to tho promised land, yet it 
>voulcl bo an instance of the divipp favour, that our clothing, 
that is, our bodies, should bo littlo worn while we sojourn 
here. And as this is a capital part of physic, and as we 
note it for deficient, wo shall lay down some directions 
about it. ^ 

And first, no writte extant upon this subject has made any 
gix?at or useful discovery therein. Aristotle,^” indeed, has left 
us a short memoir, wherein there are some admonitions after 
his manner, which ho supposes to be all ilimt can be said of 
the matter ; but the modems have hero writmn so wealcly and 

Do Longitiidine et Novitate YLbe. 
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superatitiously, that the subject itself, through their vanity, 
is reputed vain luid senseless. 2. The very intentions ut 
physicians upon tuis lieaii ai*e of jao viilidity, hut rather lead 
ti'om the point than direct to it. For they talk as if death 
consisted in a destitution of lieat and moisture, and tliereluro 
that natural heat should he comiorted, and mdical moisture 
cherished ; as if the Avoik were to ho effected by br(>tlis, 
lettuce, and mallows ; or again, by spices, generous wines, 
spirits, or chemical oils ; all which rather do hurt than good. 
3. We atlmonish mankind to cease their trifling, and not 
weakly imagine that sueli a great work as retarding the* 
course of nature can iH^clIectcd by a morning's di*aught, the 
use of any costly niodicincs, pearls, or auruin potubilo itstdl ; 
but be assured, tliut the prolongiitiou of life is a laborious 
work, tliat n^lptires many kinds of ^(Anedies, and a pn)pcr 
continuation and intermixture thereof ; for it w’ore stn]»i<lity 
to expect, tliat what was never yet done, should be (jlfcctod, 
otheiwisc than by means hitherto nnattempted. 4. 
we admonish them rightly to obberve and distinguish hctwixt 
what conduces to healtln and what to a long life ; for somt^. 
things, iliough they exnilamte the spirits, strengthen the 
faculties, and prevent diseases, are yet destructive to life, 
and, without sickin*sg, bring on a wasting old age ; wliil.st 
there are others wliich praloifg life and prevent decay, though 
not to he used without danger to health; so that when 
employed for the prolongation of life, such inconveniences- 
must be guarded agAinst, as might otherwise hapj>eu upon 
using them. 

Things seem to us preser^al^le cither in their own sub- 
stance or by rc])air ; in their own substance, as a fly, or an 
ant, in amber ; a flower, *an applet <kc. in conservatories of 
snow ; or a corps of balsam ^ by repair, as in flame and 
mechanic engines. Ho who attempts to i 9 X)long life, must 
practise both*these methods together ; for separate, tlscir 
force is less. The hun^ body musl be preserved as bodies 
inanimate are ; again, as flame ; and lastly, in some measure 
as machines are preserved. There are, therefore, three inten- 
tions for the prolongation of life ; vis., 1. to hinder waste ; 
2. secure a goocir repair ; and 3. to renew what begins to dcicay. 
I. Waste is . 4 caused by two depredations; viz., that of the 
internal spirit, and that of the external air ; and both are 
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pro vented two ways; viz., by making tliese agents less j)re- 
<Liti)iy, or the patients, that is the juiccs^of the body, Icsi^ 
apt to be preyed on. The«spirit is rendered less predatory, 
if either its substance be condensed ; as, 1. by the use of 
o])iates, prejjarations of nitre, and in contristation ; or, 2. if 
it be lessened in quantity, as by listing and diet ; and 3. if 
it be inod(^rated in its motion, as by rest and quiet. Tlie 
ambient air becomes less predatory, either when it is less 
heated by the sun, as in the cold countries, caves, lulls ; or 
kept from the body, as by close skins, the plumage of birds, 
and the use of oil and unguents, without spices. The juices 
of the body are rendered less subject to be preyed on, if made 
more hardy, or more oleaginous, as by a rough astringent 
diet, living in the cold, robust exercises, the use of certain 
mineral baths, sweet Qvngs, and abstaining freun such as aro 
salt or acid ; but especially by means of such drinks as con- 
sist of subtile parts, yet without acrimony or tartnesa 
11^ Eepair is procured by noiuishmenty and nourishment is 
promoted four ways : 1, by forwarding internal concoction, 
wliich drives forth the nourishment, as by medicines that 
invigorate the principal viscera ; 2. by exciting the external 
parts to attract the nourishment, as by exercise, proper 
frictions, unctions, and baths ; 3. by preparing the aliment 
itself, that it may more easily insinuate, and require less 
digestion ; os in many artifirial ways of preparing meats, 
drinks, bread, and reducing the effects »of these throe to one: 
again, 4. by the last act of assimilation, %s in seasonable sleep 
aud external apjdications. .IIL The renovation of parts 
worn out is performed two w^ys ; either by softening the 
habit of the body, as with suppling applications, in the way 
of bath, plaster, or unction, of such quaUtios as to insinuate 
into the parts, but extract nothing from them ; or by dis< 
charging the old, .and substituting new moisture, as in season- 
able and repeated purging, bleeding, and attenuating diets, 
which rostoix* the bloom of the body.* 

Several rules for the conduct of the work aro derivable 
finm these indications ; but three of the ^ore principfd are 
the following. And first, prolongation of life is rather to be 
expected from stated diets, than fixim any ciigfimon regimen 
of food, or the virtues of particular medicines; for those 
tilings that have force enough to turn back ^e course of 
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nature, are commonly too violent to be compounilod into a 
inodLcine, much ijiorc to Imj mixed with the ordinary food, 
and must tlierefore be administe^'Cil orderly, regularly, and 
at set periods. 2. We next4ay it down fis a rule, that tlio 
prolongation of lif» be expected, rather from working upon 
the spirits, and mollifying the pni-ts, than from the manner 
of alimentation. For as the human body, and the internal 
structure thereof, may suffer fi’oin three tilings, viz. tho 
s])irits, the parts, and aliments ; tho way c>f ]»rolonging life 
by moans of alimentation is tedious, indirect, and winding ; 
but the ways of working upon the s]nnts and the parts, 
much shorter ; for the spirits are siiddeid}*^ affected, bf>lh by 
oftiiivia anil tho paasions, whicJi may work atiiingely upon 
them ; and the parts also by batbs, unguents, or phtsters, 
which will liicewise have sudden invj^fessions. 3. Our last 
precept is, that the softening of tho external parts be 
attempted by such things as arc jienetrating, tistringent, and 
of the Slime nature with the body ; tho latter readily 
received and entertained, knd properly soften ; and ]>eno- 
tratiiig things are as vehicles to those that mollify, and more 
enwily convey, and deeply impress the virtue thereof ; whilst 
themselves also, in some measure, operate upon the parts : 
but astringents keep in the virtue of them both, and stmie- 
w'ifat fix it, and also stop per9{)iration, which would otberwiso 
be contraiy to mollifying, as sending out the moisture ; there* 
fore the whole affair is to be effected by these three moans 
used ill order and succession, rather tlian together. Observe 
only, that it is not the intentiop of mollifying to nourish the 
parts extemally, but only tp render them more capable of 
nourishment ; for diy things are leas disposed to assimilate. 
And so much for the prolongation of life, which wc make 
the thii-d, or a new part of medicine. 

The iCH of decomtion, or beautifying, hat two parts^ civil 
and effeminate. For cleanliness apd decency of the body 
were alw'ays allowed to proceed from moral modesty and 
reverence ; first, towards God, whoso creatures we are ; next, 
towards society, 'ii^herein we live ; anef lastly, towards our- 
selves, whom we ought to reverence still more than others. 
But &lse decorations, fucuses, and pigihents, deserve tho 
im])erfectionH that constantly attend them ; being neitlicr 
ex(iui3ite*enough to deceive, nor commodious in applicutioii, 
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nor wholesome in their use. * And it is much that this 
depraved custom of painting tlic face should so long escap'e 
the penal laws both of the church and state, which have been 
very severe against luxury incapparel and effeminate trim- 
ming of tlic hair. We read ot Jezebel, that she painted her 
face ; but not so of Plstlier and Judith. 

We take gymnastics, in a hirge sense, to signify whatever 
relates to the liability whereto the human body may be 
brought, whether of activity or suffering. Activity ha.'< two 
parts, strength and swiftness ; so has endurance or sufTming, 
viz., with regard to natural wants, and fortitude under 
torture. Of aU these, we have many.remarkable instances in 
the practices of rope-dancers, the hardy lives of savages, sur- 
prising strength of lunatics, and tlie constancy and resolution 
of many under exquAiie torments. Any other faculties that 
Ml not within the former division, as diving, or the power 
of continuing long under water without respiration, and tlwe 
like, we refer them also to gymnastica And here, though 
the thin|^ thcmHclves are common, yet the philosophy and 
causes theixiof slvo usually noglectcd^perhaps because men are 
[icrsuaded that such masteries over natuiv' are only obtainable 
either from a peculiar and natural disposition in some men, 
which comes not under rulesi, or by a constant custom from 
childhood, which is rather iin|)dlcd than taught. And tlioitgli 
tliis benot altogether true, yet it is hereof small consequence 
to note any deficiency, for the Olympic games are long since 
ceased, and a mediocrity in those things is snfHcient for use, 
whilst excellency in them seryes commonly but for mercenary 
show. ^ 

The arts of elegance are divided with respect to the two 
senses of sight and hearing. Painting particularly delights 
the eye ; so do numerous other magnificent arts, relating to 
buildings, gardeai^ apparel, vessels, gems^ ias. Music pleases 
the ear with great variety and apparatus of sounds, voices, 
strings, and instruments ; and anciently water-organs were 
esteemed as great master-pieces in this art, though now 
grown into disuse. The arts which relate the eye and ear, 
a?e, above the rest, accounted liberal; these two senses being 
the moi’e pure, afld the sciences thereof n^ere learned, lus 
having mathematics to attend them. The one also has some 
relation to the memory and demonstrations ; the* other, to 
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miinners and tlio ])as‘<ion8 of^he mind. The plea^iures of the 
other senses, and the arts employed about them, are in less 
repute, as approadiing neoi'er to sensuality than magnificence. 
Unguents, perfumes, the furniture of the table, but princi- 
pally incitements to Inst, should rather be cim.sui*ed than 
taught. And it has been well observed, that while states 
wore in their increase, military ai*ts flourished ; when at 
their htnghts, tlie liboml arts ; but .when upon their decliiu*. 
the arts <»f liixiuy. With the arts of pleasure, we join also 
the jocular arts : for the •deception of the senses may be 
reckoned one of their delights. 

And now, aa so many things require to bo considered with 
reLition to the human body, viz. the parts, humoni*s, functions, 
fiuiultics, accidents, <kc., since we ought to have an entire 
doctrine of tMb body of man, which should comprehend them 
all ; yet lest arts should be thus too much multiplied, or 
dicir anehmt limits too much disordered, wo receive into the 
system of medicine, tho dixitrines of tho parts, functions, and 
humours of the bcxly; respiration, sleep, generation; the 
feetui^ gestation in the womb; growth, puberty, baldness, 
fatness, and tho like ; tliough these do not pvojwrly Wlong 
either to the preservation of health, the cure of diseases, or 
the prolongation of life, but because the human body is, in 
every respect, tlio subject cf. medicine.- But for voluntaiy 
motion and sense, we refer them to the doctiino of thi> soul 
as two pinnci])al parte thereof. And thus we conclude tho 
doctrine of the body, which is but as a tabernacle to the 
sold. 


CHAPTER HI. 

• 

Division of the Doctrine of the Hutoan S/>ul into fj|iat of the Inspired 
KsKcncc And 4hc Knowledge of the Sensible or Produced Soul. 
Second Divi.cion ot the same philosophy into the Doctrine of the 
Substance and the Faculties of the Soul. The Use and Objects of 
tho latter. Two Appendices to the Doctrine of the Faculties of the 
Soul ; viz. Natural Divination and Fascination (Mesmerism). The 
Faculties of the Setisible Soul divided into those of Motion and Sense. 

We now como to the doetzino of thS human soul, from 
whose treasures all other doctrines are derived. It has two 
pai-ts, — the one treating of the rational soul, which is divine^ 
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the other of the irrational sou% which we have in common 
with brutes. Two differciit emanations of gouls aro mauiiest’ 
ill the first creation, the one proceeding from the breath of 
God, the other from the elements. As to the primitive 
emanation of the rational soul, the Scripture says, God 
formed man of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life ; but the generation of the irra- 
tional and brutal soul was in these words, — ^Let the water 
bring forth; let the earth bring forth. And this irrational 
soul in man is only an instrument Jbo the rational one, and has 
tlic same origin in us as in brutes, viz. the dust of the earth ; 
for it is not said, God formed the boc^ of man of the dust of 
the earth, but God formed man, that is, the whole man, the 
breath of life excepted, of the dust of the earth. We will, 
therefore, style the fifat part of the general dbetrine of the 
human soul the doctrine of the inspired substance, and tlie 
other pai*t the doctrine of the sensitive or jirodiiced soul^ 
But os we are here traating wholly of philosophy, wo would 
not have borrowed this division from divinity, bad it not 
ajso agreed with the principles of philosophy. For there are 
many excellencies of the human soul above the' souls of 
brutes, manifest even to those who philoso[»hize only accoid- 
ing to sense. And wherever so many and such gi-eat excel- 
lencies aro found, a specific diffe^nce should always be made. 
We do not, therefore, approve that confused and promis- 
cuous manner of the philosophers in iireatiug the fiinctions 
of the soul, as if the soul of man dificred in degree rather 
than, species from the soul brutes, as the sun differs from 
the stars, or gold from other^e^|»ls. 

There may also be another division of the general doctr^e 
of the human soul into the doctrine of the substance and 
faculties of the soul, and thaf^of the use and objects of the 
faculties. And these two divirions being premised, we come 
to particulars. 

The doctrine of the inspired substance, as also of the sub- 
stance of the rational soul, comprehend several inquiries 
with relation to its nature, as whether th^soul be native or 
adventitious, separable or inseparable, mortal or immortsd ; 
how far it is subject to the laws of matter, hqw far not, and 
the like. But the points of this kind, though they might be 
more thoroughly silted in philosophy Uian hibheito they have 
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been, yet in the end they mifit be turned over to religion, for 
determination aiyl decision; otherwise they will lie exposed 
to various errors and illusions of sense. For as the substance 
of the soul was not, in its creation, extracted or deduced 
from the mass of lii^aven and earth, but immediately inspiretl 
by God ; and as the laws of heaven and earth are the proper 
subjects of philosophy, no knowledge of the substance of 
the rational soul can bo had fi*om philosophy, but must 
be derived from the same Divine inspiration, whence the 
substance thereof originally proceeded.^ 

But in the doctrine of the sensitive or produced soul, even 
its substance may be justly inquired into, though this in- 
quiry seems hithei*to wanting. For of what signilicaucy are 
the terms of actus ultiinus and forma cov|[>oris, and such 
logical trifles, •to the knowledge of th^^urs substance? The 
sensitive soul must be allowed a oorporeal substance, atte- 
puated by heat and rendered invisible, as a subtile breath or 
aura, of a flamy and airy nature, having the softness of air 
in receiving impressions, and the activity of fire in exerting 
its action, nourished partly by an oily and partly by a watery 
substance, and diffused trough the whole body; but in per- 
fect creatui'cs, residing cldofly in the head, and thence run- 
ning through the nerves, being fed and recruited by the 
spirituous blood of the ai-teiles, os Tclesius^ and his follower 
Donius in some measure have usefully shown. Therefore let 
this doctrine be mo^ diligently inqulrad into,<^ because the 

^ • To separate God from human reaHon, apjjears to he one of ilio great 
aims of one of the modern schools, of pliilosophy, and soinctimeB the 
theory has received indirect co^rmations from quartei's hy no moans 
£avoura)ile to its advocates. Pascal wrote, “ Seion les lumibres 
naturrllcs, nous soniiiiurt intapaUe de eonnaltre co quo Dieu est.” 
In the edition of this philosopher's works, by Voltaire and Oondorcot, 
the text was enriched with the addition of the phrase, ** Ni B'il est ;** 
and the* following note appended to the passage, by Voltaire: — 

T1 est ^tranog Pascal ait era qu’on poiivait clevinor le pech^ 
originel par la raison, et qu'il disc qu'dn ne |)eut 'eonnaltre par la 
raison si J)ieu est." At this s|)ecimeu of deistic candour, Conilorcot 
exclaims, in a subsequent note, ''Uow marvellous to behold Voltaire 
contending with Pa^l for the existence of God!” £d, 

^ Berum Natuxa, book 5. 

« This inquiry is greatly embroiled by the UKiderns ; some seeking 
thfe soul all over the body, some in the blood, some in the animal spirits, 
some in the heart, some in the ventricles of the brain, and some, with 
Dea Cartes, in the Glandula X^nealis. M. Petit wrote a curious piece 
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igliorance of it Las produced eiliperstitious and very corrupt 
oj)inious, tliat greatly lessen the dignity of the human soul, 
— such as the transmigration and lustration of souls through 
certain ))eriods of years, and the too near relation in all 
respects of the human sold to the soul qf brutes. For this 
soul ill brutes is a princi])al soul, whereof their body is the 
organ ; but in man it is itself* an organ of the rational soul, 
and may rather be called by the name spirit than souL 

The tacultics of the soul arc well known viz., the under- 
standing, reason, imagination, n^emory, appetite, will, and 
all those wherewith logic and ethics arc concerned. In the 
doctrine of the soul the origin of these taculti(;s must b(j 
}diysicalJy treated, as they may be innate and adbei ing to the 
soul, but their uses and objects are referred to other ai*ts; 
and in this jmrt nothing extraordinary has hithti to appeared, 
though wc do not indeed report it as wanting. This part of 
the faculties of the soul has also two apperdages, which as 
they have yet been handled, rather present ns with smoko 
than any clear ilame of tJnith, — one being \.he doctrine of 
natural divination, the other of hisciuatiou. 

Ilivination has boon anciently aiid prop* r-y divided into 
aitiihcial and natural. The artiliciaLdraw.s its ])redictions 
by reasoning from the indication of signs ; but the natuml 
piedicts from tho internal fores^ht ot the mind, without the 

relating lo this subject, entitled, ''De Auinift Cor})ori ooextensa;” 
printed at Paris, 16(>5. See also '' HobokSnius de Sede Aitiinse in 
<Jorpore Huinano." IJd, 

The text is indistinct. Wc a];e not told whether the faculties here 
onumeraitvl belong to the produceci or to the ration.al soul. Though 
from tho language of the text, and the order uf inquiry, tho for- 
mer appears to bo the most probable ^^plnioii : yet wc do not .««ce 
bow the origin of conscience to which they refer can bo physically 
treated, or how tho same substance can unite appetite, and the jidn- 
ciple to which it js idmost invariably opposed. To obviate such diffi- 
ouities, Aristotle and Plato made a similar, distinction between the 
rational and tlie sensitive principle in man, and assigned reason, 
imagination, .and mcmoiy to the one, while they restricted appetite and 
sensational feeling to the other. Bacon, however, seems to place all 
these focnlties in the sensitive soul, and leaves the^inspired substance a 
mere' breath or aura, without either fciculties or functions. By thus 
implying tho cogihitive power of matter, he lias in some measure 
oounlen.mced the daitgerous belief of the corruptibility ot tho human 
soul and its expiration with the body ; at least, sceptics have not been 
slow in putting this interpretation upon his doutrine. £(l. 
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assistance of signs. ArtificiU divination is of two kinds, — 
one arguing fi’oi|j causes, the other only from experiments 
conducted hy blind authority. The latter is generally super- 
stitious. Such were the heathen doctrines about the inspec- 
tion of entrails, tlio^ilight of birds, «kc. ; and the tbrmal astro- 
logy of the Olialdciius was httlo better. Both kinds of 
ariificial divination spread themselves into various sciences. 
The astrologer has his predictions from the aspects of the 
stars; the physician, too, has his, as to death, recovery, and 
the subsequent symptoms pf diseases, from tlie urine, pulse, 
aspect of the patient, ; the politician also is not without 
his ]^rcdictions, — “O u^‘bom venalem. et cito poritiiKiiu si 
einptorem invencrit!”® — the event of which prophecy hap- 
pened soon after, and was first accoinplishctl in Sylla and 
again in Caesat. But the predictions^ 9f this kind being not 
to our present pniq)03c, we refer thorn to tlicir proper arts, 
anti shall here only treat of natural divination, proceeding 
from the intci-nal power of the soul. 

This also is of two kinds, — the one native, the otht'r by 
influx. Tlio nativo rests upon this supposition, that the 
mind abstracted or coUccled in itself, and not diflused in tin; 
organs of the body, has from the natural power of its own 
essence some foreknowledge of future things ; and this ap- 
pefvrs chieHy in sleep, ecato^es, and the near approach of 
death ; but more rarely in waking, or when the body is in 
health and strength. ^ And this state of the mind i.s com- 
monly procured or promoted by abstinence, and principally 
such things as withdraw the mind from exercising tho func- 
tions of the body, that it njay thus enjoy its own nature 
without any external interruption. ]3ut divinaJKou by influx 
is grounded upon another* supposition, viz., tljat the mind, 
as a mirror, may receive a sec^ndarj' illumination from the 
foreknowledge of God and spirits, whereto likewise the above- 
mentioned stafe and regimen of the body are conducive. 
For the same abstraction of the mincL causes it more power- 
fully to use its own nature, and renders it more susceptive 
of divine influxes^only in divinations by influx the soul is 
seized with a kind of rapture, and as it were impatience of 

• 

' ''O city set to sale, whose destruction is at hand, if it find 
a purchaser!" uttmd lay Jugurtha, on leaving Borne. ISallust’s 
Jugurtha, 35. 
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the Deity’s pn^sence, which -thd ancients called hy the name 
of sacred fury, whereas in native divination the soul is 
rather at its ease and free. ^ 

Fascination is the ]:)Owcr and intense act of the inuxgina- 
tiori n]K)u the body of another. And Jicre the school of 
Parju'olsus, and the pretenders to natural magic, abusively 
so cjillcfl, have almost made*the force and apprehension of 
tlio imagination erj^ual to the power of faith, and capable 
of working miracles ; others keeping nearer to trutli, and 
attentively considering the secret energies and impressions of 
things, the irradiations of the senses, the transmissions of 
thought from one to another, and tjie conveyances of mag- 
netic virtues, are of opinion that impressions, conveyances, 
and commuiiiciitions, might be made from spirit to spirit, 
because spirit is of dl. things the most jiowei-ful in opera- 
tion and easiest to work on; whence many opinions have 
spread ahrotul of mrister spirits, of men r>iuinous and nii- 
hicky, of the strokes of love, envy, and the like. And this 
is attended with the inquiry, how the imagination may he 
heightened and fortified; for if a strong imagination lias 
such power, it is woHh knowing' by what means to exalt 
and raise it.^ 

But here a palliative or defence of a great part of cere- 
monial mngio would slily and iiAlirectly Insiiiuatc itself, undo) 
a specious pretence tliat ceremonies, cliaractcrs, charms, ges- 
ticulations, amulets, and the like, have not their power from 
any tacit or binding contract with evil spirits, but that these 
servo only to strengthen and raise the imagination of such 
as use them, in the same manner as images have prevailed 
in religion fib fixing men’s minds in the contemplation of 
things and raising the devotion * in prayer. But allowing 
the force of imagination to Jbe great> and that ceronionies 
do raise and stvengtheu it; allowing sdso, that ceremonies 
may bo sincerely used to tliat end, as a physical remedy, 
without the least desi^ of thereby procuring the assist- 
ance of spirits; yet ought they still to be held unlawful, 

* The ways of working upon or with the imagination, are tonebed 
Vy the autiior, in hiB«^“ li^yiva Sylvarum,*' under the ariiclo Imiigination. 

[^e more u> this purpose in “Des Cartes upon the Passions,’* '*Ca- 
saubon sq'ion Bnlhusin'*'! t '* Father Alalbranche’s “ Recheruhe de la 
and Lord Sliam '>!>u]-y*s ** Letter upon Enthusiasm.” S/utw, 
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because they oppose and contmdict that Divine sentence 
passed , upon inaa for sin : In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat thy brcaH.” For this kind of magic offers those ex- 
cellent fruits which God had ordained should bo procured by 
labour at the price ^f a few cosy and slight observances. 

There are two other doctrines which principally regard 
the faculties of the inferior or* sensitive soul, as chiefly com- 
municating with the organs of the body, — the one is of 
voluntary motion, the other of sense and sensibility. The 
former has been but su|)eriicially inquired into, and one 
entire part of it is almost wholly neglected. The oflico and 
proper structure of* tlie nerves, muscles, «fec., requisite to 
muscular motion, what parts of the body rest while others 
move, and how the imagination acta as director oi this 
motion, so lar that when it drops tfle imago whereto the 
motion tended, the motion itself presently ceases, — as in 
walking, if another serious thought come across our mind, 
we presently stand still; with many other such subtiltic.s 
have long ago been observed and scrutinized. But how tlu‘ 
compreasions, dilatations^aiid agitations of the spirit, which, 
doubtless, is the spring of motion, should guide and rule the 
corporeal and gn)ss mass of the i>arts, has not yet boon dili- 
gently searched into and treated. And no wonder, since tin? 
sensitive soul itself hiis beeiT hitherto taken for a ])rincip1e 
of motion and a function, rather than a substance.8 But as 

e The original Ib, pro SnJtdcchia et fwifftione quadam, alluding to the 
technical term entclechy, which Aristotle introduced into liis Physics 
(iii. 1 ) to denote the through which any substanco exercises \U 
power. The rational soul was ne^isr taken in the sense of a simple act, 
or entelcchy, as Paeon wouM insinuate, but was affirmed even by Arts, 
totlcj who introduced the phntse, to Im a certain power apart and diH- 
tiiigiiished from the rest of the human sysseiu, as the eternal is distin- 
guishable fi-om the incorruptible. His words are : irtpi dk rev vou Kni 
T^g Oeutp^TiKlig ovva/utag oidkina pavipov, *A\K* Notice ^vxiig yivtfg 
frepov fivatj Kai rovro povov MkxfTat x*>^oiZttr9ai KaO&irtp dtSiov rov 
^Qaprou (Arist. l)e An. ii. 2) ; and as this (Kiwer is not a simple act, but 
the effect of a vital substance, possessing the principle of activity vir- 
tually in itself, he implies its capability to communicate motion to sur- 
rounding bodies even in a state of immobility ; toug yAp oA poifov 
il/tOdog itrri rb rijv ovoiav aifrijg roi abrilv tlpat olav ^atriv oWiyovrfg 
tlvai ri}v \l/vx^v rb kipouv abrb Svvaptvov ffivcTv* dX\' *iv ri v&v 

dovvartop rb VTrapxnv aury (Arist. ibid. iii. 1.) With reganl 

to the precise meaning ot the word etiielechy there have been many 
disputes among the learned. The origin of the term ought to be allowed 
2 W 
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it is now known to be material^ it becomes necessary to 
inquire by what efforts so subtile and minute a breath can 
put such gross and solid •bodies in motion. Therefore, as 
this pai*t is deficient, let due inquiry be made concerning it. 

Sense and sensibility have been mueh more fully and 
diligently inquired into, as well in geneml treatises upon the ^ 
.subject as in particular arts^ viz., perspective, music, &c.; 
but how justly, is not to the present intention. And, there- 
fore, wo cannot note them as deficient; yet there are two 
excellent parts wanting in this doctrine: one upon the 
difference of perception and sense, and the other upon the 
form of light. In treating of sense and sensibility, philo- 
sophers should have premised the difference between per- 
ce])tion and sense, as the foundation of the whole : for we 
liod there is a manifeftti power of perception in most natural 
bodies, and a kind of ap{)6tite to choose what is agreeable, 
and to avoid wliat is disagreeable to them. Nor is this meant 
of the more subtile perceptions only ; as when the load.stonc 
attracts iron, or fiame flies to petreol, or one drop of water 
runs into another ; or when the rays of light are reflected 
from a white object or when animal bodies assimilate what 
, is proper for them, and reject what is huriful ; or when 
a sponge attracts water, and expels air, <kc. ; for in all cases, 
no one body placed near to anoVlier can cliauge that other; or 
be changed by it, unless a reciprocal perception precede the 
operation. A body always perceives athe passages by which 
it insinuates ; feels the flbpulse of another body, where it 
yields thereto; perceives the^moyal of any body that with- 

to indi^te its signification; but Aristotle used it in distinct senses, 
ns signiMng not only a simple act function of an unsubstantial 
quality, but also as the act of a substantial power; and his followers have 
never hit upon a generic term capable unitdhg the two notions. Many 
have abandoned it lOS untranslatable. Budmus uses the word'efficacia ; 
Cicero paraphrases it as a certain continuous and eterSal motion (Tusc. 
i. 10), which only implies the motion of unsubstantial qualities, to which 
Bacon confined it. This si^ification, however, was but the exceptional 
use of the term, and doejs not coincide with the general applications of 
it in the Creek schools. ' Hermonlans Barbaras id said to have been so 
mimh oppressed with this difficulty of translation, tliat he consulted the 
evil spirit by night, entreating to be supplied with a more common and 
f.itnilio'* substitute for this word ; the mocking fiend, however, suggested 
oniy a word equally oliscure, and the translator discontented with this, 
invented for himself the word perfeciibilta. 
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held and thereupon recovers* itself ; perceives the sepa- 
ration of its continuity, and for a time resists it ; in fine, 
perception is difiuscd through all*nature. But air has such 
an acute perception of heat pnd cold, as fiur exceeds the 
human touch, which yet passes for the measure of heat and 
cold. This doctrine, therefore^ has two detects : one, in that 
men have generally passed it over untouched, though a noblo 
subject ; the other, that they who did attend to it liave gone 
too far, attributed sense to all bodies^ and made it almost a 
sin to pluck a twig from a tree, lest the tree should mxian, 
like Polydorus in Virgil^ But they ought carefully t^have 
searched after the difieuenco betwixt perception and sense ; 
not only in comparing sensible with insensible things, in the 
entire bodies thereof, as those of plants and animals, but 
also to have observed in the sensible ho^y itself, wliat should 
be the cause that so many actions are performed without 
any sense at all. Why the aliments are digested and dis- 
charged, the humours and juices carried up and down in the 
body ; why the heart and pulse beat ; why the viscera act as 
80 many workshops, and ^h performs its respective office ; 
yet all this, and much mo]:e, be done without sense. But 
men have not yet sufficiently found of what nature the 
action of sense is, and what kind of body, wliat continuance, 
what repetitions of the impre&ion are required to cause pain 
or pleasiure. Lastly, they seem totally ignorant of the dil- 
ference between fdmpk perception and sense, and how far 
))crception may be caused. without sense. Nor is this a con- 
troversy about word^ but a xpatter of great importance. 
Wherefore let this doctrine better, examined, as a thing 
of capital, and veiy extens^ use : for the ignorance of some 
ancient philosophers in this point, so far obscured the light 
of reason, that they thought there was a soul indifferently 
infused hito all boffies ; nor did they concede how motion 
of election could be caused withoq|i eenao, or sense exist 
without a souL 

That the form of light should not have been duly inquired 
into, appears a strange oversight^ especially as men have be- 
stowed so much pains upon perspective : for neither has this 
art, nor others, afforded any valuable discovery in. the subject 


Yirg. i^neid, iii. 
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of light. Its radiationGf, iDdeed^ are treated, but not its 
origin ; and- the ranking of perspective «vith mathematics 
has produced this detect,* mtb others of the like nature, 
because philosophy is thus deserted too soon. Again, the 
doctrine of light, and the causes thereof, have been almost 
superstitioiisly treated in physic^ as a subject of a middle 
nature, betwixt natural and dfWne; whence certain Platonists 
would have light prior to matter itself: for they vainly 
imagined, that space was first filled with light, and after^ 
wards with body ; but the Scriptures plainly say, that the 
mass^ heaven and earth was dark before the creation of 
light. And as for what is physically delivered u])on this 
subject, and according to sense, it fjresently descends to 
radiations, so that very little philosophical inquiry is extant 
about it. And men^ ought hero to lower their contempla- 
tions a little, and inquire into the properties common to all 
lucid bodies, as this relates to the form of light ; how im- 
mensely soever the bodies concerned may differ in dignity, 
as the sun does from rotten wood, or putrefied fish. We 
should likewise inquire the cause ^hy sonio things take fire, 
and when heated throw out light, and others not. Iron, 
metal, stones, glass, wood, oil, ^low, by fire yield either a 
fiamc, or grow red-hot. But water and air, exj)osed to the 
most intense heat they are capable of, afford no light, nor ho 
much as shine. That it is not the property of fire alone to 
give light ; and that water and air ure not utter enemies 
thereto, appears from the dashing of salt-water in a dark 
night, and a hot season, when the small drops of the water, 
struck off by the motion of tho oars in rowing, seem spark- 
ling and luminoua We have the same appearance in the 
agitated froth of the sea, called sea-lungs. And, indeed, it 
should be inquired what affinity flame and ignited bodies 
have with glow-worms, the Ludola, the li^^n fly, which 
casts a light over a wholp room j the eyes of certain creatures 
in the dark ; loaf-sugar in scraping or breaking ; the sweat 
of a horse hard ridden, dsc. Men have understood so little 
of this matter, that most imagine the spaiks, struck betwixt 
a flint and steel, to be ur in attrition. But since the air 
ignites not with h^at, yet apparently conceives light, whence 
owls, cat^ and many other creatures see in the night (for 
there is no vision without light), there most be a native light 
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in air j which, though weak and feeble, is proportioned to 
the visual organs ef such creatures^ so as to suffice them for 
sight. The error, as in most othdt cases, lies here, that men 
lave not deduced the common forms of things from par- 
ticular instances, wldch is what we make the proper business 
of metaphy^cs. Therefore let inquiry be made into the 
form and origins of light ; and, in the mean time, we set it 
down ' as deficient. And so much for the doctrine of the 
substance of the soul, both rational and sensitivi^ witii its 
faculties, and the appendagd^ of this doctrine. 


PIPTH BOOK. 


CHAPTER I. 

Division of the Use and Objects of the Faoalties of tho Soul into Ijoric 
and Ethics. Division of Logic into the Arts of Invention, Judg- 
ment, Memoiy, and Tradition, 

Thb doctrine of the human understanding, and of the 
human will, excellent king, are like twins ; for the purity of 
illumination, and tho fi^edom of will, began and fell together : 
nor is there in the universe so intimate a symiMtthy, as that 
betwixt truth and goodness. The mora shame for men of 
learning, if in knowledge they are like the winged angels, 
but in affections like thob crawling serpents, having their 
minds indeed like a mirror ; but a minor foully spotted. 

The doctrine of the uso and objects of the mental fieunil- 
ties has (wo pa|t^ well knoum and generally reived ; viz., 
lo^c and ethics. Logic treats of iibhe under^anding and 
reason, and ethics, of th^ will, appetite, and afiections ; the 
one producing resolution^ the other actions. The imagina- 
tion, indeed, on bdth sides, performs the office of agent^ or 
ambassador, and asdsts alike Ui the judi^ and ministerial 
capacity, ^nse commits all sorts of notions to the imagi- 
nation, and the reason afterwards judges of them. In like 
maimer reason transmits select and approved notions to the 
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imagination before tbe decree is executed % for imagination 
always j>Teccdcs and excites voluntary nfotion, and is there- 
fore a common instnimen\; both to the reason and the will, 
only it has two faces : that turned towards reason bearing 
the effigy of truth; but that towards "action the effigy of 
goodness : yet they are ffioes : — 

** quales deoet esse Bororum.*** 

But the imagination is more than a mere messenger ; as 
being invested with, or, at least, ^usurping no small authority, 
besi^ delivering the message. Thus, Aristotle well ob- 
serve^ that the mind has the same command over the body, 
as the master over the slave ; bu£ reason over the imagi- 
nation, the same that a magistrate has over a free citizen, who 
may come to rule in tum.^ For in matters of faith and 
religion, the imagination mounts above reason. Not that 
divine illumination is seated in the imagination, but, as in 
divine virtues, grace makes use of the motions of the will ; 
80 in illumination it makes use of the motions of the imagi- 
nation; whence religion solicits access to tho mind, by simili- 
tudes, types, parable^ dreams, &nd visions Again, tho 
imagination has a considerable sway in persuasion, insinuated 
by the power of eloquence : for when the mind is soothed, 
enraged, or any way drawn atide by the artifice of speecli, 
all this is done by raising the imagination; which, now 
growing unruly, not only insults over^but, in a manner, offers 
violence to reason, partly by blinding, partly by incensing it. 
Yet there appears no cause why we ^ould quit our former 
division : for in general, the^ imagination does not make 
the sciences; since ev^ poetry, which has been always attri- 
buted to the imagination, should be esteemed rather a play 
of wit than a science. As for the poyrer ot the imagination 
in natiual things, we have already ranged it under the doc- 
trine of the soul ; and for its affiimty with rhetoric^ we refer 
it to the art of rhetorief. 

This part of human philo^phy whidi r^rds logic, is 
disagreeable to the taste of many, as appearing to them no 
other than a net, and a snare of thorny subtilty. For as 
know^lge is justly called the food of the mind, so in the 
desire and choice of tips food, most men have the appetite 

* OUd, Mctam. li. 14. ^ Aristotle's Politics, 1. 5, 6. 
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of the Israelites in the 'wilderness, who, weary of manna, as 
a thin though celestial diet, would have gladly returned to 
the fleshpotH : thus ‘generally these sciences relish best that 
are subjective, and nearer related to llesh and blood ; as civil 
histoiy, mondity, politics, whei'eon meu’s affections, praises, 
and fortunes turn, and are employed, 'whilst the other diy 
light offends, and dries up tho soft and humid capacities of 
most men. But if wo would rate things according to their 
real worth, the rational sciences are the keys to all the rest ; 
for as the hand is the instrument of instruments, and the 
mind the form of forms, so the rational sciences avo to he 
esteemed the art of arts. Nor do they direct only, but also 
strengthen and confirm ; as the use and habit of shooting 
not only enables one to shoot nearer the mark, but likewise 
to draw a stronger bow. • • 

Tho logical arts are four, being divided according to the 
ends they lead to : for in rational knowledge man endea- 
vours, 1. either to find what he seeks ; 2. to judge of wliat 
he finds ; 3. to retain what he has approved ; or 4. to de- 
liver what he has rctsijned: whence there are as matiy 
rational arts ; viz., 1. the art of inquiry or invention ; 2. the 
art of examination or judging; 3. tlie art of custody or. 
memory ; and 4. the art ot elocution or delivery. 


CHAFTER n. 

BivisioTi of Tnvention into the Inveiltion oi Arts and Arguments. The 
former, though the more impoftant of them, is wanting. Division of 
tho Invention of Arts intg Literato (Instructed) Experience and a 
New Method (Novum Oxganum). An llluitraiion oi Literate Expe- 
rience. , ^ 

IjmeNTiON is of two very different kinds.: the one of arts 
and sciences, *the other of ar^ments and discourse. The 
former I set down as absolutely aeficient. And this defi- 
ciency appears like that, when, in taking the inventory of an 
estate, there is set down, in cash, nothing: for aa ready 
money 'will purchase all other commodities, so this art, > if 
extant, would procure all other arts. And as tho immen.so 
regions of the West Indies had never been discovered, if* the 
use of the compass had not first been known, it is no wonder 
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that the discovciy and advanoement of arts hath made no 
g«jatcr progress, when the art of inventinf» and discovering 
the sciences remains hithevto unknown, lliat.this part of 
knowledge is wanting, seems dear : for logic professes not, 
nor pretends to invent, either mechanic or liberal arts, nor 
to deduce the operations of the one, or the axioms of the 
other ; but only leaves us this instruction in passage, to 
believe every artist in bis own art.'^ Celsus, a wise man, as 
well as a physician, speaking of the empirical and dogmatical 
sects of physicians, gravely and eugenuoudy acknowledges^ 
that medicines and cures were first discovered, and the 
reasons and causes of them discoursdl aiterwardi^*’ not that 
causes, fiist derived from the nature of iihings, gave light to 
the invention of cures and remedies. And Plato, more than 
once, observes, that p&xiticulars are infinite, that the highest 
generalities give no certain directions ; and, therefore, that 
the marrow of all sciences, whereby the artist is ^tm< 
guished from the unskilful workman, consists in middle pro- 
l^ositions, which experience bos delivered and taught in each 
particular science.^^ Hence those \{ho write upon the first 
inventors of things, and the origin of the scienoei^ rather 
.celebrate chance tlian art, and bring in beasts, birds, fishes, 

and serpents, rather than men, as the first teachers of arts. 

* c* i> 

' ** Dictamnum genitrix CretsM carpit ab Ida, 

Puberibus caulem folii^ et flora comantem 
Purpureo non ilia fens inoo^ita capris 
Gfamina, cum teigo volucres haeeere sagittas.’*^ 

No wonder, therefore, as the manner of antiquity was to 
consecrate the inventors of useful things^ that the l^gyp* 
tians, an ancient nation, to which iinany tits owe their rise, 
had their temples filled with the images of brutes^ and, but 
a few human idols amongst them. 

** Omnigenflmque Deflm monstra et latia^ Anbbis 
Contra Neptunum.et Venerem, contraque HinenraDL*** 

And if wc should, according to the traditions of the Greeks^ 
ascribe the firet invention of arts to men, yet we cannot say 
tliat Prometheus studied the invention of fire ; or that when 

» See T^liately’s Intro, fl .b. ili. (on FaHacies) § 2, and b. iv. ; also 
Arist. £th. Mag. i. 1-17. • Re Medica, i. 3. 

« The Tizuieus. « ASn<fld, xii. 412. * ^neid, viii. 6i»8. 
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ho fl^t struck the fliut he expected sparks, but that he fell 
upon it by accid^t, and, as the poets say, stole it from 
Jupiter. So that as to the invention of arts, we are rather 
beholden to tho wild goat for chirurgery, to tlic nightingale 
for music, to the stprk ibr glyster^ to the accideutal flying 
off of a pot’s cover for artillery, and, in a word, to chance, or 
anything else, rather than to dogio. Nor does the manner 
of invention, described by Vir^l, differ much from the 
former ; viz., that practice and intent thought by d^rees 
struck out various arts. • 

** Ut varias usus xneditando eztiuideret aitaa 
Paulatim.*’' , 

For this is no other than what brutes are capable of, and 
fiequently pm^tise ; viz., an intent solicitude about some one 
thing, and a perpetual exercise therdbt, which the necessity 
of their preservation imposes upon them ; for Cicero truly 
observed, that practice applied wholly to one thing, often 
conquers both nature and art : — ^ Usus uni rei deditus, et 
naturam et artem saspo vindt.’’^ And therefor^ if it may 
be said with regard to» men, that continued labour and 
cogent necesdty master everything^ 

— '' Labor omnia vindt 
Improbiu^ et duris nx^ns in rebus egestaa • 

60 It may be asked with regard to brutes^ who taught them 
instinct, 

Quis ex^divit Fdttaco eunm Xolpf t*’* 

Who taught the raven^ in a drought, to drop pebbles into a 
boUow tree, where die'ohanoed*to spy water, that the water 
might rise for her to drink*? Who taught the bee to sail 
through the vast ocean of *air, to distant fleldcf, and find the 
way back to her hive?^ Who taught the ant to gnaw every 
grain of.com that 8he*hoards, €o prevent its sprouting t And 
it we observe *in Virgil the word extundere^ which implies 
difficulty, and the word paulatim, ^hich imports downes^ 
this brings .ua back to the case of the I^ptian . gods ; since 
men have hitheriq made little use of their ration 
and none at aU of art, in the investi^ion of things. 

^ Gnoig. i. 183. s Oratio pro L. Cor. Balboi zz« 

k Viig. Geoig. i. 145. > Persona, ho\. 8. 

^ Pliny’s Kstnial Histoiy. 
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And this assertion, if carefully attended to, is proved from 
the form of Jogical induction, for finding and examining the 
principles of the sciences; which form being absolutely 
defective anif insufficient, is so far from perfecting nature, 
that it perverts and distorts her. For iwhoever attentively 
observes how the ethereal dew of the sciences, like that of 
which the poet speak^ 

** Aerii melUs coeleatia dona,*’* 

is gathered (the sciences bein^ extracted from particular 
examples, whether natural or artificial, as from so many 
flowers), will find that the mind of its own natural motion 
makes a better induction than that described by logicians. 
From a bate enumeration of particulars in the logical manner, 
where there is no contradictory instance, fellows a false 
conclusion ; nor docs such an induction infer anything more 
than probable conjecture. For who will undertake, when 
the particulars of a man’s own knowledge or memory appeUr 
oidy on one aide, that something directly opposite ^all not 
lie concealed oh the other ) as if Samuel should have taken 
up with the sons of Jesse brought •before him, and not have 
sought David, who was in the field. And to say the truth, 
as this form of induction is so gross and stupid, it might 
seem incredible that such acut% and subtile geniuses as have 
been exercised this way, cpuld ever have obtruded it upon 
the world, but that they hasted to theories and opinions, and, 
as it were, disdained to dwell upon* particulars ; for they 
have used examples and particular instances but as whiffiem 
to keep the crowd off and make room for their own opinions, 
without consulting them from %he beginning, so as ^ make 
a just and mature judgment of the truth of things. And 
thu procedure has, indeed, stnick me with an awful and 
religious wonder, to see men \read the same paths pf error, 
both in divine Vxd human inquiries. For sls in receiving 
divine truths men are averse to become as little children, so 
in the apprehending of human truths, for men to begin to 
read, and, like children, come back c^n to the first 
element? of induction, is reputed a low and contemptible 
thing. ^ 

]3ut, allowing the principles of the sciences might be justly 

* ViigU, Geoig. iv. 1. 
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formed by the common induction, or by sense and experience, 
yet it is certain 4hat the lover axioms cannot, in natural 
thingi^ be with certainty deduced by syllogism from them. 
For syllogism reduces propositions to principles by inter- 
mediate propositions. And this form, whether of invention 
or proof, has place in the popular sciences, as ethics, politics, 
law, &c., and even in divinity,* since God has been pleased to 
accommodate himself to the human capacity ; but in physics, 
where nature is to be caught by works^ and not the adversary 
by argument, tnith in tMs way slips through our fingers, 
because the aubtilty of the operations of nature far exceeds 
the suhlilty of words.* So that syllogism thus foiling, there 
is everywhere a necessity for employing a genuine and cor- 
rect* inducticpi, as well in the more general principles^ as 
the inferior propositions. For ^lle^sms consist of propo- 
sitions, propositions of word^ but words are the signs of 
•notions ; wherefore if these notion^ which are the souls of 
word^ be unjustly and unsteadily abstracted from things, the 
whole structure must fall. Kor can any laborions subsequent 
examination of the coi^qaences of arguments, or the truth 
of propositions, ever repair the ruin ; for the error lies in the 
first digestion, which cannot be ro^ified by the secondary 
functions of nature. 

*lt was not^ therefore, vAthont cause, that many of tho 
ancient philosophers, and some of them eminent in their 
way, became academics and sceptics^ who denied all cei-taiiity 
of human knowledge, and held that the^understandlng went 
no further than appearance ^nd probability. It is true, 
some are of opinion that Secrate^ when he declared himself 
certain of nothing did it only in the way of irony, and put 
on the dissimulation of luiowlcdge, that by renouncing what 
he certainly knew, he might be thought to know what he 
was i^orani^of. Nor in the latter academy, which Oicero 
followed, was this opinion hold^with muoh reality; but 
those who excelled in eloquence^ commonly chose this sect as 
the fittest for their purpose, viz., Mqmring the reputation of 
disputing copiotudy on both sides of the question, thus 
leaving the high road of truth for private walks of pleasure. 
Yet it is ceitain there were some few,*both in the old and 
new academies, but more among the Sceptics^ who held this 
principle of doubting in simpllci^ and sincerity of heart. 
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But their chief error lay in accusing the perceptions of the 
senses, and thus plucked up the sciences by their roots. For 
though the senses often deceive or hdl us, yet, when in- 
dustriously assisted, they may suffice for. the sciences, and this 
not so much by* the help of instrumented which also have 
their use, as of such experiments, as may furnish more subtile 
objects than ai-e perceivable* by sense. But they should 
rather have charged the defects of this kind upon the errors 
and obstinacy of the mind, which refuses to obey the nature 
of things ; and again, upon coirupt demonstrations, and 
wrong ways of arguing and concluding, erroneously inferred 
from the perceptions of sense. And this we say, not to 
detract from the human mind, or as if the work were to be 
deserted, but that proper assistances may be .procured* and 
administered to the iffiderstanding, whereby to conquer the 
difficulties of things and the obscurities of nature. What we 
eudei^vour is, that the mind, by the help of art, may be- 
come equal to things, and to find a certain art of indication 
or direction, to disclose and bring other arts to light, together 
with their axioms and effects. And this art we, upon just 
ground, report as deficient. 

This art of indication has two parts ; for indication pro- 
ceeds, 1. from experiment to experiment ; or 2. from ex- 
periments to axioms, which Siay again point out new 
experiments. The former we call learned experience, and 
the latter the intei'pretation of nature, ^Novum Organum, or 
new machine for the mind. The first, indeed, as was formerly 
intimated, is not properly an art, or any part of philosophy, 
but a kind of sagacity ; whence we sometimes call it the 
chase of Fan, borrowing the name firom the fable of that 
god. And as there ore three ways of walking, viz., eith^ by 
feeling out one’s way in the dark ; or 2. when being dim- 
sighted, anoth^ leads one by the hand ; and % by dirocting 
one’s steps a light : so when a man tries all k^ds of ex- 
periments without methoa or order, this is' mere groping in 
the dark ; but when he jproceeds with some direction and 
order in his experiments^ it is as if he were ied by the hand; 
and thia we understand by learned experience : bat for the 
light itself, whidi Ut the third way, it must be derived from 
the Novum Organum. 

The design of learned experience, or the chase of Pan, ia 
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to show tlio various ways making experiments; and as 
we note it for deficient, and the thing itself is none of the 
clearest, we >rill here give soma short sketch of the work. 
The manner of experimenting chiefly consists in the varia- 
tion, production, t^slation, invcmion, coiifpnlaion, applica- 
tion, conjunction, or any other manner of diversifying, or 
making chance experiments. ‘And all this lies without tlie * 
limits of any axiom of invention ; buir the interpretation of 
nature takes in all the tmnsitiona of experiments into 
axioms and of axioms into* experiments. 

£xi)erimonts ai‘e varied fimt in the subject, as when a 
known experiment, having rested in one certain substance, 
is tried in another of the like kind ; thus the making of 
paper is hitherto confined to linen, and not applied to silk, 
unless among the Chinese,^ nor to Jufir-stuffs and camblets, 
nor to cotton and skins ^ though these three seem to be more 
unfit for the purpose, and so should be tried in mixtut*e 
rather than separate. Again, engrafting is practised in fruit- 
trees, but rarely in wild ones; yet an elm grafted upon an 
elm is said to produce g^eat foliage for shade. Incision like- 
wise in flowers is very rare, though now the experiment 
begins to be made upon musk-roscs^ which are successfully . 
inoculated upon common ones. We also place the variations 
oirthc side of the thing amdhg the variations in the matter. 
Thus we see a scion grated u]K>n the trunk of a tree thrives 
better than if set iop earth ; and why should not onion-seed 
set in a. green onion grow better than wlien sown in tlie 
ground by itself, a root being l^ere substituted for the trunk, 
so as to make a kind of incision in the root? 

An experiment may bp varied in the eflicient. Thus, as 
the sun's rays are so contracted by a burning-glass, and 
heightened to such ariegi'ce to fire any combustible mat- 
ter, may not the rays of the moon, by the^same means, be 
actuated to mmo small degree of warmth, so as to show 
whether all the heavenly bodies are potentially hot? and as 
luminous heats are thus increased by glasses, may not opaque 
heats, as of .|^nss and metal^ before 'ignition, be increased 
likewise, or is there not some p^portion of li^t here also? 

^ The Chinese also manuircture their paper out of the interior hark 
oi cane. £d. 
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Amber and jet, chafed, attraiet strawi^ whence query, if they 
will not do the same when warmed at the fire? 

An experiment may be varied in quantity, wherein very 
gi-eat care is required, as being subject to various errors. 
For men imagihe, that upon increasing the quantity the 
virtue should increase proportionably; and this they coni- 
‘ monly pastulato as a mathematical certainty^ and yet it is 
utterly false. Suppose a leaden ball of a pound weight, h^t 
fall from a steeple, reaches the earth in ten seconds, will a 
ball of two pounds^ where the power of natural motion, as 
they coll it, should be double, reach it in five! Ko, they 
will Ml almost in equal times, and, not be accelein.ted ac- 
cording to quantity.^ Suppose a drachm of sulphur would 
liquefy half a pound of st^, will, therefore, an ounce of sul- 
phur liquefy four pounds of steel ? It does not follow j for 
the stubbornness of the matter in the patient is more in- 
creased by quantity than the activity of the agent.^ Besides^ 
too much as well as too little may frustrate the effect, — ^thus, 
iu smelting and refining of metals it is a common en'or to 
increase the heat of the furnace or j^he quantity of the flux ; 
but if these exceed a due proportion, they prejudice the 
.operation, because by their force and cprrosiveness they turn 
much of the p\ire metal into fumes, and carry it ofT, whence 
there ensues not only a loss in Vhe metal, but the remainiiig 
mass becomes more sluggish and intractable. Men should 
therefore remember how .^spp’s housewife was deceived, who 
expected that by doubling her feed her hen should lay two 
eggs a day ; l)ut the hen grow, fat^ and laid none. It is abso- 
lutely uu^o to rely upon any. natural experiment before 
proof be made of it, both in a less fmd a larger quantity. 

" Because its suiface in relation to its solidity is less than the Brst 
hill, and consequently encounters IdSs resistaikce firom the air, with re- 
spect to the entire quantity of its motion. £d. . 

This only happens when the increased content is attended with aug- 
nientsition of surhi^. It ma/be accepted as a principle, that bodies are 
exposed to the action of eztomal agents in pro{wrtion as their surfiice is 
extended, nn increased fize presenting a greater quantity of pores, 
Uirough which the agent may insinuate itself. As sfr&ces are only 
as the squares of their diametera, and the contents increase in the ratio 
of the cubes of their luiameters, it follows that, in- the same subject 
matter, those bodies are more extended in relation to their soli- 
dity, which havo less bulk, 'and consequently more liable to the action 
of external bodies, as Bauon remarks. J£d» 
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An experiment is produced ways ; viz., by repetition 

and extension, tbe experiment being either repeated or 
urged to a more subtile thing. It may serve for an example 
of repetition, that spirit of vrine is made of wine by one dis« 
tillation, and thus becomes much stronger ^iid more acrid 
than the wine itself, — ^will likewise spirit of wine propor- 
tionally exceed itself in strength by another distillation? 
But the repetition also of experiments may deceive ; thus 
hero the second exaltation does not equal the excess of the 
first; and frequently, by repeating an experiment after a 
certain pitch is obtained, nature is so far from going faithcr, 
that sht^. inther falls back. Judgment, therefore, must bo 
used in this afikir. 8o quicksilver put into melted lead, 
when it begins to grow cold, will be arrested, and remain no 
longer fluid; l7ut will the same quichsfivor, often served so, 
become fixed and malleable ? 

•For an example of extension, water made pendulous 
above, by means of a long glass stem, and dipped into a 
mixture of wine and water, will separate the water from 
the wine, the wine gently rimng to the top, and the water 
descending and settling at the bottom. Now, aa wine and 
water, being two difierent bodies, are separable by this con- 
trivance, may likewise the more subtile parts of wine, which 
is an entire body, bo separated from the more gross by this 
kiful of distillation, performed as it were by gravity, so as to 
luiA G floating a-top a 4iquor like spirit of wine, or perhaps 
more subtile ? Again, the loadstone draws iron in substance, 
but will loadstone plunged into ^ solution of iron attract the 
iron and cover itself with it ? •So the magnetic needle applies 
to the poles of the world; Jmt does it do this after the same 
course and order that the celestial bodies move ? Suppose 
the needle held at the south point, and then let go, would 
it now turn to the north by the west or cast Thus gold 
imbibes quicksilver contiguous to it ; l^ut does the gold do this 
without increasing its own bulk, so as to become a mass spe- 
cifically heavier tlian gold ? Thus men help their memories 
by setting up pictures of persons in certain places; but would 

p This question is impossible to decide, as we %re neyer certain at 
the moment of the experiment that the needle has not Insen deflected 
from the south point, and the slightest imperceptible degree, too fine 
lor liunuin instrument to discover, would render the trial nugatoiy. Ed. 
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they obtain the same end' if, neglecting their faces, they 
only imagined the actions or habits of thoi persons? 

An experiment may be*' transferred three ways ; viz., By 
nature or chance into an art; 2. from one art or ]Tacticc 
to another; and, 3. from one part of an art to another. 

^ Thera are innumerable examples of the transh;! ring of 
expcrinicnts from nature or chance to arts, tis m arly all 
the mechanical arts'owe their origins to slender l>«‘,gjTni)r'‘(s 
aiforded by nature or accident. It is authorizi'd by a proverli, 
that grapes among grapes ri|)6si sooner. And our cyder 
makers observe the rule; for they do not stamp and press 
their apples without laying them on heaps for s\ time, to 
ripen by mutual contact, whereby the lupior w pro vented 
from being too tart. So the making of ariilicial rainbows 
by the thick sprinkhi^ of little draps of water, is an easy 
translation from natural rainbows mside in a rainy cloud. 
So the art of distillation might be taken either from tku 
falling of rain and dew, or that homely experiment oi boil- 
ing water, where drops adhere to the cover of the vessel. 
Mankind might have been afraid, to imitati; tliuiulur nnd 
lightning by the invention of great guns, liud not tin; ohe- 
mical monk received the first hint of it by the iin[>eiiious 
discharge and loud report of the cover of his vessel. But If 
mankind were desirous to seirah after useful things, 
ought attentively, minutely, and on set purpose, to view the 
workmanship and particular operations of iiaturo, and bo 
continually examining and casting about which of them may 
be transferrad to arts ; for nature is the mirror of art. 

Nor 'are there fewer experiments transferable from one 
art or practice to another, thouglLthis be rarely used. For 
nature lies everywhere obvious to us all, though i>articulav 
arts arc only known to particular artists. Speckles were 
invented for weak sights, — ^might not, therefore, aii instni- 
ment be discovered th&^ appli^ to the ears should help the 
hearing? Embalming preserves dead bodies, — could not, 
therefore, something ot like kind be transferred to meilicine, 
for the preservation of livo ones ? So the*practice of sealing 
iti wax, cements, and lead, is ancient, and paved the way to 
the printing on pa^er, or the ai-t of the press. So in cookery, 
salt preser\'ea meats better in winter than in summer. — 
might not this be usefully tmnsforrad to bathss, and tho 
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ucca&doTtal regiilatiou of their •teinpcrature 1 So by late 
oxpcrieucc sajit i» found of great eiiicacy in coudonsiug, by 
the way of ai't-ificial freezings — ixriglit not this be tranafen'ed 
10 the condonsing of jnctal^ since it is found that the aqusD- 
Ibrtes, eon' posed of^iilts, dissolve partich'S of*gold out of some 
ligljtor iru taU ? So painting refreshes the memory by tho 
iinrtgt* i>f a thing; and is not Wiis transferred in what they 
call the art of niemmyt And let it b8 observed, in general, 
tijrit nothing is of gi-oater efHcaoy in prociiring a stock ol 
TK‘^v' Hjid iisetiil i(kvontions,*thau 'to have^tho experiments of 
»n;jiim)U8 miuh-mic 4U‘ts known to a single i>erson, or to a 
iow who niiglit Tiintindly improve each other by conversa* 
so tijut by this translation of experiukonts arts m%ht 
ijiutually wai-yi aiuL light up eacdi other, a;* it were, by an 
intermixture of rays. For although^ the rational way, 
means of a new machiue folr the mind, promh.es ukuch greater 
tliiiigH ; yofc this «igacity, or learned experience, will in tlie 
menu time scatter among mankind many irkatters, which, as 
so many missive donativ^ among tlie andents, are near at 
liaml. • 

Tlv^ transferring of expenments from one part of an art 
t<i aiKktlier diilbrs little from the traiisfeisrii^g one art;to aiio> 
iher. But because some art^are’so extensive as to allow of 
tliiHranslation of ex^^eriments within themselves, it ia {tiN)pcr 
to mention this kind also, especially iis it is of reiy great 
uk<3ment in some particular arts. Thiis it greatly contributes 
to enlarge tho art of mbdicine to have the ex])eriRient8 of 
that part wliich treats of the cures .of discriscs, transferred t(» 
those i>aHs wliich relate toHhe preservation of he^f^^kud 
tiie^ pmhmgaiion of life.' • For if any fiimous opiate, dmulU, 
in.a pestilential distemper, suppress the violent infllua^iiou 
oflhe iiipints, it might thence«eein j/roliablef t^t 
M* ihb ^mie kind, rendered fEuniliai' by a ihie doKli^ight in 
good measure check that wasting steals 

on with age. . , . ' ^ 

An experiment is inverted when the 

experiment show! is proved; for exSliipliV 
by burning-'glasses ; but may coldl^ so ^ 1 So h^t' in 
fusing itwlf rather mounts upwards, bpt cold in diffusing 
itself rather moves downwanls. if an iron , rod be 

heated at one end, then ci'ccted updn its heated endf and the 
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hand be applied to the upjj^r pait of the rod, the hand will 
presently l>e burnt; but if the heated end«be placed upward 
and the hand applied beldw, it will be burnt much slower. 
But if the whole rod were heated, and one end of it wet with 
snow or a spon^ dipped in cold water; would the cold be 
^ sooner propagated downwards than upwards if the sponge 
* were applied below) Again, t*he rays of the sun are reflected 
from a white body/ but absorbed by a black one. Are 
shadows also scattered by black and ’eollected by white 
bodies) We see ia-a comes in only 

at a small hole, rmages of external objects are received 
upon white paper, but not upon black. 

An ez^jenraent is compelled where it is urged or produced , 
to tiiie annihilation or ■ destruction of the power, the prey 
being only caught in^he other^ chases^ but kilM in this. 
Thus the loadstone attracts iron^ — nige, tberefore;, the iron, 
or nige the loadstone, till they attract no longer; forex- 
ample, if the loadstone were burnt, or steeped in aquafortis, 
would it entirely, or only in part, Ipse its virtue ) So if iron 
were reduced to a crocus, or made into prepared steel, as 
they call it, or dissolved in aquafortis, would the loadstone 
‘ still attract it ) The magnet drawn iron through all known 
mediume^*--gold, silver, glas^ &o. Urge the medium, there- 
fore, and, if possible, And out one that intercepts tha virtue. 
Thus make trial of quicksilver, oil, gums, ignited gold, and 
such things as have not yet been tri^ Again, microscopes 
have Imn lately introduced which strangely magnify minute 
objects; urge the use. of them, eithmr by applying l^em to 
objects SQ, small that thmr povfer h lost, or so lar^iill it is 
confoondedL Thus,' for example, can microscopes 
cover these things in urine which are not otherwi^lpm^ 
tible)' Can they discover any specks or clouds in’^gemk^fot 
arc perfe^ly clear and bright to appearance) they 
magnify.the mot^ of the sun, whiidi Ilemocritus mistook ibr 
atoms and ^the -principles of things ) « Will thqy diow a 
iqixed .powder vermilion and emm in distibsot grains of 
r^ end Vhite) , • Will* they magnify larger the 

fa^ the. eye^ideb.,-^ mucSi as th^ do a goat or a mite, or 
'.Te|*ro8e]itapiece<n fine linen open as a n^) Butweneed 

- V X^iiUei of Hippoento^ or Plin/B Nf4 Hfsloiy. 
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not insiat longer on ooiiaptilsorj^expeiimentiii^ as they do not 
justly come withisL the limits of literate experience, but are 
rather referred to axioms^ eausec^ and the New Organum. 

The application of an experiment is no more than an in- 
genious translation of it to some other experiment of use; 
for example, all bodies have their own dimensions and gra- 
vitiea Gold has more gmviiy and. less bulk tlion silver, and 
water than wine,-— hence an usdEbl^ei^riment is derived for 
discovering i^hat proportion of .silver is mix^ with gold, 
or of vrater wine;, froln a loiowlediM of their measure 
and wm^t, Vrhidi was the grand disco^^j^ of Archimedes.' 
Again, as flesh putrefie^sooner In some ceuarsthan in others^ 
it were useful to transfer tins experiment to the examination 
of airs^ as to Jbeir being more or less wholesome to live ss, 
by findbc^ those wbmin flei^ remaifll longest nhpntrefied ; 
and the same experiment ts applicable to discover the tuore 
wholesome or pestileniial seasons of the year. Bat exam|ples 
of thk kind are endless and require that men diotildvlurve 
their eyes oontinuaUv ti^ed one while to the imture of 
things and another whikbto human uses. 

The conjunction of an experiment is a connection and 
chain of Opplioations, when those things which were not use- 
ful sini^iure made useful ^connection; for examide^.to 
have roses' dr fruits^ come late, the v^ay is to pluck off the 
early buda^ or to lay bare the roots and expose them to the 
open air, towards the middle of spring; but it is much better 
to do l^tb toother. So ice and nitre separate have a great 
power of cooling, but a much greater wli^ mixed tog^tor. 
But there, may Im. a falWyin this obvious a£&ir, as inaU 
cases. axioms are wanting^ if the conjunction be made 

in operate by diflSmnt and, as it were^ coutmiy 

■ 

' The mems tSat Bacon pnmoaea and to .wtoh .th^ 
adhe^/is ths/ieycom of that of Ardihnc(feB, aaoietat eoamared, 
m hii^nne^ three bodies of .tbia Mote Imt'dldOisreiit 

volume, wSIla-lfe text advises but of 

^erent doea uot^^^ 

;> sshiNlliiioeJI^^ 

designate nettBr: example,- the gfeiter part :df mlti, as hifaie, ssa- 
salt, the salt of Ofemr, and generally all those sahstanees. composed 

ofanacidunitsd^feslWiim!orieis^ ^ \ 

n2 " 
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As for chance experiments^ these^ plainly an in’otionar 
and ^ild procedure^ when the: mind suggests the trial of a 
thing, not because any reason or experiment. persuad,<^ it, 
W only because nothing of the kind has been tried before ; ; 
yet even here, perhaps, some considerable mysteiy lies con- 
cealed, provid^ no stone in nature were left ^turned ; for 
the capital things of natvure 'generally lie out of the beaten 
paths, so that even" the absordne^ of a thing sometimes 
proves useful. But if reason also bo here joined, so as td 
^ow that the fik^m^ei^ent h^r was attei^ted, and yet 
that there is gcoo ^ p uiae why it ihould be; then this becomes 
an excellent instrumexit, and really enters the bosom of 
nature. For example, in the operatic of 6ro u^n natuinl 
bodies it hath hitherto always happened th^t either some- 
tiding flies off, as flanm*'and smoke in our common fires, or at 
leest that the parts are locally separated to some distance, as 
in distillation, where the vapour and the fboes are left 
behind }v,but no man hath hitherto tried close distillation. 
Yet it seems probable, that if the force of heat may have its 
action confined in the cavities of «a body, 'inthout any poS- 
sihility of .loss or escape, this Pjroteus of matter 'will’ be 
manacled, as it were, and forced to undergo. nunieroitB trai;»- 
. fqivtsations, provided only thg heat be 'so mpdenfted and 
chahgw as not to break the containing vesseL- j^or this is 
of natural matrix, where heat has its effect T^thoufc 
separating or throwing off the parts of a b^y. Ipt.'a true 
matrix,! indeed, there is nourishment supplied; bnhm point 
of>traiiBmutation tlie case is the same.:. ^^And here^let none 
despair or be confounded, if .the experiments tii^;attempt 
not answer their expectation ; for thou^tjgjllis^ 
i^|Ml more pleasing, yet Mure, frequently, 
and it must ever be rem'embe^d,'that 
of li^t. are mbie to .be desir^ expeiiments of prom 
And^ SQvmuch: tor learned expe^en^^as we M iti^'^hioh 
>n^6r a sag^y, or a 

Srs to hm jitUS by' some 

ham the iw^eute'ot 'ihe S^oiv think that 
)d be OMUsl^.isid the unable 

them m aeddent. The 

e heri^:thmiftfsrj^^ with natuze. 
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OS frequently happen and cotae in dispute ; and this we call 
the promptuary way : but the latter can scarce he called a 
part of science, as con&isthig rather in diligence than any 
aiiiificial learning. Aristotle on this he^d ingeniously derides 
the sophists of his time, saying, they acted like a professed 
shoemaker, who dui not teach the art of shoemaking, but set 
out a large stock of dioes, of different shapes and sizea^ 
But it might be replied, that the dioemaker svho shouhl have 
no nhocs in liis shop, and only nmke them aa they were be- 
s|K>ke, would dnd few customers^ Our Saviour speaks far 
otherwise of divineiuiowledge, saying, ** Thei'efore every scribe 
which is instructed into the kingdom of heaven, is like unto 
a man that is an householder, which brings forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” ^ 

We find also that the andent rhetoricians gave it in pre- 
cept to the orators to be always provided of various common- 
places, ready furnished and illustrated wiiJi arguments on 
both sides ; as for, the intention of the law against the words 
of the law ; for the truth of arguments against testimonies 
and vice versa.^ And Cicero himself^ being taught by long 
experience, roundly assets, that a^ diligent and ex))erienoed 
* orator diould have such things as' come into dispute, ready 
kbouegd and prepared, so as that iu pleading there diould be 
nonnecessity of introdudng anything new or occadonsd, ex- 
cept ^ew names, and some parttcukr cincamstanoeSi^ But as 
the first opening of the cause has a great el^ in preparing 
the minds of the audience, the exactness of Demosthenes 
judged it» proper to compose beforehand, and have in 
readiness, sevoi^ introductions'^ to haiangues and speeches 
and these examples and autharitks may justly osenak the 
opinfim of Aristotle, who would have^w change a triple 
wardrobe for a pair of flhears. This promptuary method, 
Aterefoce^ should not be omitted jubui as k r^stea at well to 
fhatario as to logics wq ahall Im tondi it but dightly; 
consider it more fidk under rhetoria^ 

W# divide topical, inventions wo genmd and pariicokr. 
!l3ia gpneial ia so coptoosiy dUi^dy tsaated m the 

* — * to 

^ utawrSi» * inw it is s to Atucai^ io« 

Toe alkiM to am ef dov^^ 

'8d»lSttesfier*a6Gt. ^ 
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common logics, tnat vre need not dwell upon its explanation : 
we only observe hy the way, that this topical method is not 
only Ubed in. argumentation and close conference^ but also 
in contemplation, wb<m we meditate or involve anything 
alont. Nor is its •office only confined to the buggcsiing or 
admonibhing us of what shotdd be affirmed or asserted, but 
aho what we should examine *or question ; a prudent ques- 
tioning being a kind of half-knowledgS ; lor, ab Plato justly 
observes, a searcher must have some general notion of the 
thing he searches after, otherwise be could never know it 
who»^ he had found it ;e*and therefore, the more oomprehen* 
sive and sure our anticipation is, the more direct and short 
will be the uivestigatiou. And hence the same topics which 
conduce to thq close examining into our own understandings^ 
and collecting the notices there treftSured up, are likewise 
assisUnt in drawing forth our knowledge. Thus, if a person, 
skilful in the point under question, were at hand, aa We 
might 'prudently and advantageously consult him upon it; in 
like manner, we may usefully select and turn over authors 
and books, to instruct ^id inform ourselves about those 
things we are in quest o£ 

But the« particular topics invention is much more con- * 
ducive to w same purposes and to be esteemed a highly 
fertile thing. Some writers nave lately mentioned it> but it 
is by no means treated according to its extent and merit* 
Not to mention the error and Imughtiness which have too 
long reigned in the schools, and their puTsuing with infinite 
subtilty buoh things as are obvious, without once touohing 
iqion tho'se that lie remote, we receive this topical invention 
as an extremely useful thing, that affords certain heads of 
inquiry and invc<tigatioa appropriated to particular anijeets 
and sciences. These peaces aroH^ertain mixtures of lo^ and 
the peculiar mgtter ^ each science. It is am idle thing; and 
shows a narrow mind, to tniuk that |he art of discovering the 
sdenoes may be invented and propoi^ in perfectioii ftomthe 
beginning; ao as to be afterwaras only exereised and brought 
into use ; §ar meft shotdd be made smisible that tb^ solid 
and leal arts of invention groW up and increase along with 
inventions thmnsdves ; so that when anf^one first comes to 
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tho thorough examination of fl Bcienoe^ he should have some 
useful rules of dh;Goyeiy; hut he bath made a con- 
siderable progress in the science itself, he may, and ought, to 
find out new rules of inventioii, the better to lead him still 
farther. Hio way here is like walking oi> a flat, wheiH?, 'after 
we have gone some length, we not ojfly approach nearer the 
end of our journey, but abo have a clearer view of what 
remains to be gone of it ; so in the science^ every step of the 
way, as it leaves wine, things behind, idso us a nearer 
prospect of those ^tliat remain ; and as we report this psirii- 
cular topical invention defleient, . we think pwper to give an 
example of it in the subject of gravity aud levity. 

]^t inquiries be made what kind ^ bodies ai*e suscep- 
tible of ’the motion of gravity ; what of levity^; and if there 
he any of a middle oi^* heutral nature. . 

2. After the simple inquiiy of gravity and levity, proceed 

to a comparative inquiry; viz., which heavy, bodies weigh 
more, and which less, in the same dimeninons ; and bf like 
^esi which mount upwards the switbeir, and which the 
dower. » 

3. Inquire what effect the quantity of th^ body .has in the 
\ motion of gravity. This at flr^t sight may app^ a needless 

inquiry, becanw motion mayse^m propOrtionablo to quantity; 
but the case is otherwise. For^ although in scales quantity is 
equal to the giavity, yet where there is a amajU resistance^ as 
in tbe falling of bodies through thO' air, quantity lias but 
litUe force to quicken the descent ; but twenty pounds of 
and a single pound, fallnearly in the same time. 

. 4.. ‘Inquire whether the quantity of a body.tDay.bd so in- 
ereased as that the motion of gmvity sliall/jb^ entirely lody 
as globe of the earth, which hangs pendulous 
f^n:gi' Quaere, therefore, whether otdier, masses may 

to sustoftn themselves 1 For that bodi^a;shblfld move 
centre of the e^h is a, Action | and^ eve^ mass ot 
w to local m'otiidu, till tUs be pveroome 

sbo^'sfjronger im ./ 

^eqtsand natuwof Vasis^g mediums, 
os mot^n of gravity : for a filling 

liody and cuts UMiqA tlm J^dy it meets 

ill ' w else is ^ tlirough, there 

it ft ekhisr ’iftaail rasmsfBce, as in air, or 
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with a greater, as in watei^. If it be stopped, it is 8top|>cd 
by an nnequ^ resktanco, where there is a preponderance, as 
when wood Is laid upon wax ; ot by an equal reliance, as 
when water is laid upon water, or wood upon wood of the 
same* kind ; which as what the schools pretend, when they 
idly imagine tliat bodies do not gmvitate in their own places. 
And all these cmnimstances althr the motion of gravity ; for 
heavy bodies move after one way in the balance, and after 
another in failliug; and, which may seem stwige, after one 
way in a balance siinpeqd^ in the tdr, and idler another 
in a balance plunged in water; after one way in felling 
through water, arid aftes another when floating upon it» 

6. Inquire into the effects of the figure of Uie descendbig 

body, in direct^g the inotio'n of gravity : suppose of a figure 
biYiacl and tlun, cubical, oblong, roundf pyiumidal, Ac, '; and 
how bodies turn themselves whilst they remain in the saiue 
position as when fiitit let go. .i; 

7. Inquire into the efiects of the continuation and 
gression of the fall or descent itself, as to the acquiring a 
greater impulse or velocity, and in what proportion and ^ . 
what length this velocity is increased ; for the aucients, upon . 
slender consideration, imagined that this motion, being natural,. * 


was always upon the increase. 

9. Inquire into the effects of distance, or the near appJXHiQh 
of a body descending to the earth, so as to fall swifter, 
slower, or not, at all, *supposiDg it were to bo out of the 
eai*th’s sjtliere pf; activity, according to Gilbert's opinion; 
as also the . of plunging the falliug body dee]^p 

into the efirth^t pr placing iJb nearer the surfece ; for 
varies thO'ihotidn, . a3 is manifest to those^lio 

Inquire into the eife^*of ,the difference of l^^iiji^ 
ihrough Vliich jhe inoti<m of gravity is d^^i]^. 
municated ; and wh^er ft is equally c<)mmiiiiicated %oiigh 
soft and porous bodies, as thiPugh hard and solid ones, 
if the be^^ a scale wqjre^ one .h^^pf wpod^ and the 


half of sftveif^l^'bf .the.seAi^ 
wpuld'uot iqaiD&'.an 
whether metsd .hid 

'vreigh the '’>4' . 


10. Inquire how hm eSi^ta" 
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tbe point of suspension in the* communication of the motion 
, of gravity ; that is, into the earlier or latar peiraepuon ot its 
inclination or depression : «8 in scales^ where one side of the 
beam is longer, though of tlie same weight with the other, 
whether this inclines the beam ; or in^ siphons, whei^ the 
longer leg will draw the water, though the shorter,' being 
made wider, contains a greater weight of water. 

11. Inquire into the effects of inteimixing or coupling a 
light body and a heavy one, ibr lessening the gravity of 
bodies ; as in the weight of creatui^s alive and de^ 

12. Inquire into the ascents and descents of the lighter 

and heavier parts of one entire body whence curious sepa- 
latioiis ai'e often made, as in the separation of wine and 
water, the rising of cream frbm milk, ^ 

13. Inquire wliat t^the lino and direction of the motion 

of gravity,* and how far it respects the earth’d centre^ that is, 
the mass of the earth ; or the centre of its own body, that 
is^ thd appetite of its parts. For these centres are properly 
supposed in demonstration^ but ore othetrwise unserviceable 
in natura „ 

: 14. Inquire into the comparative motion of gravity, with 
other, motions, or to what motions it yields, mid what it ex- 
ceeds. Thus in the motion they call violent, the motion of 
grayity is withheld for a timi ; and so when a large weight 
of iron is msed by a little loadstone, the motion of gravity 
gives way to the motion of sympath^it 
' Iffi Inquire concerning Uie motion of the air, whether it 
rises upw^s, or be as it w/sre neutral, which is not easy to 
be discovered without some accurate e^e^f^ents ; for the 
risii^ up of ^ at the bottom of water, rath^ pro^eds.fi^: 
a xe&tanbe m the water, than the motion of the air,/&i£ee 
the same also happens in wood. But ;air’ mixed wit^idr 
makes no discovery ^ for air in. mr iitfiy ;s%em as 

water m water seems heavy ; but in buolbles, which ai^ air 
^imuiiddd’ with a thin 'pellicle^ of it stilf Ibr a 

' the hounde of levity be iol^uired a£til^| ibr ih^gh 

the centre of i3ie ei^; the of g^vity, 

hardly taake tliO Wtifnaty convei^^ of the 

as 

heaty fiiri 'Wt they rest, and 
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fljrow fus it were imtnovablid ; figllt bodies are carried so far^ 
^at they begin a notation {ft eiicalar motion. 

17. Inquire the cause why vaponrs and effluvia are carried 
so liigh as that called the middle r^on of the air, since the 
mattdr of them ia «>Tnewhat gross^ and theYays of the sun 
cease alternately by night. 

18. Inquire into the tendency of ilame upwards, which is 
the ihoro abstruse,, because flame perihhea eveiy moment, 
unless ])orhaps in the midst of larger flames ; for flames 
broken from their contiqmty are of small duration. 

19. ^ Tntpiire into the nation and activity of heat upwards; 
ns when Wt in ignited iron sooner ci*eep3 upwai^ than 
downwards.^ And thus much by way of example of our 
pai*ticu]ar topical iuquiiy. We must, for a conclusion, admd- 
nisli mankind to alter their particular^tbpics in sudi manner, 
as after some considerable progress made in the inquiry, to 
raise topic after topic, if they desire to af^send to the pinnfiMdef 
of the sciences. For my own part, 1 attribute so much ta 
these particular, topi^ that I design a particular work upon 
their use, in the more eminent and obscure subjects of nature; 
for we are masters of questions, though, not of things. And 
here we close the subject of invention. 


CHAPTER IV. 

the Art of J ndgoieiit iUtided Into Induction and the Syllogism. Induo- 
. tldn develop hr fho Komm The Syllogism dividediatb 

Pirmt Mdliwerae Reduction, inverse Reduction divided into the - 
Bfl^striiie of Analytics and Confutations, The Division of the latter 
" " ^ OonfutstfOdSr of. ^opbismT, the Unmaslcing of VnlgariSoiS 

1 Tsrms), and the Dostruotion of Delutivo Images or Idols. 
Af^earanoes divided mtp ido/u Tnb4i, Idola dad 

Fo{i. Appendix to the Art of Jtt<%ment. The Adaptiur 
^ pemonstiution tb the Katurh of' the Sd^ept. * 

to tba Art of judgnfbnt, whiclt trea^ tlu» 
natuce4^^^miM^ or demonstration. This art, it. is 

for enf 

two.» ^ & 

* ‘An enthWsai&I^Wother 4 
tiiird beii^wp|^ted% tiie miad, Ilf ~ 
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upon it, because what is sdtigbt both find and judge o^ 
by the aarnc operation of the mind. Norris the matter here 
transacted by a medium^ 4)ut directly almost in tlie same 
manner as by the sense ; for sense, in .its primary objects, at 
once seizes the image of the object,, and. assents to the truth 
of it. It is otherwise in syllogism, whose proof is not direct, 
but mediate; and, tberefowj the invention of the medium 
is one tiling, and jhdgmeht, as to the ctmseqnence of an 
argument, another : for the mind first casts about, and after- 
wards acqniesoea But for th6<»cbmipt form of induction, 
We entirely ignore it, and refer ‘^tbo genuine one to our 
method of interpreting nature. J^nd thus much of 
ment by induction. 

The other by syllogpsm is worn by thp file of many a sub- 
tile genius, and reduced to numerous fragments, as having a 
g^t sympathy with the human underatauding ; for the 
xoind is wondeifully bent against fiuctuatiug, and endeavours 
tOrfihd something fixed and immovable, upon which, as a 
' firm basis, to rest in its inquiries. And as Aristotle endea- 
vours to prove that, in all motiort of bodies^, there is some- 
thing BtiU at rest, and elegantly eKphdns the incient fable of 
Atlas, sustaining the heavens on his shoulders, of the polos 
of the' world, about which the revolutions are pciformed : 
80 men have a strong desire ib retain ‘within themselves tui 
atias^ or pole for their thoughts, in some measure to govern 
^ A^ctuations and revolutions of | the hnderstmiding^ as 
j^erwipe fearing their heaven should tumble, ^id hence 
xt.'is, that they Imve been ever hasty iu layiiig.the principles 

the sciences, about whidi alht];m variety might 

tuni without danger of fidling n^>at t4i^'tegaf4ln&, ^t 
whoever too hastily catches at certaintieB ih 

aahe^who seasonably, withholds his judgi^jit jAw'aan^’ at 
ceriainties.^ . * . ..i." ^ 
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■supposed to be received by doiisent, and exempt from 
question, T^hilst tke inventibn of middle terms is freely per- 
mitted to the subtiltyand inv^igatlon. of the wit. This 
reduction is of two l^nds^ direct and inverse. It is dii'ect 
when the proposition itself is reduced to the principle, 
and this is csdled ostensive proof: it is inverse when the 
contradictory of the propositidn is mluced to the contm- 
dictory of the principle, which they call proof by absui'dity : 
but the number or scale of the middle term is dimiuisluxl, 
or increased, according to the remoteness of the proposition 
Irom 'tho principle.^ ^ ^ . 

Upon this foundation we divide the art of judgment nearly, 
as usual, into analytics, and the doctrine of clenched or cem- 
fiitations ; thojSrst whereof 8upplie.s direction, and the other 
caution : for analytics directs the tfife forms of the oonr 
sequciices of arguments, fi*om which, if we vary, we make m 
wrong conclusion. And this itself cbntains i\ kind of elendh^ 
or confutation ; for what is right shows not' only itself, but 
also what is wrong. Yet it is safest to employ elenches as 
monitors,* the easier to diiKsovcr fallacies, which would otbeiv 
wise ensnare the judgment. We hnd no deficiency in 


this new subject — ^the middle term — giay be affirmed of the original Gnitjeet 
witli whicli he set out^ he concludes Uiat its inseparablo attribute must 
.'iluo Ixslong to it. If these two primary propositions, vie. those which 
affirm the attribute of the eniddle term, aud connect Uiis term with the 
original subject, need proof, ho is obligeii to seek other middle terms, 
and employ tiiem in the same manner, until he pitahlish his diUputea 
premiHes- on ^e basis of experiefice -or oonsentaheous prineiples.-' If' 
such fundaments, common t4> tim minds of the disputants, dp 
exi^, the argument is nugatpry, and rational conviction hnppssi* 
£d. 


no proof can be considered conclusive, unless the oonduri^'be 
an 'I^ediate consequeudh from tHb propositions which involve 
last middle term. ^Kow, if the proposition we ^ek to estabHeh to 'pV* 
ticulyiyijgngnlar), and the principfo from which we sei'ent 


(nimfpN^, it in clear that, to connect principle Bind ophseqaerib we 
gfiadually from principles less geneial to cneFhipn 
eh&i^g^^ulpp^e toaoh a proposition which cpnpects the' (eist conie^eEit 
with the questioti ; or we imuit.-d^soend to 

gradation from gtoerat 

reach the affirms, the qf^tot^tonoepf.^^ 

coucluslto* %to therefor^/of ' itoettaediate, finks, must 

au^ent-hr dimiah^ in projortic^ iU'^^ scqMliatea the 
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analytics; for it is rather l(!iaded with superfluities than defl* 
cient.® • 

We divide the doctiina of confutations into three parts ; 
viz., 1. The confutation of sopbiszns 2. The confutation of 
interpretation;' and 3. The confutation^ of images or*idols. 
The doctrine of the confutation of sophisms is extremely 
useful : for although a gross hind of &ll^is not improperly 
compared, by Senec&» to the tricks of jugglers,^ where wo 
know not by what means the things are performed, but are 
well assured they are not as they tanpear to he, yet the more 
subtile sopbisms not only sup^y ^occasions of answer, but 
also in xe^ty confound tlio judgment. This part concerning 
the confutation of sophisms is, in precept^ excellently treated 
by Aristotle, but still better % Plato, in exapiple ; not only 
in the persons of the ancient sophists^ Gorgia^ Hippias, 
Ptotagoras, Euthydemus, &c., but even in the person of 
Socrates himself s who, always profes^ng to affirm nothing, 
but to confute wbat was produced by others, has ingeniously 
expressed the several forms of objection^ fdlacies, and con- 
futotions.^ Therefore in this partjwe And no deflc&ncy, but 
only observe by the way, that though we place the true 
and principal use of this doctrine in the confuiatiou of 
sojdiiWs, yet it is pinin' that its degenerate and corrupt 
use tends to the raising of * cavils and contradictions, by 
means of those sophisms themselves; which kind of faculty is 
. highly ^teemed, and has no small uses^ though it is a good 
dMinction made between the orator and the sophist,, that 
the former excels in swiftness^ as the greyhound, the other 
in the. tuin, as the hare. 

With r^[ard to the confutations of interpretation, we 
must, here repeat what was formerly said of the trausoetb' 
dental and adventitious conditions of beings, such as greater, 
less, whole, part% moUon, rest, dm. For tl^ dififetent way 
of considering these t^gs, which is either physiol^, or 
. lepcally, must be remember^^ The physical treatmm of 

. - , i \ ' '* 

^ITpoq. the salgect of snalytScs, Wrigrims inrhls ** Analysis 
AntfeoCeliosL ex EuoHde restituta;" ailid> 2(oni)Ql injbil •''Polyhiiitor,'* 
tom. i. lib. lb 0 . 7, deEHethodii' variia 

■ f Seetheoj^i^OftheTheieietiu. 

. . ^ He aei^ihavo. added^ nUathematicany, as greater and leay have 
dilS^nt sigdUicatioDs in aritiuiietle and al^bra. £IbL 
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them we have allotted to priiftaxy philosophy, but their 
logical treatment 4S what we here the confutation of 
interpretatioxk And this we take for a soiind and excellent 
part of learning, as general and common notions, unless 
accurately and judiciously distinguislicd frdhi their origin, 
are apt to mix themselves in aU disputes, so as strangely to 
cloud and darken the light of the question, and frequently 
occasion the controversy to end in a <(iiaiTel about words ; 
for equivocations and wiong acceptations of words, especially 
of this kind, are the sophisms of sophisms wherefore it is 
better to treat of them ^arate than cither to receive them 
into primary pliilfjsophy* or metaphysics, or again, to make 
them a part of analytics, as Aristotle has confusedly donel 
Wo give this dqctrine a name from its use, because its true use 
is indeed redargution and caution alAAit the ^employing et 
words. So, likewise, tliat part concerning predicament^ if 
rightly treated, as to the cautions against confounding or 
transposing the terms of definitions and divisions^ is of prm* 
cipal use, and belongs to the present article. And thus 
much for the confutation pf interpretation. ^ 

As to the confutations of images, or idols, we observe that 
idols are the deepest folkcies of the human mind ; for they 
do not deceive in particulars^ as the rest, by oloudin^ and 
ensiiaring the judgment ; but from a corrupt predisposition, 
or bad comjdexion of the mind, which distorts and infects 
all the anticipations of the understanding.* For the mind, 
darkened by its covering the body, is far from being a fiat, 
equal, and clear mirror tliat receives and reflects the rays 
without mixture, but rather ma^cal glai^ full of super* 
stitions and apparitions. Idols are imposed upon the under- 
staa4nig> either, 1. by the general nature of mankind ; 2, the 
nature of each particular man i or 3. by words, or ^mmu- 
cative nature. ,The firat kind wo call idols^ of the tribe ; 
the aassehd kind, idols of the den ; apd the third kind, idols 
cf tlm msarket. There is also a fourth kind, which we call 
idob of the theatre, being superinduced by fidse theories, or 
philosophic^ mid tUe pervert^ laws of demonstratibn. This 
last kind are not at present oonoertied jrith, as it may ho 

I Bather, vulgarintt ; fiiiioe eophisms huphr a use of the intelleca^ 
thoQgh'a perverted ass; bat the wrong soo^mcns of- wor^'imply no 
use at all £d. 
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rojocted and laid aside ; *but the others seize the mipd 
strongly, and cannot be totally erac^^ted.'. Therefore no 
ai*t of analytics can be expected hc^, the doctrine of the 
confutation of idols^ is the primary doctiino of idols. Kt»r 
indeed can thd doctrine of idols be rodnced to an art, but 
can only be employed by means of d certain contemplative 
pi-udence to prevent them., ‘ 

- For the idols of j£he trib^,^ it is observable, that the nature 
of the understanding is more fif^ected with aHirmatives «nnd 
actives than with negatives and though in just- 

ness it should be' equally affected '^th them both ; bvLt if 
things fall out right, or keep their /jourse, the mind receives 
a stronger impression of this than of a much gieater number 
of fidlnres, or contrary events which is the ro^ot of all super- 
stition and creduliili)'. Hence Diagoras, being shown in 
.Keptune^s temple -many votive pictures of. such as had 
.escaped shipwreck, and thereupon asked by his guide, if»he 
did not now acknowledge the divine power? aiis%vered 
wisely, ^ But first show me where those are painted that were 
shipwre^ed, after liaving thus jj^id thrir vowa”* And iln^ 
cdse is we same, in the similar superstitions of astrological 
predictions, di*eams, omens, i&a Again, the mind, being of 
.itself an equal and uniform substance, presupposes a groidor 
unanimity and uniformity in l^he ilatnre of things tliau chore 
t^ly as may^be obseiwed in astronomical mathcmaticituis, 
who, rejecting spiral Unes^ assert that the heavenly bodies 
move in perfect circles whence our thpughts are continually 
drawing paraHols, and suppbsmg relations in many thix^s 
-that are tnily different and idnguW. Hence the chemists 
have Smtastically imagined their four principles correspoud- 

^ ^ ^ mieae might otherwise he cabled pahiiil idols, as owing to Ihe per- 
tiulity, or obliquity of ^ .mind, which has Its iij»rticular and 
admits of some tiiihge morp readily than otlim, without , a«|||BDife8t 
reason ^gned for it to ^the understanding. .However thifrW''3%y 
xnanlfettly belong to the tribe of mankind. < iSAaks. > 

/: *-;C!ilQ9C0, Natur. v.*-. '•:!*;% ■ ' -■ -VX- i’*' 

' W ^pie.<fiiR^atifms.6f,9ii^^ est^lini the 

ellintical or1nt> m which w\eam revolution. The 

epinllin^ whf^ Bocod in pl^'of ihoi^oentric and ell ip- 

tleal tbeofy, jKO jmly the - apparent paths whii^ ^e planets seem to 
^ow ygWl vie#^ ]t^J;,^e nakeC^ei anaT^hav^ long with 

WiOoumbersOn^ macbiiiisiyci Ptolem^l^n swept Irom the hm^s. £d. 
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ing to the hearens, aii^ earth, and mter ; dreaming that the 
series of existtibcd^fi^med a kind of square battalion, and 
that each element cmitained speotes of beings corresponding 
to each other, and possessing, as it were^ pai^lel properties.^ 
And' again, men make' themselves^ as it wenv the 'mirror 
and rule of nature. It is iperedible what a number of 
idols have been introduced into philosophy by the reduc- 
tion of natural operations to a correspondence with human 
actions; that is, by imagining nature acts as man does, 
which is not much beftnr^than the heresy of the anthro- 
pomorphites, that sprung up in the cells and solitude of 
ignorant monks or the opinion of Epicurus, who attribute 
a fauman figure to the gods. Yollcius the Epicurean n^ 
not, therefoiOjJiavc ask^ whyOod slujpld have adorned tl^ 
heavens with stars and ligbti^ as master of the works) For 
if the grand architect had acted a human part, he wou^ 
have ranged the stars into some beautiful and elegant ords^^> 
03 wo see in the vaulted roofs of palaces; whereas we scarce 
find among such an infUiit'e multitude of stars any figure 
either square, triangular, er rectilinear ; so great a difiereuce 
is there betwixt the spirit of man, and the spirit of the 
universe. 

The idols of the den have ^leir origin from the peculiar 
nature, both of mind and body, in each person ; os also from 
education, custom, and the accidents of particular persons. 
It is a beautiful emblem, that of Plato’s den ;P for, to drop 
the exquisite subtilty of the parable, if any one should bo 
educated from his infancy in a dark cave till he wore of ^11 
ago, and should then of a sudden be brought into broaa day- 
light, and behold this appar&tos of the heavens and of tl^nga, 
no doubt hut many strange and absurd fancies would arise 
in his nmd ; and ihohgb meif live indeed .in the view of 
the h<»vcns, yet our minds are confined in1;he caverns of 
outrides ; whence of necessity we •receive infinite images 
of '^mrs and falsehoods, if the mind does but seldom, and 
only for a short (^^inuanoe, leave its den, and not constantly 
dwell in the>|)hn^ pf nature^ as it were, in the open 

daylight. Aii(d with this ^hlem of .Plato’s den agreSs the 

■ This hypotheris gwe t6 tho romance of Lamekia , ^ 

" Bpij^niuB, adv, Hier. p. which the herevy of Audiuil 'ia 

explaini^. p Bepub. vii. 

2 P 
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saying of HemcUtiia ; fu.» Uiat men seek the sciences in 
their own narrow worlds, and not in the tHde one. 

But the idols of the market give the greatest disturbance, 
and a tacit agreement among mankind, with regt^ to 
the imposition of worde ai^ names, insinuate themselves into 
the undemtanding : for worth ore generally given according 
to vulgar concei>tiou^ and divld^ things by suoh differences 
as the common peitple are capable of: but when a more 
acute understanding, or a more careful observation, would 
distinguish thinm better, wordSi j^mur against it. The 
remedy of this.hes in definitions f but these themselves .are 
in many respects irremediable, as tonsis^ng of words : for 
words generate words, however men may imagine they have 
a command over woi*ds, and can easily say they will speak 
with the vulgar, and^think ^th the wise. Terms of art 
also, which prevail only among the skilful, may seem to 
remedy the mischief, and definitions premised to arts in tlie 
prudent mathematical manner, to correct the wrong accep- 
tation of words ; yet all this is insufficient to prevent the 
seducing incantation of names im nunaeroiis respects, their 
dbing violence to the understanding, and recdiling upon it, 
from whence they j)roceeded. This nvil, therefore, requires a 
new aqd a deeper remedy ; bqt these things we touch lightly 
at present, in the mean time noting this doctrine of gmiid 
eonfiitationa, or the doctrine of the native and adventitious 
idols of the mind, for deficient. ^ 

Thei;0 is diso wanting a considerable appendix to the art 
of judg'.ncnt. Aristotle indeed marks out the thing, but hue 
now '-ore delivered the manner bf eff^ting. it. The design is 
'fk show what demonstrations thould be.' applied"^ to yfhtA 
subjects, so that this doctrine should' contahi the judging of. 
judgments Fc^. Aristotle well observes,, tbat we should not 
require demoiMtrations from orators, nor .^persuaidc^fi^m 
mathematicians so that if we err in the kind 
jud^ient itself cannot be perfect. .. Axujt^ae there!, aim fbur. 
kinda of demouatrajbioii^ vi^, 1. by ifumedMiie ooh^ 
common' notions ; 2. by inductiop. ; fiv b7 and 4. 

by eongroity,' whj^h Arbtotle jnatty calla j^j^^tication in 

'fSAnalii^cal: demombeatltiiii er /olws, tS'^hioh Baoon sems 

to I'efer, eoiMista iu iiihowing that the disputed' atilivibute may be affirmed 
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circle,” each of these demonstrations has its peculiar subjects, 
and parts of the^ science^ wherein they are of force, and 
others again •from which they eftre excluded ; for insisting 
upon too strict proofs, in .some caseiE^ and still more the faci> 
lity and remissness in resting upon ciight proofs in others, is 
wliat has greatly prejudice fmd obstructed the sciences. 
And so much for the of judgment. 


^FTER V. 

Divi»on d the Retentive Art into the Aids of the ^Memory find the 
Nature of the Memory itsslf. Dlviaion of the Doctrine of Memory 
into Prenotion and Emblem. 

We divide l^e art of memoiy, or the keeping and retain- 
ing of knowledge, into two parts ; viz-^the dpciriue of helps 

of several subjects analogical to the one proposed, and thence proceeds 
tu«draw the inference that such attribute enters also into the subject in 
question. In ad<lition to these three last kinds of mediate positive 
proof, there are three others, which may be called mediate negative ; 
viz., 1. a pofieri^ri, which in inferring conclusions erroneous from' the 
contradictory of that which iai sought to be maintained, shows that the 
opposition is formed on felse principles^ and establishes tlie truth of 
their contradictories. 2. d priori, which in showing tliat the contra- 
dictory of the original proposition is a necessaiy consequence of some 
exploded principle, and aUio contradictory to the principle of which the 
cont&ted proposition is also a consef]uenoe, infers the truth of such pro- 
position with the principle of which it is a corollary. 8. d latere, whose 
object is to show that tne cittribute diametrically opposite to tlie one in 
question, aereos with a subject also diametrically opposite to tlie one 
proposed, that the last attribute may be inferr^ to agree with the 
lasksalject. Ed, * 

* Bacon seems to imply that Arisditle not only admitted dememstrataon 
in a circle, but even understood eit in the sense of aDalr>gical proof or 
demonstration d Uder^; whereas the Stagyrite only introduced the term 
^r tim purpose of controverting it. Some of the adoient materialists, 
in order to rid themselves of the ilibgical consiliences of a series of 
proofe ad mfinitum#in which the denial of first prindplhs involved them, 
asserM pcssibihty of demonstrating ,al^ things from each other, a 
Ihm'j^^rgument in which the chiun of pn^ would run into itself: 
dhhd wdVrwv c7i>ac, dvSdtdicif oitBiv ireiAvct* ivSkveTat yidp cvjrXfp 
ys»fardcte>rdr eel oKktjiKuv^ (Arist. Anah Post. i. 3.) The 

Stagyrite, hoiT#^/ oonlronM this aaseri^ with the reason, that de- ‘ 
moustration coii^ be efi^ted by 'evolving new truths out of tbinj^ 

prior and more and ptronoaiioad the feitnafton of a body of sci- 

entific truths witi^t adroittiog first priadplm more palpalde to the 
mind than any could mali^ theuv impossible. . See> also, Arist. 
Analyt. Pri. ii. 6, 1. ' •/ 

r 2 
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for the memory, and the doctrine of the momorj itsd^ The 
help for the memory is writing > and we fhuBt observe, that 
the memoiy, without this*fissistance, is unequal to thi^ of 
length and accuracy, and ought not otherwise to be trusted 
And this holds* particularly in inductive philosophy, and in 
the interpretation of naturej £>r one might as well under^ 
take to make an almanack by the memory, without writing, 
as to interpret nature bare contemplation. Scarce any- 
thing can 1^ more useful in the ancient and popular sciences 
than a true and solid help for*t^ memory, that is, a just 
and learned digest of common-placea Some, indeed^ ^on-* 
demn this method as prejudicial to*eruditimi, hindering the 
course of reading, and rendering the memory indolent ; but 
as it is a wrong pre^dure in the sciences to be over-hasty 
and quick, we judge is of gre£kt service in studies, unless a 
man be solid, and completely instructed, to bestow diligence 
and labour in sotting down common-places; as it ai^ords 
matter to invention, and collects and strengthens the judg- 
ment. But among all the methods and coinmon-pkee books 
we have hitherto seen, there is not one of vahie as savouring 
of the school rather than the world, and using rather vulgar 
and pedantical divisions than such as any way 2 )enetrate 
things. f. 

And for the memory itself, it seems hitherto to have been 
negligently and superficially inquired into. There is, indeed, 
some art of memory extant ; but 1 inow that much better 


precepts for confirming and enlarging the memory may be 
had than this ait container and that a better practice of the 
art itself may be formed than what is at present xecrived. 
And 1 doubt not, if any one wer^ disposed to make an ositen* 
tatiouB show of this art, that many smmrimg things might b6 
perfoniied by it ; and yet, ad now mona^, is but barren 
and useless. We do not, however^ pretenmhat or 

surcharges tlie natural dnemory, wUch is the eCmmoal^fajieo- 
tion, but that it is not dexterously applied forassktiug '^ 
memoiy m real business and .serious thia turn. 
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perhaps, I may receive fh)m the political course of life I have 
led, never to valud what has the appearance of art without 
any use. For immediately to repeat a multitude of names, 
or wprds, once repeated before, or off-hand to compose a 
great number of venses upon a subject, or to* touch any mat- 
ter that occasionally turns up '^ith a satirical comimrison, or 
to turn serious things into jest, or to elude anything by con- 
tradiction, or cavil, &c., of aXl which iaculties there is a great 
fund in the mind, and which may, by *a proper capacity and 
exercise, be earried to %|^m&st a miraculous height ; yet I 
esteem ^1 the things of tnis kind no more than rope-dancing, 
antic postures, and feats of activity. And indeed they are 
nearly the same things, the one being an abuse of the bodily, 
as the other is^of the mental powers ; and though they may 
cause admiration, they cannot be highly esteemed. 

This art of memory has two intentions ; viz., prenotion 
attd emblem. By prenotion we understand the breaking off 
of an endless search ; for when one endeavours to call any>- 
thing to mind without some previous notion, or pei*ception 
of what is sought for, tihe mind strives and exerts itself, 
endeavours and castli about in an endless manner ; but if it 
Imth any certain notion beforehand, the infinity of the 
seaTCh is presently cut 8liort,^and the mind hunts nearer 
home as in an ioclosure. ' Order, therefore, is a manifest help 
to memory; for hero there is a previous notion, tliat the 
things sought for mu^ be agreeable to ordA*. And thus 
verse is easier remembered than prose, because if wo stick at 
any word in vene, we have a previous notion tliat it 
a word as must stand in tiie verse, and this prenotion is the 
first part of artificial 'memory. For in artificial memory we 
have certain places digested, and proposed beforehand ; but 
we make iwag^ extemporary hs they are required, wherein 
we have n prenious notion tliat the image' must be such as 
K>me measure, correspond 4;o its place; . while this 
stilQdi9btes memory, and^as it were, sti-engthens it to find 
out tteiiUiiigscn^t for. • ' . 

But do^ i^Ueetual to sensible things; 

for what is 8i%$bm ff&eikei ^ meg^oxy 8trpsger« and 
sooner vrh^ KiuteU^^ Tbtu^ the 

memory ot bn^ jis by jntel- 
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lectnal things. And, therefor^ it is easier to retain the 
image of a s])ortsman hunting the hare,* of an apothecaty 
ranging his boxe:^ an orator making a speech, a boy re* 
peating verses, or a player acting his part, than the corre* 
82)011(1] ng notions of inventdon,^disi)OsitioD^ elocution, memory, 
and action. There are also other things that contribute to 
assist the memory, but the art at present in use consists of 
the two above mentioned and to treat of the particular 
defects of the arts is foreign to our present purpose^ 


SIXTH BOOK. 


CHAFT^ I. 

Division of Tradition into the Doctrine of the Organ, the Method and 
the Illustration of 'Spewh. The Organ exf ' Speech divided ii^tothe 
Knowledge of the Marks of Things^ o^Speaking, and 'Writing. The 
two last coin2iri8e the two Branches of Qrainniar. Marks of 
Tilings divided into Hieroglyphics and «Be^ Characters. Grammar 
again divided into Literaiy and Philosophical. Prosody reihrred to 
toe Doctrine of Speech, and Cip^prs to the Depairtment ot Writing. 

Ant man may, excellent King, when he pleases^ take the 
libetty to je^ and laugh at himseijf or oWn project& 
Who, then,' knows, — as there is a book in the &mous library 
of St. Victor, entitled " Fonnicarum Artinm,”^ whether oiir 
book 'may not be an accidbnjfal transcript of' dtotentd^ 
We have indeed only aocumula^ a little h^p of diiist, and 
deposited therein many giuins of the arts and sciences 
whereto tints may creep to reiiose awhile; and then betake 
themselves to their labours : nay, the wiee^ of lungs points 
oiit the ant aS an example to those t^oA ^carejis to 

^ I suppose that the ait of memoiy, nowiximindo]y taught by msmialy- 
mssters, is little- more than a lecture npoo lite foim^ti^';ht#'lsId 
down ; ' tod perhaps their secrets - are w - IBm ' Platt 

"Ue#et mtise of Art and Katdre/priatedjlrl^i^a^ year 1658. 
See p«(;jOT-r 80 of'^t edition.' ' 


iaeans of ini- 



■nljedti; " 




7,pt76. 
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live upon tbe main stoek, to cultivate the fields 

of science, and reap a new: Aairvest of discoyeriea^ 

We next proceed to tbe art^ of delivering, uttering, and 
communicating such tjhingaas are discovered, judged of, and 
treasured up in tbe^mory ; and this we cdU by the general 
name of traditive dopj^He, which' takes in all the arts relating 
to words and dyscoowie, . For sdthough reason bo as the soul 
of discourse, jet they ought both to bb treated sej^mte, no 
less than the soul a^d b(dj. We divide this traditive doc- 
trine into thteej|)^B;vV^, with regard, 1 . to the organ; 2 .tlie 
method; and 3 ^ the illustration or ornament of sj^eech and 
discourse. • 

The 'vulgar doctrine of the organ of speech called grammar 
is of two khu}^ tl>e one having relabion to speaking, the 
other to writing. For, as Aristotle yfSil observed, woi^ ate 
the marks of thoughts^ and letters of words ; and we refer 
both of these to • grammar.*^ But betbro we proceed to its 
several parts, it M necessary to say something in general ol 
the orgai^ qf this' traditive doctrine, because it seems to have 
0101*6 descendants besides words and letters. And here we 
observe, 'Whatever maybe split into differences, sidfi* 
ciently numerous for ejjcplainihg the variety of notions, 
provided these difierenoes ar^ sensible, may be a means oi 
conveying .thonghts fk>m man to man ; for we find that 
nations of di^i^nt languages hold a commerce, in some 
tolerable de|^’^.by ^tures: And from the practice oi 
some person born deaf and dumb, but otherwise ingenioufl^ 
we sce converoatipn may be held betwixt them and su^ 
thdr fpeii^. af have learned *their gesturea And it is now 
well kno'whf.i^at in Cliina*and the more eastern prnvino^s, 
they use at thia^d^y cerUiu real, not nomin^ charactei's,^ tp 

‘ r ■ r. * " * . . 'Xi 

y Fantagni^ n«3, A - * Interpret, j. 2. 

^ The origiiial ^*^$6 Hiemiiec verba,** which in Latin tigniiy odil.j|w 

welbp written langyage; 80'ihe4.toavoids«Iuivocation, we sboum annex 
aoDovaua m writU^, to fix their aij^ofitioQ. With 
.betw^ the^oral and written epe^ 
of the CixQSf«y|.^.;cps ^0,i!ftxtwoip]^/.j^ 

whioh SB Chinese 

the BonoroiwTiMli^Mj^fS^^ I9i»4 wir art 

of reading, tdiknmipleht this 

c4irreBponnene^ ' Fven 

aUowing had 
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e:8:press, not their letters of unords^ but things and notions; 
insomuch, that numerous nations^ though* of quite diifereni 
languages, yet, agreeing in tthe use of these character^ hold 
correspondence by writing.^ And thus a book written in such 
characters^ may be read and interpreted each nation in its 
own respective language. 

The signs of things, signidcative ^l^oiit the help or in- 
terposition of words* are thei*efore of two kind^ the one 
congruous, the one arbitrary. Of the firrt kihd^ are hiero- 
glyphics and gestures ; of the secM^d dh^facters. The 
use of hieroglyphics is of ^reat wtiquity; being held in 
veneration, especially among that most ancient nation, the 
Egyptians, insomuch tliat t^ seems to have been an early 
kind of writing, prior to the invention of Jetters, unless, 
perhaps among the^Jewa^ And gestures are a kind of 
transitbry hieroglyphics ; * for as words are Aeetipg in the 
pronunciation, but permanent when wiitten down, so faietai^ 
glyphics, expressed by gesture, are momentary; but. when 

^ It.' ^ . V 

adppM hieroglyphical writing, so design^ as to eonvigfvMtihout the ip* 
of om wgns, the exact ideas which they rep j(i C (B6 U% 'yit Mch of 
ugns would inTariably awaken the idea which the 

9 !ral 3ai;^age, as well as Uie vocal word refer to, Sjea J^di^ted by 
the. written Meroglyphic. The only persons who app^ not to hitmde 
intennediate signs between the hieroglypUo and the idw wlltleh it'oon- 
vm to tile mind, are those who are incapacStatOd hy^ nature. ;?Bat in 
tiustespe^ theiy is no resemblance between the dm, and diimh< and 
piv Ariatio contemponwles. . , ' 

: Bacon therefere has not seized the exact distinetiph between the 
Chinese writing and our own, whudi oonrists not in dis^ring with vocal 
riigaB, but in the diyersified . elements of- whi^- ii‘.>i9;;eQq[m^eMd. Our 
lanjgnage contains only twenty-five lettsr% while: are 

as innumeriible as our words ; and what makes the diitmctfeu perhaps 
more startling, there never has been an attempt <ni the part of that 
nation to analvae this infinite sends of wordk or to reanCe-them to the 


etmanon elementstof vocal sounds. Threpgh i 
inifyoBi which ffeatacterizes nearly all the / 
he said never perfectly Vo. understanlfl* 

\ « Be fie litereriaf 

$ Wehh’b ** ISistoric^ Essay upon ^ 1 
IfidU; Father Beinieria " 
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painted, durable. When Fermnder^ being consulted how to 
^teserve a tyranny newly nsurj^ bid the messenger report 
what he saw ; and going into the g^^rden,. cropped all the tallest 
dowers he thus used as strong an hieix^lyphio as if he had 
drawh it. upon papep. • 

Agoizi, it is plain that hieroglyphics and gestuios have 
always sdme similitude ,with thb things signided, and ore in 
reality emblems ; whence we call them congruous marks of 
things: but real characters have nothing of emblem, as being 
no less mute than the 4em«ntary letters themselves, and in- 
vented altogether at discretion, though received by custom 
as by a tacit agreement. Yet it is manifest that a great 
number of them is required in writing ; for they must be as 
numerous as (he radical words. Tliis doctrine^ therefore^ 
concerning the organ of speech, that iVthe marks of ^things, 
we set down iA wanting ; for although it may seem a mat^ 
d£ little use, whilst words and writing with letters are muck 
more commodious organs of delivery ; yet we thiiJc proper 
here to mention it as no inconsiderable thing. For whilst 
we are treatiiig» as it weiq^ of the coin of intellectual mattery 
it is not to observe that as money may be made of 

other m^fiids besides gold and silver, so other marks of 
tbingsimy ^be inyented besddes woi*ds and letters.^ 

Grammar Jbol^ the place a conductor in respect of the 

other smehdiBS ; and though the office be not noble, it 
extreme^ neceasaiy, 'especially aS the sciences in our timeG 
are chiefly derived ^m the learned languages. Kor should 
this art be th^hght of small dimity, since it acts as. an 
antidote againtt the curse of Babc^ the confusion of tongueiK 
Indeed, hutti^ ifldttstiy stxhngly endeavoura to recover 

r 'V'. v-"'- *' ■ 

IT AriiAjFolit. ffi. If- The perBoifwho sent to comult Periaaderwiw 
Thiw^lD^vs of Mtletap.' Herodotus (v. 92) givot the epposite vei«t<^ of 
the Btotj, making JMmder eonsclt Thiasybulua Cdinpare the.smiy 
ofTia^H<n>ld . >;/ 

WiUfcim uodettetk his.labonocs tveatifa 

yeir 1661 . iiio kooiliar te 

same puipesaat'iVaiddb)^ 

Univmli.” Betpvmi tlds^mbjeet m Joaeuim '<*Lhigna 

Ludovieea," Kitdh^ 

tiqua/’ andMorhe^ '*Pdyhhitor.’* .Skna ' 
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enjoyments it lost through 'its awn default. Thus it guards 
against the first general curse, the stenlitj of the earth, and 
the eating our bread in the sweat of the baow, by all tho 
other ai-ts ; as against the second, the confusion oi languages, 
it callh in the assistance of gi’aminar. Though this is of 
little use in any maternal language, but more serviceable in 
learning the foreign ones, and most*.of all in the dead ones, 
which now cease to ^ popular, and ace only preserved in 
books. • 

We divide grammar also into two — ^literacy and philo- 

sophical ; the one employed fimply^bout tongues themselves, 
in order to their being more expeditioudy learned or more 
correctly spoken, but the other is in some sort subservient to 
philosophy ; in which view Ctesar wrote his hoq^cs of Analogy,' 
thougl^ we have soifle doubt whether they treated of the 
philosophical grammar now under consideration. We suspect, 
however, that they contained nothing very subtile or Bublinve, 
but only delivered pi-ecepts of pure and correct discourse, 
neither corrupted by any vulgar, depraved phrases, and cus- 
toms of speech, nor vitiated by afliictation : in wMch parti- 
ocular the author himself cxadled. Adniotiidied by this 
procedure, 1 have formed in my thoughts a certain giammar, 
not upon any analogy wliich woi'ds bear to each other, but 
such as should diligeuUy examine tho analogy or 'relation 
betwixt words and things, yet without any of that herttieneti- 
tioid doctiine, or doctrine of iuterpfetation^ which is sub- 
servient to logic. It is certain that words are the traces or 
impressions of reason; and impressions afiorJ some indicatioii 
of the body that made them. * I will, therefore, here give a 
small sketch of the thing. * 

And first, we cannot approve that carious inquiry, which 
Flato however did not contemn, about the iospoeition and 
original etymology of names,^ as supposiiig them abt given 
arbitrarily at firsi^ but^iationally and 8cielitifioally« dmved 
and dedooodL* This indeed is an elegant/ andt it were, a 
^tmeen subject, which may bandsoiwy be wroug^it and 
tnehted ; but beeau^ it seems to seardi \he very bowels of 
antiquitT, it has an awfiil appearance, though attended with 
tfaii Ifttlo truth and advantage. Bat it would lie a iioblo 


' ‘A. 


. 9 Jhietantw'iZafiib 


t CJmiyl. 
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kind of a grammar, if any onft, well versed in numei'ons 
languages, both the learned and vulgar, should ti-eat of their 
\ai*ious properties, and show wlierein each of them excelled 
and foil short j for .thus languages might be enriched by 
mutual commerce, and one beautiful image *of speech, or ono 
gi^nd model of language for ju5tly expres^ug the sense of the 
mind, formed, like the y onus of Apelles, from the excellencies 
of several. And thus we should, at* the same time, have 
some eon'dderablo marks of the geniutf and manners of pe<^>le 
and nations from thei# ,re^l)ective languages. Cicero agree* 
ably remarks, that the Greeks had no word to express the 
Latin ineptuin « Because,** says he, “the fault it denotes 
was so familiar among them, that they could not see it in 
themselves ^ censure not unbecomi^ the Boman gravity. 
And ns the Greeks used so great a* licentiousness in com** 
pounding words, which the Itomans so religiously abstained 
. from, it may hence be collected that the Greeks were better 
fitted for arts, and the Homans for exploits ; as variety of 
arts makes compound words in a manner necessary, whilst 
civil business, and the affairs of natioin^ require a greater 
simplicity of expression. The Jews were so aver^ to these 
compositions, that they would rather strain a metaphor ♦■ba n • 
introduce them. Nay, they jised so few words and so un- 
miied, that we may plainly jierceive from their language 
they were a Nazorite people, and separate from other nations, 
it is also worth obftrving, though it may seem a little 
ungrateful to modern ears, that the ancient languages are fiill 
of dedensions;, cases, conju^tions, tenses, and the like ; bat 
the later languagea^ being luAiost destitute of them, slothfolly 
cxpi-ess many things by prepositions and auxiliary verbs. 
For from hence it may easily conjectured, that the genius 
of former ag^ however we mey flatter ourselves^ was mndi 
more acute than our own. And there are things enough of 
this kind to, make a volume. It seqpis reason^le, therefm, 
to distinguish a philosophicfd grammar from alunple litexaiy 
one, and to sot it down as deficient.'^ 

\ 

‘ Orator* il, 4. 

* Considerable pains have been bestofrednpoft this snbfeotW taefons 
authors ; an account whereof is |^ven by Morbof in bis^^Fo^iustor.*' 
hoe tom. i. lib. iv. cap. 8, 4, 5; or more peitumhurly, Abtabam MyUi 
**J)e Lingum Bsigiotb eum alusLinguisCoBiiSiifiSlMie f Henrici Sdisndt 
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All the accidence of worda,-^ sound, mea<.nre, accent, — 
likewise belong to grammar; but the primary elements ot* 
simple letters, or the inqoiiy with what percussion of the 
tongue, opening of the mout]^ motion of the lips, and use of 
the throat, the sound of each letter is produced, has no 'rela- 
tion to grammar, but is a port of the doctrine of sounds, to 
be treated under sense and sensible o))ject&" The gi'amma- 
tical sound we si)eak* of regards only sweetness and haish- 
ness. Some harsh and* sweet sounds are general ; for there is 
no language but in some degree tf\roi(h! the chasms of concur- 
ring vowels or the roughness of concurring consonants. There 
are others particular or respective, and pleasing or displeasing 
tp the ears of different nations. The Greek language abouncb 
in diphthongs, which the Homan uses much sj^ore sparingly, 
and so of the rest. *^he Spanish tongue avoids letters of 
a shrill sound, and changes them into letters of a middle tone. 
The languages of the Teutonic stock delight in aspirates, and 
numerous others which we have not space to cite. 

But the measure of words has produced a large body of 
art ; vis., poetry, considered not with regard td its matter, 
whkh was considered above, but its style and the structure 
of words ; that is, versification ; which, though held as 
trivial, is honoured with great and numerous CKample^. 
Nor should this art, which the grammarians call prosodia,*be 
confined only to teaching the kinds of verse and measure ; 
but precepts also should be added, as%o what kind of verse 
is agreeable to every subject. The ancients applied heroic 
verse to encomium, elegy to .complaint, iambic to invecftive, 
and lyric to ode and hymn ; and the same has been pru- 
dently observed by the modern* poet% each in his own 
language : only they deserve censure in this, that some of 
them, through affectation of antiquity; have endeavoured to 
set the modem •languages to ancient measuse ; as topphio^ 
elegiac, dl^c., i^ch is bo(h disagreeable to the ear, and con- 

''DunertafioneB Fhilologicn do Origine Idogiuunun ot quilmadam earum 
attriibtttio ;** Thom. Ha^e Lingais m genhre, et do variorum 
XdSgaariiia Harmonia^” in the ampenmA to his ''Grammatiew latinm 
and Dr.^iToUis’s Qianuiiatida Idngiua Anglioane.*' Ed, 
^ this is tba saltot which J. Oonzad. Ammao has mooecuted with 
giVat diUgenoo, in bis ** Snrdno looum,** and ''Dieaertatiodo Loquela 
tUst printed at Amsterdam in 1692, and the last in 1700. Shaw, 
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traiy to the stnicture of such *langiiag68.<* And in these 
case^ the judgment of the sense is to be prefeired to the 
precepts of art. As the poet saye, 

, — Creno Ferculas nostne 

MaUeis conviTis qaam placuisMd cocia.”* 

Nor is this an art, but the ahu^s of. art, as it does not perfect 
nature, but corrupt her. As to poeti^ both with regard to 
its fable and its verse, it is like a luxuriant plant, sprouting 
not from seed, but by ^he mere vigour of the soil ; whence 
it everywhere creeps up, and tqpreads itself so wide, that it 
were endless to be solicitous about its defects. And as to 
the accents of words, there is no necessity for taking notice 
of so trivial a thing i only it may be proper to intimate, that 
these are observed with great exactnc^ whilst the accents of 
sentences ai*e neglected ; though it is nearly common to all 
mankind to sink the voice at the end of a period, to raise it 
id interrogation, and the like.^ And so much for that pait 
of grammar which regards speaking. 

Writing is practised either by means of the common 
alphabet, now vulgarly received, or of a secret and private 
one, agreed upon betwixt particular persons, and called by 
the name of cipher. But hero a question arises about the 
corgmonoi'thography; viz., whether words should be wrote hs 
they are pronounce^ or after the common manner ? Cer- 
tainly that reformed ^nd of writing, acconling'to the pro* 
nundation, is but an useless speculation, because pronunciation 
itself is continually changing, and the derivations of words, 
especially from the foreign l^goages, are very obscure ; and 
lastly, os writing in the ^ceived manner no way obstructs 
the manner of pronandation,but leaves it free, an innovation 
in it is to no.purpose. t 

Therq are several kinds of *dphois, as the simple,' those 
mixed with noh-significants,* those consisting of two kinds 

• For some examples of this kind, see Southey's Epics. 

P lllforiiiil, Epig. ix. 82. 

4 The stage haviDg^ciiltivated the accentsatiqp of sentenoes more than 
the sdiool, we rules of the art m!|^t^ pertu^, to advantm, bo bor* 
rowed tkom thsnos, in order to form an early habit of graoefuf speakmg. 
Shaw. ^ 

> In whidL each letter ODnesponds to a diflhreht letter of the alphabet. 

* That is, joined to other letters and words, the juncture of which 
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of cliai*{tctors,* wheel-dplierB,^ key-ciphers,^ word-ciphers,y &c. 
There are three properties required in ciji^iers ; viz., 1. that 
they be easy to writo aud cead ; 2. that they be trusty and 
undecipherable ; and 3. if possible, clpjir of suspicion. For 
if a letter sboulll come into the hand»v of such as have a 
power over the writer receiver, though the cipher itself 
be trusty and impossible to decipher, it is still subject to ex- 
amination and questidn, unless there be no room tp suspect 
or examine it. * 

There is a new and useful invefltioA to elude the examina- 
tion of a cipher; viz., to have two alphabet the one of 
significant, and the other of non-wgnificant lettci's; and 
folding up two writings together, the one conveying the 
secret, whilst the other is such as the writer ipight probably 
send wi^out danger. **In case of a strict examination about 
the cipher, the bearer is to produce the non-significaut 
alphabet for the true, and the true for the non-siguificaiilr . 
by which means the examiner would fall upon the outward 
writing, and finding it probable, suspect nothing oi the 
inner.* • 

But to prevent all suspicion, wo shall here annex a cipher 
of our own, that wc devised at Paris in our youth, and which 
has the highest perfection of^a cipher — ^that of siguilying 

tlM senso to an ordinary observer, which the firat letters and 
words are intended to convey. Ed. • 

* Abbreviated writing, or sliort-hand. Ed. 

■ This is a kind of diu, on which are drawn tho circumlereDceB of two 
conoentrio cirde^ border^ by thcr letters of the alphabet. Each letter 
being marked with a sign, we know tcT what letter of the exterior cirde, 
each of the interior corresponds in relation to its rank in the alphabet. 
For example, suppose that it had been previously determined that the 
letter f should represent a, g 5, and h c, thp receiver > 0 ! the mi'isive 
should turn the interior cirde of thi dial rouna until the a in fhis circle 
pointed to /in theoxterior, and then in the place ofrthe lett^ in the 
note he had received, he would read those whidi corresponded to them 
in the interior drde. Ed. * 

* The koy^phers are those figures whidi exidain tiie latent sense 
of Ike letter, and are either conveyed with er pkpviously concerted by 
those who are parties to tho communication. Ed. 

y Verbal cipnm are those which repineent entire words. Ed. 

* The pubkdbuig cl ^his secret frustrates its intention ; tor the ex- 
aminer, though he should find the outward letter probable, would 
doubtless, when thus advertised, examine the inner, ttotwitli^landing its 
alphabet were delivered to him finr non-bignificants. Shaw. 
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atmm fvr omnia (anjtldog by %verythiiig),» provided only 
the matter included be live times less than that which 
includes it, without any other condition or limitation. The 
invention is this ; first} letters of the alphabet be 

resolved into two ogly, by repetition and ti^nsposition ; for 
a transposition of two letters througli five places, or difierent 
arrangements, will denote two and thirty differences, and 
consequently fewer, or four and twenty *the number of letters 
in our alphabet, as in the fblloMdng example. 

8 , 

A SIliITERAL ALPHABBT, 

CovuittiTtg only of a ami b dianyed through five placet, to at to repreienf 
oXl ike leit^t of ^ comfmm alj^bet. 


A 

sa 

aaaaa 

I 

sa 

abaaa 

R 

SB 

baaaa 

B 

as 

aaaab 

K 

aa 

abaab 

S 

SS 

baaab 

C 

s 

aaaba 

L 

as 

ababa ' ' 

T 

sa 

baaba 

B 

s 

aaabb 

N. 

ss 

ababb 

V 

sa 

baabb 

£ 

sa 

aabaa 

N 

sa 

abbaa 

W 

ss 

babaa 

P 

a 

aabab 

0 

as 

abbab 

X 

SB 

babab 

Q 

as. 

aabba . 

P 

as 

abbba 

Y 

SB 

bablia 

H 

a* 

aabbb 

Q 

« 

abbbb 

Z, 

=» 

babbb 


Thus, in order to writs'* an A, you write five a\ or aaaaa ; 

^ and to write a B, you write four a’s and one b, or aaaab; and 
so of the rest. 

And here, by the way, we^gain fib small advantage, as 
tliis contrivance shows a method of expressing and signifying 
one’s mind to any distance, by objects that ore either visible 
or audible — ^provided only the objects are but capable of two 
differences, as bells, spealmg-trumpets, firework^ cannon, 

But for writing, let the included letter be resolved into this ' 
biliteral alphab^ j suppose that letter were the word FLT,it 
is thus resolved : - ' 

r L T 
ashab ababa babba. 

I^et there be also at hand two other common cdphabets, 
differing only from each other in thb make of their letters f 
so tbat,.a& well the capital as thi^ small be differently shaped 
or cut at eveiy one’s* discretion : as thni^ for example, in 
Koman and liedic ; each JKoman letter constantly zepresent- 
iiig A, and each Italic letter B. \ ^ ■ 

For this dpher is practicable in sdl'.tlfiiigt tbat are capable cf two 
differences. .;r . ^ ‘ 
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THE SIBST, OB BOlfAN ALPHABET. 


All the letters of this Boman alphabet are read or deci* 
phered, by translating them into the^letter A only* 

THE SECOND, OB ITALIC ALPHABET. 


A, a 

H, A 

Q, 0 

B, h 

/, i 

. P 

C, e 

K, k 

9 

D, d 

L, i 

B, r 

€ 

M m 

8, * 

?! f 

Q, g 

N, » 

T. * 


All iSie letters of this Italic alphabet are read by trans- 
lating them into the letter B only. 

‘ Vow adjust or fit any external donble-fiieod writing, letter 
by jietter, to the internal wilting, first made biliterate ; and 
afterwards write it down for 'the letW or -epistle to be sent. 
Suppose the external writing were, ** Stay tiU I come to you/* 
and the internal one were, Fiy;” then, as we saw above; the 
word ** Fly,** resolved by means of the biliteral alphabet, is 

P L ' t 
fukbab ababa babba 

whereof I fii^ letter by letter, the' words Stay tDl I come' 
to you,” observing the use of my two alphabets of ditferently 


aabab ababa babba 
Stayf 

Having now adjusted my writing apdording 'to all my alpha- 
b^ I send it to my correspondent^ who reads the secret 
meaning by translating the:*^maa letters into a*s, and the 
Ita& ones into 6*8, according ^ theBomSjfi and Italic alpha- 
bets^ and .comparing each combination of five of them with 
the Ullteral alpha^t.^. 

^ Those who dedre a fbUor'saidaiibtion may consult Bidiop Wilkins's 
** Secret and Swift. MesselDffe^* or rather Idr. Falcooer^s Crypto- 
pimfr'Sis Patoftct^^ ' or Art ot Secret Iiilormation disdosed without a 
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We herewith annex a fuller' example of the cipher of 
writing “ omnia per ombi%^ vk., an interior letter once sent 
hy the Ephoces of Spar|||in a acytale or round ciphered 

" Perdites res. hQuiddM cecidit. Militesf esuriunt, riequc 
hinc nos extricare, neqiiifipc diutius manere possumiis.'* 

The <gcterior letter, in "which the above is involved is 
taken from the first epistle of Cicera We adjoin it: — 

'' Ego omni ofiicio ao potius pietajteperga te, caiteris satis- 
facio omnibus; mihi'ij^se numquam satisfacio. Tanta est 
enim magnitudo tnoriim eiga me meritorum, ut quoniam tu 
nisi perfecta re, de me oion conquiesti. Ego quia non idem 
tu tua causa efiicio, vitam mihi esse acerbam putcm. In 
causa hsec simt^ Ammonias regis legates aperte pecunia non 
oppugnat. Bee agitur per co^em crMitores per quos, cum 
tu aderas, agebatur regis causa, si qui sunt, qui velint qut 
panci sunt, omnes ad Pompcium rem defcrri volunt. Sena-^ 
tus religionis calumniam, non religione, sed malevolehtia^ et 
illius rcgios laigitionis invidia^ comprobat, &c.** 

The doctrine of ciphers Jias intrc^uced another, relative to 
it, viz., the art of deciphering ’Without the alphabet of the. 
cipher, or knowing the rules whereby it was foilhed. This 
indeed is a work of labour and^ingenuity, devoted, as well as 
the former, to the secret service of princes. ^ Yet by a dili- 
gent precaution it may be rendei'ed useless, though, as matters 
now stand, it is highly Serviceable : for if the ciphers in use 
were good and trusty, several of them would absolutely elude 
the labour of the decipherer, a^d yet remain commodious- 
enough, so as to be readily written and read. But through the, 
i^orance and imskilfuluesfiT of secretaries and clerks lu the’, 
courts of princes, the most impoztont afiairs are getiefi^y 
committed to ‘weak amd treacherous ciphers.^ — ^And thus 
much for'the organ of speech. • - 

K^.'* The trustiness of thW ripher upon a dexterous use of 

two hands, 'or two'difierent kinds of letSnr, in the seme writi&fl^ 'Wbidi 
the riEilful decipherer, beiog^ thm advOtiised o( inH be q^dokrigbied 
enough to disoem, aA oonaeq'aontk be abk id decipher,. Iboi^ a 
foundation seems here liud lor sevenif other eiph^ that 'perhapsjQOfild 
neither be snspected nor deciphered. ' " • ' - 

« The art ol dpheruig » doubtless haprovemenf. It 

is said that Bjng Ohar&B T. had a cipS^ only of a straight 

tine differently hietined ; and there aiu of d^i^ng by the mere 

'2 • q 
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Method of Speech includes ik^de FaH of Tradition. Styled the 
Wisdom of Delivoiy. Various kinds of Me&o^ enumerated, ^eir 
resfibetive Merits ' • 

The doctrine concerning the method of speech has been 
usually treated as a part'd logic; it has also found a place 
in rhetoric, under thd name of disposition; but the placing 
of it in the train of^other arts h^ introduced a neglect oi 
many useful things relating tof it, We, therefore, think 
proper to advance a subdantial and calpital doctrine ol 
method, under the general name of iraditivo prudence. But 
as the kinds of method are various, ive shall rather enumerato 
tlian divide them; but for one only method, ^d perpetually 
siditting aiid subdividing, it scarce need be' mentioned, as 
being no more than a light cloud of doctrine that sooli blows 
over, though it also proves destructive to the sciences, be- 
cause the observers tliereof, when they wrest things by the 
laws of their method, and either omit all that do not justly 
Ml under their divisions, or bend them contraiy to their 
own sneeze, as it were, the gram out of the sciences, 

and grasp nothing but the chaff, — ^whence this l^d of 
method ]>roduoes empty compeudiu&s^ and loses the solid 
^suhfetanoe of tim science^*' ^ i 

pUB^lUition of a letter, whilst the words of the letter diall he non^igni- 
neshpi, or sens^, that leave no room for suspicion. It may also be worth 
oemndering, whether the act of deciphering could not tie a|^lied to 
knpiages, so as to trandato, for instance,^ a *Hd>rew book without 
underabmding Hebrew. See Mos^of, De variis Soriptur» Modis, 
“folyhist” tom. i. lib. iv. cap. 2; andcMr. S^alponer’s ^yptomenyds 
Patebrnta.*^ fihair. 

• The dedgn of B^ui^ whose methodof ]6ichotomita is here censured, 
um to r^uMall divisionB and mbdividone to two members, With a view to 
obtain a basis for ^he construction of dilemnm^ anddidunotive syUoginns. 
We em never oerUun that these species of reasoning are legitimate, eacept 
w^.the divUttons out of wUcth they rise tusawmet; and the only teat of 
wa amra^ Is to be aoughe th s didhpt^ons. contradictoiy aivUnon, 
wh^ tba;einppodtih|;t of one.^n^ber iiaeBeaexily leads to the ezdusion 
^ethod ot ezhausthw au^eot by an analytic ex- 
hajOifilOB. (^Itopert^ wbtcli heitoahdy dapcwiil&OTPIetc^ baa ita proper 
' tex^ wu employed by 

ni««iTCrof^woi^iri8tea 

in Mow ^ «t W®! “6 »PPtyjDg what is striody 

applicableto autg^mof apeculiar nature, to the TOoie range ot inference. 
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Let the first difference of iliethod be, tliei'efore, betwixt 
the doctrinal ainl initiative. By this we do not mean that 
the initiative method should treat only of the entrance into 
the sciences, and the other their entire doctrine; but bor- 
rowing the word from religion, we call tlfat method initia- 
tive which opens and reveals the mysteries of the sciences ; 
so that as the doctrim^ method teaches, the initiative method 
should intimate, the doctrinal metholl requiring a belief of 
what is delivered, but the initiative rather that it should be 
examined. The one d&ils dut the sciences to vulgar learners, 
tlie other as to the children of wisdom, — ^the one having for 
its. end the use of tho sciences as they now stand, and the 
othei’ their progress and farther advancement. But this 
latter metho^soems deserted; for the sciences have hitherto 
l>een deliverod as if both the teacher 'dnd the learner desired 
to receive errors by consent, — the teacher pursuing that 
method which procures the greatest belief to his doctrine, 
not that which most cominodiously submits it to examina- 
tion, whilst the learner desires pt‘esent‘ satisfiiction without 
waiting for a just inquiry, as if more concerned not to doubt 
than not to mistake. Hence the master, through desire of 
glory, never exposes the weakness of his own science, and 
the scholar, through his' aversipn to labour, tries not his own 
strength ; whereas knowledge, whioh is delivered to others 
as a web to be further ^ve, should if possible be introduoad 
into the mind of anbther in the manner it was. first pro- 
cured; and this may be done in knowledge acquired by 
• « 

It is evident, however, that the diriiotomous procesa can only be employed- 
in the Inyettigation of sabjects'^hich admit of a twofold contradictory 
diviuon, and that where the primifive elements are coiniK>aed. of four or 
live distinct members, the method is totally inapplicable. Its* use, there- 
fore, ought to be attendedVith tiie toeatest caution, as the BSmi^ con 
hardly her certain, that the twofold division, in many cases, is not 
iiinre apparent th^ reid, and that a further analysis would not ueces-^ 
sitate a multiform olassification. for.waht of this foresight, Bamu\ 
with all his subtilty, fidls into inconceivable errom, and a. great iminy 
of Bacon's exemplifications of his method in jUie crneisl instance are 
direct nandogisms. Milton firamed a logic on .the model of Bamus s 
nietliod, seduced rather by the bold ;aoti^nho]| of the latter a^nst 
Aristotle, than by its philosophic juirtnesa Beth the original and the 
copy are now forgotten, and Kamut is committed .to the judgment of 
posterity rather on his absurdities "than bis merits. See Hooker, i. 
with Keble's note. £d, ' . 

• 4 ^ 2 ^ 
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iiuluction; but for that anticapated and hasty knowledge we 
have at present it is not ea^ for the pc^ssor to say by 
what road he came at it. * Yet in a greater or less degree 
any one might review his knowledge, trace back the steps of 
his own thoughts, consent afresh, and thus transplant" his 
knowledge into the mind of^ another as it grew up in his 
own. For it is in arts as in trees, — ^if a tree were to be used, 
no matter for the root) but if it were to be transplanted, it 
is a surer way to take the root than t^e dips. So the tians- 
plantation now practised of the sdiences mi^es a gi-eat show, 
as it were, of branches, that without the roots may be fit 
indeed for the builder, but no|^ for«the planter. He who 
would promote the growth of the sciences should be less 
solicitous about the trunk or body of them, ancVbend his care 
to preserve the roots* and draw them out with some little 
earth about them. Of this kind of transplantation there 
is some resemblance in the method of mathematicians;^ but 
in general we do not see that it is either used or inquired 
after; we therefore place it among the deficiencies, under 
the name of the traditive lamp, or » method fyt posterity.^ 

There is another difiereuce of method, bearing some rela- 
tion to the formei*' intention, though in reality almost op- 
posite to it ; both of them ha^e this in common, that they 
separate the vulgar audience from the select; but herein they 
are opposite, that the former introduces a more open and the 
other a more secret way of instructioh than the common; 
hence let them be disfinguished, by terming the former plain 
or o\^n, and the latter the learned or concealed method, thus 
transferring to the manner of "delivery the difference made 
use of by the ancients, especially in publishing their books. 
This concealed or enigmatical method was itself also em- 
ployed by the ancients with prudence *iand jud^ent, but is 
of late dishonoured by many, who tsae it a9>a false light to 
set off their counteifeil^ wares. The design of it seems to 

^ To this purpose see WolftuB*8 Brevis 'Commeniatio de Methodo 
Matheniatusk,” prefixed .to his "Etementa MathaseoS UniversiB;” as 
" also his “ Logics and Metaphysics.*’ 

MtiMs M. OMiimhaus’s *^Medictiia Mentis, nvo Tentatnen 
g^r-inss Logico, in cfiia disseiitur de Methodo detegendi incognitas 
Veritates," may pave the way for supplying this desideratum ; proce^- 
Ing as it does upon a roathematicid and al^hraical foundation, to nase 
a method of discovering unknown truths. Skaw» 
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have been, by the veil of tradition to keep the vulgar from 
the secrets of scwncesj and to admit only such as liad, by tlie 
help of a master, attained to the interpretation ot daik say- 
ing, or were able, by the strength of their own genius, to 
enter within the 'seil. 

The next difference of method, is of great moment with 
regard to the sdeno^s, as these *aG| delivered either in the 
way of aphorism or methodically^ It highly deserves to be 
noted, that the genei^ custom is, for men to raise as it were 
a formal and solemn art iVomka few axioms and observations 
upon any subject, swelling it .out with their own witty in- 
ventions, illustrating :t by j^camples, and binding the wholo 
up into method. But tliwT other way of delivery by apho- 
risms has U 3 ^erous advantages over the methodical. And 
first, it gives us a proof of the autii6r*s abilities and diows 
whether he bath entered deep into his subject or not. Apho- 
risms are ridiculous things, unless wrought from the central 
parts of the sdenoes ; and here all illustration, excursion, 
variety of e;immpl6s, deduction, connection, and particular 
de^ription, ia out off, so that nothing besides an ample stock 
of observations is 1^ for the matter of aphorisms. And, 
therefore^ no person is equal to the forming of aphorisms, 
nor would ever think of tb^m, if he did not find himself 
cdpiously and solidly instructed for writing upon a subject. 
But in methods so great a power have order, connection, am^ 
choice,— 

Tantum series jliDcil||raque pellet ; 

TsntQintjde medio sumptis acoedit honoris/''^ — 

* * 

that methodical produd^iohs sometimes make a show of I 
know noi what ^lecious art, which, if they were taken to 
pieces^ separated, and luidreased, would fitU l^k ag^ almost 
to nothing. Secondly, a meelu^cal delivery has the poy^er 
of enforcing belief and consent, but directs not much to pxac- 
tical inefieations, as cartying with it a kmd of demonstration 
in cixcle, wlu^ the parfo mutually enlighten each other, and 
so gratifies tlm ipoaginabioh the nfore but as actions lie 8oat« 
tered in con^on lifo^.aaattered ms^etfons suit tbam the 
best. lAsttyA as aphotibms 03^^ bn^y certain sei^and 
fmgments cff the scieai^ them an inThaiion 

, * Bar, Art Boat 242* . 
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to others for adding and lending their assistance, whereas 
methods dress up the sciences into l^esy* and maiko men 
imagine they have them confplete^ • 

There is a farther difference of Inethod, and that too* very 
considerable; for as the sciences are delivered either by 
assertions with their proo&, .or by questions with their 
answei's, if the latter xdltthod be pursued too far, it retards 
the advancement of tfie sciences no less than it would tlio 
inarch of an army, to be* sitting down agalnsi every little fort 
in the way; wher^a^ if the l^ttelf of the battle be gained, 
and the fortune of the war stei^y .)}ursaed, such lesser 
places will surrender of themselvj^ thcftigh it milst be'allowed 
unsafe to leave any large and ^tified place at the back of 
tho army. In the s^me manner confutations ture to be 
avoided or sparingly usej in delivering the sciehces,‘80 as only 
to conquer the greater prejudices and pi^possestions of the 
niiml, without provoking and engaging the Ic^r doubts anef 
sciniples. 

Another difference of method lies in suiting it to thr 
subject ; for mathematics, the most ^abstract and simple of 
the sciences, is delivered one way, and politics^' the more 
Compound and perplexed, another, ^r an uiiifom method 
cannot bo commodiously obseri^ed in a variety of matter. 
And hs wo approve of particular topics for invention, so 
fve. must in some measure allow of ppticular methods of 
deliyeiy.. ‘ 

liiere is another dfreitnce of method to ^ba used with 
judgment in delivering the sciences;, and th& is govemOd by 
the informations and anticipations ^f tbO science io be deli- 
vered that aro before infus^ and impressed ^]^on the mind 
of the leanie!r. For that science which as an entire 
str^ger to the mind is to be'^deliveiutt ^elway,^ ai^i that 
wliich is familiarized by opinions already, in^ilm and. re- 
ceived another. And therefore,Aristotle^:wh 4 n he thought 
really oconmended SemooMtns^m asj^g, "If we 
wmdd dispute in ekroest^'and 

via u hi wqidd tan too ihll: of 

grdwn^ Jil ^$ular omnien to 

di^te-'shd Utu % dei^ task whose 

.dd^rihe^ tfansO^ theVi^ar^o|Moiie>yln|i^ to render 
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wliat they deliver intelligible, abd then to prove it; whence 
they must of necessifyliav^j^eeparae to aimile and metaphor, 
the better to enter the huma capacity.® Hence we iind in 
the more ignorant ^ges, when learning was in its infancy, 
and' those conceptjpns which axe now tritd and vulgar were 
new and unheal everything was full of parable and 
similitude!^ otherwise ^e thin^ then proposed would eithei* 
liave been passed over without due libtice and attention, or 
else have b^n rejected as paradoxes. * For it is a rule in the 
doctrine of delivery, tliat ^vety science which comports not 
'with anticipations and pnyudic^ must seek the assistance of 
similes and fusions. • Ai^ thus much for the diffei'ent 
kinds of . methods^ whi^h hK^e not hitherto been observed ; 
but for the others, as. the analytic, systatic, diieretic, cryptic, 
liomeric, &c., they are already justly discovered and ranged. 

Method has two parts, one regarding the disposition of a 
whole work or the subject of a book, and the otW the limi- 
tation of propoaitiona For architecture not only regards 
the fabric of the whole building, but also the iigiu'^e of the 
columns, arches, Ac. ; fox method is as it were the architec- 
ture of the sdences. And herein Bamus has deserved better, 
by reviving the ancient rules of method,^ tlian by obtruding* 
his own dmhotomies. But know not by what fatality it 
happens tliat, as the poets often feign, the most predoUs 
things have, the most pernicious keepers. Doubtless th<^ 
endeavours of BamiA about the reduction of propositioniT 
tiurew him upon his and th^ flats and sliallows of 

the sdonces for*it must be a fortunate and well-directed 
j^nius that shall attempt to*make the axioms of the sci^oes 
convertible, and .not at t&e same time render them circular, 
that kce^.-t^m froi% retarding into themselyeaS ,4tud. 
yet the attempt of Btmps in ibis way has not been tuUeaa. 

« Tlie reader will bear In mind that this was the stWation of the . 
author lu his time, add on that aooounV dispense with his flgdratlve 
style, ihough it ixuiy not he sliogether so meodasaiy at preMut, when 
WO' are aeoastoxned tgf tha flrassi range of philofn^hiiMl' inqiii^' ' ' JUL* ' 

' KdflsXov irpwrotf,' Avrir .dewtloa'io the 

flrst briiiieipl^. telatiott to A indxilatioii to sale’s 4Mlh ' a. 

s The in flto SMIbA ndt he nftdsf^^ epplyiiDXlkithe 
mathetDatidd'Boieiioes, Ideal, 

exact in.their converncm noildig It^a^MsIlod'eKpaQt^^ 

properfles we have already. deflni^(m; hut'. hf the 
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There are still two other limitations of propositions^ be- 
sides that for making them convertible^ — the one for extend- 
ing and the other ibr prodocing them. For if i^ be just that 
the sciences have two other dimensionB, besides depth, viz. 
length and breadth, their depth beani^ relation to their 
truth^d reality, as these are what constitute their solidity; 
theii^readth may be ooidputtd from pne sdence to another, 
and their length from the highest d0gree to the lowest in 
tlie &ame science, — ^the one comprehends the ends end tme 
boundaries of the sciences, whence^ propositions may be 
treated distinctly, and not promiscnonsly, and all repetition, 
excursion, and confusion avoided ; the o&er prescribes a rule 
how far and to what particular degree Ihe proposiUons of 
the sciences are to be reduced. But no dopbt something 
must here he left to piactice and experience;.^ for* men ought 
ot avoid the ei;tretne of Antoninus . Fius^ and not mince 
cumin-seed in iho sciences, nor multiply divisions to the 
utmost. And it is here well worth the inquiiy, how far we 
should check ourselves in this respect; for wo see that too 
extensive generals, unless they bo r^iuced, afford little infor- 
mation, but rather expose sciences to the ^dicnle of 
.pnmtiod men»,aa being no more, fitted finr practice than a 
general map of the world to sliow the road from London to 
ITork. The best rules may w3l be compared to a metalline 
speculum, which represents the images of things^ but not 
before: it is polished; for so rules and precepts are us^ul 
after having undergone the file of experience. But if these 
rules could be made exact ond dear ffomitho first, it were 

soienees, where, rince <wir knowfadge of iho jnihieot is cenerdly 
M imperfect as to render any direct definition unoairtain, we axe <^ged to 
invol^ oiiraelTes in a chain reasoning to proyetlmt the uteremuige- 
fWinbute con be a^rpied of the sdgectviU ito whole extent, and 
that both possess no qualities which are hot convertible with ecech other. 
In estoblishing thU reciprocal aooordanoo of parts!, li frequently happens 
haying to connect a series of proportions in a chain of mutual 
on e^i other, the first Ming proved by the second and the 
second ^ toe thM &o., wo arrivO at and rest, iho whole proof upon a 
coneln^oa w^ch is nothing doe fium tho enunciation of the very pro- 
positida^wMto we ^ ^bburihg to estaWto^ ihst^ of grounding tho 
' ^▼orBali5''iJ^itted Vincip^^or.lsJU-ascertoine^ 

*0gic^^ teltm a yiddM oirde, end: , to toe error to 
whlA tozt. : ™ 
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bett^, because they would thWstand in less need of ozpe* 
rience. • 

. We must mot omit that soum men, rather ostentatious 
than learned, have laboiwed ‘.about a certain method not de- 
serving the name ^ a true method, as being rather a kind 
of imposture, which may nevertheless be acceptable to^me 
busy minds. This art.so scatters the drops of the sdflbe^ 
that any pretender may misapply it 'for ostentation, with 
*some appearance of learning. Such was the art of Lully, and 
such the typocosmia cultivated by some; for these are only 
a collection of terms of art heaped together, to the end that 
thc'se who have them in readiness may seem to understand 
the ai*ts whereto the terms belong. Collections of this kind 
are like a pi^pa4>roker’s shop, where there are many slips, 
but nothing of great value. And this? much for the sdenoe 
which we ^ traditive urudence.^ 


CHAPTEB'IIL 

The Grounds and Sanctions of Bhetoric. Three Appendices which 
belooff only to the Prepamtoxy Part, Viz., the Colours of Good and 
Evil, hodi. simple and compom^; tlm Antitheds of Things (the pto 
ai^ 0091. of Genezal QnestionB) ;^the Minor Forms of 8pe^ (the 
Elaboration of Exordiums, Perorations, and Leading Aiguments): 

Wa pezt proceed te the doctrine of ornament in qieech, 
called the name of rhetoric or oratory. Tliis in itself is 
certainly an excellent science, and has been laudably culti* 

• 

^ Concio, who« preceded Buoon, anticipates, in his treatise ''Do 
Methodo," piany A the fundamental principles of the inductive logi- 
cians, and discr^Hmtce many brandies of anafysis, which they conibund. 
Descartes in Hm book ott^tbs same snbject, has endeavonrM to rednee 
the wbold business of method to four rules, which, however, are found in 
the precepts of Aristotle. Johan. Beyer undertook to write upon this 
sutgeOt, in his FOum Labyrintiri,” accoiding to the design of Bacon, 
but appears not to^ haye un&rstood the author, and has rather obscured 
his dootrixie than improved Ik 3d. TbdiinihattB, ‘however, haa treated 
the sulgect mors, suitablj to Ita In his **'Medioina Menti/a*' men- 

tioned above^ in the nqte^o A great variety of metiMids have been 
advanced by dfiBbiwnt' authcik ali^asinde''eatalosue of whom may be 
found in Moihora ''PotyhiM.^ tom. im li. cap. 7, **06 Mefehodu 
Variis.” Ed. . 
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vated by writera But to Tom a just estimate, eloquence 
Ls certaiuly inferior to wisdom. The ^reat difference between 
them appears in the words of God to Moses upon his reiasing, 
for want of elocution, the charge as^gned him : '^.^ron 
shall be thy speaker, and thou shalt be tq himas God.”,>^' But 
for j^vantage and popular esteem, wisdom gives place to 
eloqronce. “The wise iti heiirt shi^, be ccdled ]urudent, but 
the^swect of tongue shall find greater things^*’, saya Solomon 
cle^ly intimating that wisdom procum'a name and admits* 
tion, but tliat eloquence is of greater effioacy in business and 
civil li&. And for the cultivation of this art, the emulation 
betwixt Aristotle and the rhetorieians of his time, the 
earnest study of Cicero, his long practice and utmost endea- 
vour every way to dignify* oratory, hath -madq these authors 
even exceed themscltbs in their books upon tke subject. 
Again, the great examples of eloquence found in the orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, added to. the perfection and 
exactness of their precepts, have doubled its advancement. 
And therefore the deficiencies we find in it rather turn upon 
certain collections bclon^ng to ito train, than upon the 
doctrine and use of the art itselfi 
But in our manner to open, and stir the earth .a. little ' 
about the roots of this sciepce, certainly rhetoric, js sub^^ 
servient to the imagination, as logic is to the. understanding. 
Atal if the thing be well considered, the office and use of 
this mHb is but to apply and iecommend the-diotates of reason 
to the imagination, in order to excite the jafiections .aiid will. 
For the administiation of season is disturbed three ways ; 
viz., 1. either by the ensnaring df sophistry, which, belongs to 
logic ; 2. the delusion of words, 'v^ch bdtogs tq rhetoric ; 
or 3.~by the violence of the affections, wl^h'^olon^ to 
etbiea For as in transacting* husinesif with ethers, men are 
commonly overireached, or diawn from; their ^own {)urposes 
either by cunning, impo^unity, or Vehqffie^i^ ; so in the in- 
ward busineas we transact 'with ' oui^i^, -^e are either, 
1. wdemined by the fisUaey :di8quieted and 

/solicited by the s^dtdty of impfe8i^m:qai^^obser^ ; or 
3."shehM and carried au^ by^theft^wce of the passions. 
]7ar IS fff lQamqus],j^m these arts 

4 »Prov,i,21. 
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and £sLcnltics should have power to diMnirb the reason, and 
none' to confirm aad stien^hen it ; fbr they do this in a 
mnch greater degree. The end of ^logio is to teach the form 
of arguments for dofendingt anil not for ensnaring, the under* 
standing. The end cf ethics is so to composd tlietdfections, 
that they may co-operate with reason, and not insul^^ 
And lastly, the e&d of rhetoric is to ^ the imagination mth 
such observations and Images as may aSsist reason, and not 
overthrow it* for the gibuses of an aft come in obliquely 
only, and not far practice, but caution. It was therefore 
great iniustice in Plato, though it proceeded from a just con- 
tempt c f the rhetoricians of his time, to place rhetoric among 
thq voluptuaiy arts,^ and resemble it to cookery, which cor- 
rupted wholesogie meats, and, by variety of sauces, made 
unwholesome ones more Ratable. !]^of*speech i^ doubtless, 
more employed to adorn virtue than to colour vice. This 
faculty is always r$ady, for every man speaks more virtuously 
tlian he either thinks or acts. And it is excellently observed 
by Thucydides, that something of this kind was usually' 
objected to Cleon wlm, as he always defended the w*orst 
side of a cause, was ever inveighing against eloquence and 
the grace of speech, well knowing that no man could speak 
gracefully, upon a ba^ subject thongh every man easily 
might upon' an honourable one : for Plato elegantly observed, 
though the egression is now grown trite, that if vmtue 
could be beheld, she Vould have great admirers.^ But 
rhetoric, by plainly painting virtue and goodness, render 
them, as it wore, conspicuous; fonas they cannot be seen by 
the corporeal eye, the next decree is to have them set before 
us as livel^f^ possible by {he ornament of words and the 
strength of^imagiaaiiom The Btoics, thei'efore, were oe- 
servedly ridiculed' by Cicem fox* endeavouring to inculcate 
virtue upon the €kiind> by short and subrile sentences lOijd 
conclusions,' whi A have httle or no iplarion to the imag^a- 
tion and the wilL.^ ' 

Again, if the ^b^eprions were ^orderly'^ and obedient to 
reason, there wouVt^^^ no' grei^ use ' of p^reaasioix and in- 
ainuarion to gam aecef^ to rii^ then be 

* As it was in liaoohto place rafttibgaiid minidb^ihf^e Mdie'c«liasoiy«. 

* B. iii. 42. ■ • '* ■ 

* Orator, ii. Zi; iPaao. Disp, 42;^ • , ' i \ ^ 
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sufficient that things theifoselves were nakedly and simply 
proposed and prov ^ ; but, on the* contrary, the affiectipns 
revolt so often, and raise such disturbances seditions — 

«« Video meliora, proboque ; 

t>etenora Bequor,**»— 

th# reason would perfectly r be led captive, did not the per- 
suasion of eloquence win over the 'imagination fn>nL the side 
of the passions, and promote an alliance betwixt it and 
reason against the afiections. For we must observe that the 
affections themSelves always ami at an apparent good, and in 
tliis respect have something cominon with reason. But here 
lies the difference, that the affec^ons principally rega^ a 
present good, whiM reason, seeing ffir before it, diooses also 
the future and capital good. And therefore, as present things 
strike the imagination strongest, reason is generally subdued ; 
but when eloquence and the power of persuasion raise up 
remote and future objectsr, and set them Ao view as if they 
•were present ; then imagination goes over to the side ol 
reason, and renders it victorious.* 

Hence we conclude, that rhetoric can no more be ac- 
cused of colouring the worst part, than logic of teaching 
wphistiy. For we know that the doctrines of contraries are 
the same, though their use 6e opposite ; and logic doq» not 
only differ from rhetoric, according to the vulgar notion, as 
the first is like the hand clenched, ^and the other like the 
band open; but much more in this, that logic considers 
reason in its natural state, and rhetoric as it d^mds in vulgar 
opinion; whence Aristotle prudently ^places rhetoric be- 
tv^n logic and ethics, along wHh politics^ as partaking of 
'^em both. For the proofs and demoilstration||pf lo^ic are 
common to all mankind, but the proof f^d ^rsuaaion of 
rhetoric must be varied according to the audienoo, like a 
musidan suiting himself to different ears.* ^ ' 

" Orpheus in ^ylyis, Inter Ifelpbinas Arion."^ 

And this application and variation of .spepch should, if we 
desire its^perfectioh, extend so fiuTi thi^ if the.same 
werp.'to be d^ver^ to diffei^nt persons, yet'a different set 
of words should be used to eaoL^ '^oughit is certain, that 

f Itdanw Vii. 20. , ^ Vhg. EdL dii. 56. 

< Forgone ot the most perfect exeoiplifioatlonB of this rule, see Lord 
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tho greatest orators, generally/ h&PB nojb this political and 
sociable eloquence •in private discourse; for whilst they 
endeavour at ornament and elegant forms of speech, they 
&11 not uppn that ready application and familiar style of di^ 
course* which they might with more advantage use to parti- 
culars. And it were certainly proper to begin a new inquiry 
into this subject; we the^fore plH^ it among the deficia^es 
under the title of prudential conversation,^ which the more 
attentively a man considers, the higher value he will set 
upon it; but whether this be placed under rhetoric or politics 
is of ho great significance. 

We have alre^y observed that the desiderata in this art 
are rather append^es than parts of the art itself ; and all of 
them belong tp^ihe repository thereof, for the fiimishing of 
speech and invention. To proceed in*i;his view ; first, we 
find no writer that hath carefully followed the prudent 
example of Aristotle, who began to collect popular marks 
or colours o^ apparent good and evil, as well simple as oom- 
])arative.^ These, in reality, are but rhetorical sophismi^ 
though of excellent use, q^pecially in business and privatd 
discourse. But tiie labour of Aristotle about these colours 
has three defects; for 1. though they are numeroui^ he 
recites but few ; 2. he has not ^nucxed their redargutions ; 
and 3. he seems not to have understood their full use*: for 
they serve as well to affect and move as to demonstrate. 
Tliere are many forms df speech which, though significative 
of the same things, yet afiect men differently ; as a sharp 
instrument penetrates more than a blunt one, supposing both 
of them urged with equal fonA. There is nobody but woul^ 
be more afifected by hearHig this expression, How youir 
enemies wil^ triumph upon tliis : 

Hoc IthacQfl vettt, et magao mercentur Atridn/'* 
than if it* were simply said, This will injure»your affairs : 
therefore these stings and goads of^speoch are not to be 

Brougham's discourse to the Glasgow University and to the Manchester 
Mechanics' lhiititation.«JSi2. . * 

^ The fhandations for this are, is some measure laid by the learned 
Moih^ in the sk^h of his **Homiletlce Sirudita. ^ ^ See ** iPolyhistor,'* 
tom. i. Uh. L ci^ 25. Seo also Jo. Andr. Bosil ‘'Be l^dentia «t 
Eloquentia Oivui oomparanda,*' ed. Jenie^ 1098 ; and ^'Prudentia 
Cousultatoria in Usisn Aitditorii Thomasiani,'* ed. Hake Magdeburg, 
1721. JSd. > Bhetor. iL 8-8. . ^ .£nei^. 104. 
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neglected. And since we« propose this as a desideratum, we 
will, after our manner, give a sketch qf it, in the way of 
examples ; for precepts ^ill not so well illusjirate the tiling. 
In deliberatives, we inquire what is good, what evil ; and of 
good, winch is the greater, and of evil, whiob thl» less. 
Whence the persuader’s task is to make things appear good 
or evil, and that in a higher or lower de^'ee j which may be 
performed by true and soliotreasoni^ or represented by colours, 
popular glosses, and /iircumstances of such force as to sway an 
ordinaiy judgiqent ; or even a wi8e**mau that does not fully 
and considerately attend to the sul^ect. But besides this 
power to alter the nature of the subject in appearance, and 
so lead to error, they are of use to quieken and stren^hen 
such opinions and persuasions as ai*e true; for reasons nakedly 
delivered, and always after one manner, enter but heavily, 
especially with delicate^ minds ; whereas, when varied and 
eidivened by proper forms and insinuations, they cause a 
stronger apprchensjLon, and often suddenly win the mind to a 
resolution. Lastly, to make a true ^ and safe judgm 9 nt, 
nothing can be of greater use and preservation to the iniiKl 
than tne discovery and reprehension of these .colours, blow- 
ing in what cases they hold and in what not ; which cannot 
be done without a comprehensive knowledge bf things; but 
whex^jierformcd, it clears thd'judgment, and mi^es it less apt 
tojdip into error.a 

SoraiSK L— TTAatmeapmtM and cddirattl good ; vhigi tJity dUproive 
and cennute, eviL 

This sophism deceives four ways; 'Az., either through 
iterance, deceit, party, or natural disposition of the 
piaiser or dispraisen 1. Through ignorance ; for what 
idgnifies the judgment of the rabble^ in distingtdahing good 
and evil ? Phocion took it <rigbt^ wko^ being app^d«d by 
the multitude,, asked, What he had done anises 2/ ^□irough 

Tb{8 paramph is tak?n frointhefFagineutof Cdotin of Good 
Had Evil, uauaUy printed as an appendix to the autlior^s esuys. That 
fragment was reoousidered, bettor digested, and finished by the author, 
to fit it for this place, in the AugiheDtis Scientiarum ; to 
nift^.bUipi8elf assigned it in the Latin, jsdiiion. The reason oi its being 
a ^ftsgnie^ ihat the author had piade a latge collection of 
suon kind ^ sophispis in his youth; but eonld.only find time in his 
nper ^ears^. to add the follaiies and ooufiitations of tlie icllowing 
twelTe; SAaWf ^ * Plutivrch. 
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deceit ; for those who praise cr dispraise commonly have 
their own views ii^ it, and speiJc not their real sentiments. 

** I^udat venaldfl, qtii vnlt sxtrttdere, ]neroe8.’> 

It is faulty, it is faulty, sayl the buyer ; but when he is gone, 
he congratulates hipself upon' the baigaiir.”^ 3. Through 
party ; for men immoderately extol those of their own and 
depress those of the opposite' party.* 4. Through disposition 
or temper ; for some men are naturaKy form^ servile and 
fiiwniDg, iUnd o&erS 'captious and morose ; so that when 
such persons praise 6r dispraise, they do Wt gratify their 
humour, without much rega^ to truth. 

II. — Whut ii eommendedt hy an snemy, is a great good; hut vhat i$ 

‘eensuredi even by a friend, a great evil. 

The fallacy «eems to lie here, that il^is easily believed the 
force of truth extorts from us what we speak against our 
inclination. 

*Tliis colour deceives through the subtilty both of fiiends 
and enemies. For praises of enemies are not always against 
their will,* nor forc^ from them by truth ; but they ^oose ’ 
to bestow them where they may create envy or digger to 
their adversary. Hence the foolish conceit was current 
among the Greeks, that he who was praised by another with 
malicious int^t, never failed tf have his nose disfigured with 
a pustule. Again this colour deceives, because enemies some- 
times use praisei like jgrefimes, that they may the more freely 
calumniate afterwards/ On the other side^ it deceives by th6 
craft of friends, who also sometimes acknowledge our faults, 
and speak of them* not as c<^pelled thereto by any force of 
truth, but touch (mly sUcl) fus may do little hurt, andmedre 
in eveprthing eto, the l)est men in the world. And 
lastly, it deceives, because friends also use their reproof^ as 
enemies, do their corlmendatibns, by way of preface^ that 
they may after^fleirds launch, out more fully m our praisea. 

III. — 2h ied^prikd of it goaii & anevUj hnd to be dimmed of an epif, 

' a good.- 

This colour de^iyes twoprays ; viz.; either by the; com- 
parison of gcK^ and evil, or suocesaon of to 

good, or em iSp evil 1. By : If It were 

good for man^d to^ to depr^y^ pf it follows not 

» Hot!. Ejpitt. a. 11. sprov. xt. 
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that such food waa bad, bift that aconui were good, though 
bread be better. Nor, if it were aai evil for. the people of 
Sicily to be deprived of Dionysius the Elder, adoes it follow 
that the same Dionysius ymt a {food prince, but that he was 
less evil than Dionysius the^Tounger. 2. By succession: for 
the privation of a good do^ not always ^ve place to an evil, 
but sometimes to a greatoir g60d,< — asjsrhen the blos^m falls, 
the fruit succeeds. Nor docs the privation of an evil always 
give place to a good, but sometimes to a greater evil ; for Milo, 
by the death of his enemy Olodius, los% a fair harvest of gloiy. 

IV. — What aj^proaehet to good, u good; and wAol reoedeo from good, 
Ueoil, j 

It is almost universal, that things agreeing in nature 
agree also in place, and tliat things disagreeing in natui-e 
differ as widely in situ&tion; for all things have an appetite 
of associating with what is agreeable, and of repelling what 
is disagreeable to them. 

This colour deceives three ways ; viz., by depriving, ob« 
scuring, and protecting. 1. By depriving; for the largest 
things, and most excellent in their J^d, attract all they can 
to themselves, and leave' what is next them destitute; thus 
the underwood growing near a large tree is the poorest wood 
of the field, because the tree deprives it of sap and nourish- 
ment, — ^whence it wiw well said, that the servants of '"the 
rich are the greatest slaves;' and it was witty of him who 
compared the inferior attendants in the courts of princes to 
the vigils of feast-day^ which, though nearest to feast-day^ 
are themselves but meagre.* 2. By obscuring: for it is also 
the nature of excellent things in j;hmr kind, though they do 
not impoverish the substance of what lies near them, yet to 
overshadow and obscure it; whence the astrologers say, that 
though in idl the planets conjunction is the most perfect 
amity, yet tiie sun, though good in iwpect, is'^vil in conjunc- 
tion. 3. By protecting^ things come tocher, not only 
from a similitude Of nature but even what is evil files to 
that whidi is good (e8|)ecially^ dvil society) tor conceal- 
ment and protection.' Thus hy^risy draws near to religion 
for shelter: . 

^ S«^ latot vitium proximitate bon!.**" 


Dhriiis aervi maxime aervi. ' 


Ovid^ An Amandi, ii. S62. 
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So sanctuary-men, who were commonly mafetactors, used to 
be nearest the priests siiid^preUjbes; for the majesty of g(3od 
things is suck, that the cogues df them are reverend. On 
the other side, good .di^ws *n^^^o evil, not for society, but 
for <^uyersation anjl retonnatkiT^'f'l^ hence physicians visit 
the sick more than the sound^Jhm'hjence it was objected to 
our Saviour, that he conversed witk publicans and sinners.^ 

V . — As dll parties ehaUenge the first place, i(^at to which the rest wmmi- 
momly give ike second seme the best; each taking Out first place out ofi 
affection to itsdf, bvi giving M second where it is i^ally due. 

Thus Cicero attemptods to prove the Acadepiics to be the 
best sect; for, saith he, ‘•Ask a Stoic wliich philosophy is best, 
and ho will prefer his oWn ; then ask him which is the next 
best, and he will confess, the Academicji. Ask an Epicurean 
the same question, who can s^rce endure the Stoic, and as 
soon as he hath placed his own sect, ho ])liicos the Academics 
next liim.”™ So. if a prince separately examined several com- 
petitors for a place, perhaps the ablest and most deserving 
man would have most second voices. 

This colour deceives in^respect of envy; for men are accus- 
tomed, next after themselves and their own faction, to prefer 
those that are softest and most pliable, with intent to ex- 
clude such as would obstructs their, measures; whence thi^ 
colour of meliority and pre-eminence becomes a sign of ener- 
vation and weaknesa - 
• 

is dbscfutdy best ihe excellence wluireof is greated. 

This colour has these forms,— let us not wander in gene- 
rals, lot us compare particulars with particular, (fee., and 
though it seem strong, alid rather logic^ than rhetprical, 
yet it is semetiihea a f^acy : — 1. Because many things are 
exposed to great danger, but if they r3scapo, prove mqre ex- 
cellent than otli^rs;. whence their kind is ,ii^erior, as ,]^ing 
subject to accident and miscarriage, though more h^ble in 
the individual. Thus, to instance, id the blosso]^ of liiarch, 
one whereof according to the French proverb, is, if jit escape 
accidents, worth thn blooms of Hay'; so that though in 
general the blossoms of May excel the blossoms of March, 
yet in individuals the best blossojns of Moreji may be pre- 
ferred to the best of May 2. .B^use the nature of things 

* Matt ix. * Academ. Frag. . By Yarro. 

2 • B 
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in soino kinds or species is more eqiuil, and in others more 
unequal. Thus warm climates generally produce people of a 
sharper genius than cold onhs ; ypt the extraordinary geniuses 
of cold countries usually excel the extraordinary geniuses of 
the warmer. So in the case of armief^ if the cause were 
tried by single combat, Jhe yictory might often go on the 
one side, but if by a pitched battle, on the other; for excel- 
lencies and superiorities are rather accidental things, whilst 
kinds are governed by nature or discipline. 3. Lastly, many 
kinds have much refuse, which 8ountervai1s what they have 
of excellent; and, therefore, though metal be generally more 
precious than stone, yet a diamond is* more precious than 
gold. 

Vn . — WhaJt Jse^ a maHv safe and entire, is good; mit vdioJt haves no 
retreait, is bad : for inability to raire is a hind of impotency, but power 
is a good. 

Thus .^Qsop feigned that two fix>gs consulting together in 
a time of drought what was to be done, the one proposed 
going down into a deep well, bemuse probably the water 
would not fail there, but the other amsweted, “If it sliould fail 
there too, how shall we get up again 1 ’* And the foundation of 
the colour lies, hero, that human actions are so uncertain and 
exposed to danger, that the Vest condition seems to be that 
wWh' -has most outlets. , And this persuasion turns upon 
suc^ forms as these, — ^You dhall engine yourself ; You shall 
n^ be your own carver ; You shall keep the matter in your 
hand^ 

. Tho^fisdlacy of the sophism l^s here:— 1. Because fortune 
presses so dose upon human af^irs, that some resolution iar 
necessa^; for not to resolve ^ to resolve, so that iiTesolui- 
tion frequently entangles us in necessities moro than re- 
solvihg. And this seems to He a dise&e of the min^ like to 
that of covetousness, only transferred ftoln the *desire of 
possessing riches to the desire of f)^e;will and power; for 
as the covetous man enjoys no part of his possessions, for 
fear of lessening them, so the unresolved man executes no- 
* SerWrlus haying bo fiur obBtraoted Pompey as to burn one of the 
towns of hls^sUiiea % Hh ,righ^ without experiencing from him the 
slightest oppoflidoiv added, widi soom, “ 1 will teicdi this younur 
«<cnoiar of SyUa, that it is m(>re" necessary for a general to look behind 
than Ijcfore him ';*’ — a piece of advice, we heed hardly say, Bince ^e 
whole of life is a combat, as applicable to civil as to military warfr.ro. Md, 
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thing, that he may not abridge his freedom and power of 
acting. 2. Becaifre necessity and the fortune of the throw 
adds a spur *to the mind ; «whedce that saying, “ In other 
resp^^ equal, but in.nccesrity sapeiior.'’7 

Till. — ThaJb tml ve brhig upw cwaelve$^ ia greater; and Ouat proceeding 
* finm mtkoat 

Because remorse of conscience doubles adversity, as a con- 
sciousness of one’s own innocence is a great support in afflic- 
tion, — whence the podts' eicaggerate those •sufferings most, 
and paint them leafflhg to despair, wherein the person ac- 
cuses and tortures hiins^lf. 

** Seque unam riamat oauaamque, caputque malorum.*’* 

On the other q^de, persons lessen and almost annihilate their 
misfortunes, by reflecting upon theif** own innoc^ce' and 
merit. Besides, when the evil qomes from without, % leaves 
a man to the full liberty of complaint, whereby he spends 
his grief and cases his heart; for we conceive indignation at 
human injuries, aftd either meditate revenge ourselves, or 
implore and expect it flbui the Divine vengeance. Or ii the 
injuiy came from fortune itself, yet this leaves us to on ox-; 
•postulation with the Divine Powers, — 

Atque Deot, atque astr^ vocat cnidelui xnater.*'^ 

But* if the evil be derived from ourselves, the stings, of grief 
strike inwardjs, and stab and wound the mind the deeper.. 

This colour deceiveiC — !• By hope, which is the greatest 
antidote to evils; for it is commonly in our power to amend 
our fruits, but uotfour fortunes^ whence Demosthenes said 
frequently to the Ath6iua^^*"^at is worst for the past is 
best for the future, since it happens^ by neglect and miscon- 
duct that your afliairs are- come to this low ebb. you, 

indeed, $ct^ your x>ai1» to th^best^ and yet mattem Should 
thus have gone Ifrckward, there would be-iio.hepeB of amend- 
ment; but as it has happened, princtpally through ydor own 
errors^ if these are correciedi all may be .reoover^’^k So 
Epictetus^ speaking; ot the degrees oi thu‘:^n£s tranquillity, 
assigns the lowest place as ac((meuu^er% a highmr to 

those who aopuse themselves^ bui to fhose who 

neither accuse themselves nor others. 2. pride, which so 
deayes to the imnd that it will, scarce sufier inCn to acknow- 
r Livy, iv« 28. ■ \£neid, xii. 600. * Yu-g. Eel. v. 23. ^ Philip, i. 
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Icidge their errors; and to avoid ai^j saoh acknowledgmer. 
they are extremely paticiiit under those ^misfortunes whic 
they bring upon themselvei ; foi; as, when a tault is committee 
and betore it be. known who did it^ a great stir and cotnmc 
tion is made ; but if at length it appears to be done, by a so 
or a wife, the bustle is M cui end. And thus it happen 
when one must take a fault to one’s self. And hence w 
frequently see that women, when they do anything agains 
their friends’ consent, whatever misfortune follows, they sel 
dom complain^ but set a good £a.ce on it. 

IX . — The degree of privation eeema greater than that of diminution, am 
the degree of inception greater than duxt of increase. 

It is a position in mthematics, that there is no proportioi 
betwe^i^ something cmd nothing, and therefore the degreei 
of nullity and quiddity seem larger than the degrees of in 
crease and decrease, as it is for a monoculus to lose an bye 
than for a man who has twa So if a man has lost several 
children, it gives him more grief to lose the last than all the 
rest, bemuse this was the hope ef^^his family. Therefore, 
the Sibyl, when she had burned two o& her three books, 
doubled her ' price upon the third, because the loi^ of this 
would only have been a degrre'of privation, and. not of dimi- 
nution. 

This colour deceives, — 1. in things whose use and service 
He in .a sa£S.oiency, competency, or ^determinate quantify: 
thus if a man were to pay a large sum upon a penalty, it 
might be harder upon him to^want tweiity shillings for this 
than tbn pounds for another occarion. So in running through 
an estate, the first step towards' it — ;Viz., breaking in upon 
the stock — ^is a higher degree of mischief than {he last, -vis., 
spending the last penny. . And to this colour belong those 
common forms — It is too late to pinch at the bottom of the 
purse.; As good never ,a whit as never the better, ^ 2.., It 
deceives from this principle in nature, that the c^^ption of 
one thing is, the gehofation of .another; lyhence ^ ultimate 
degree of privation itself is. pf^Jeta felt, as it gives occasion, 
and a spur to so^e^new bourse. So when Demi^thenesJre- 
.buked the people &v hwkening to the dishonourable and 
unequal 'Conditions of King ilulip, he called those conditions 
the food of their sloth and indolence, which they had better 
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be without, because then their industry would be excited to 
procure other remedies. So a blun;t physician whom 1 knew, 
when the deltcate ladies^con^plalim to him, they were they 
could not tell how, yet could not endure to take physic, lie 
would tell them their way was to be siclr, for then they 
would be glad to take anything., 3i.. Nay, the degree of priva- 
tion itself, or the extremest indigence, may be serviceable, not 
only to excite our industry, but to command our patience. 

The second port ot'«this sophism stands upon the same 
foundation, or the d^ees betwixt aumethidg and nothing ; 
whence the common-place of extolling the beginnings of 
eveiy thing, Wellrbegimls half-done, <hc. 

** Bimidium fiicti, qui ocepit, habet.”*^ 

And hence thrf superstition of the a8ti;(iogcrs) who judge the 
disposition and fortune of a man from the instant of his 
nativity or conception. 

^This colour deceives,-^!, because many beginnings are'but 
imperfect offers and essays, which vanish and cmne to 
nothing without repetitjpn and farther advancement ; so that 
here the second degree %eems more worthy and powerful 
than the first; as a body-horse in a team draws more than 
the fore-hotsO: whence it is not ill said, The second word 
ina^ the quarrel; for the first might perha|)s. have proved 
harmless if it had not been retorted ; therefore the first gives 
the occasion indeed, the second makes recohcUiatiou 
more difficult. 2. G^iiis sophism deceives by weariness, which 
makes perseverance of greater dignity than inception ; for 
chance or nature may give^a beginning, but only settled 
affection and judgment cam give continuance. 3.' It deceives 

things yhose nature and common course carries them 
contraiy to the first attempt, which is therefore continually 
fhistrated, and ^ta no* ground unless the force be redoubled s 
hence the common forms-^Not to go forward! is to go back* 
wards — timning up. hill-r-rowing against the st^tii, dsc, 
But if it with the stream, or with the lull, then the de- 
gree of inception has by much the advantoga A Tins colour 
not only reaches^ to the^ degreb. moeption froiu pow^ to 
action, cc^pared with ihe\de|3pre0 to increase^ 

but also to the.degree from want of pow^ to power, com- 

« Hqr. Epist iL 40. ' 
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pared with the degree fh)ni power to, action ; for the degrc 
i^rom want of power to power seems" greater tlian that froi 
power to action. ^ ' 

X. — WkaX rdatea to truth u greater than what 'relates to opmon ; Im (h 
meamt*e and tHai of what rdoUs to opimon is a man would not d 

if he thought he were secret, /* . 

So the Epicureans pronouhoe of the isrtoioal felicity placet 
in virtue, that it is the felicity of a player, who, left by hi 
audience, would soon sink in his^^spini; whence they in xidi 
cule call virtue" a theatrical good ; but' it is otherwise ii 
riches — 

'' Populns me dbilat ; at nfUu plaado/'** 

and pleasure, 

j. . << Gmta sub imb 

Gandxa oorde ffirbrnena, viiltu flimnlante pudorem,”* 

which are felt more inwardly. 

The ^acy of tins colour is somewhat subtile, though the 
answer to the example be easy, as virtue is not chosen lor 
the sake of popular fame, and as every one ought prihcipally 
to reverence himself; so tlmt a tirtuous man wm be vir- 
tuous in a desert as well as a theatre, thc^h perhaps virtue is 
m^e somewhat more vigorous by praise^ as heat by leflec- 
tidlL But this only denies '^e supposition, and does not 
expose the fallacy. Allowing, then, that virtue, joined with 
lafour, would not be chosen but fo;^ the praise and fame 
which usually attend it, yet it is no dcnsequence that virtue 
should not be desired principally for its own sake,' since fame 
may be only an impdUent, and. not a ooiibiitaeiit or edicient 
cause. Thus^ if when two horses are rc^e without the spur, 
one of them petfonps better than the otlimr, hut with the 
^ur-tfae other far exceeds, this will be judgpd the better 
horse : and to say that his hxettle lies' in the*BppT, is not 
making a tnfo judgment; fdr sindr i^e '^apur i^'a com- 
mon instrument in hoxsemanjdiip, imd no impai^e^^ or 
burthen to the hoiu^ he 'will not be esteemearl^o worse 
horse that, wants it,.l^thu well witbotit is itiiher 
a pcdnt of delicacy than pbrfeSioh. . Sd gkxry and honour are 
the ^puxs viitud; whi<^' thodg^ ii langaSA without 
^hem, yet< sincie.tl^y are alwaya at hand unaq^ht, virt^ is 

Mot. i; 06. . ' ' ^ • Ibid. 
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not less to be chosen for its^^ l^ecause it needs the spur of 
fame and reputation^ '^hicli cl^lj confutes the sophism. 

XI . — WhaJt xB^yroewed hy our otfa tirtue and industry is a greater good : 
and whoa hy an^1he:ii^s, orhyihs gift o) forime, a less. 

The reasons are^l. Future hope, because in the favours 
of others, or the gifts of forlui^e, there is no groat cei*tainty ; 
but our.oTm virtue and abilities are always *vdth us : so that 
when they have purchased us one dood, we have them as 
ready, and by use .hotter edged to procure us another. 
2. localise what we enjo^ by the benefit*of others carries 
with it an obligation to them for it, whereas what is derived 
from ourselves comes without dog or incumbrance. Nay, 
when the Divine Providence bestows favours upon ui^ they 
require acknewled^ents and a kin^ of retribution to the 
Supreme Being ; but in the other kind, men rejoice (as the 
prophet speaks), and are' glad ; they ofier to their toils> and 
sacrifice to their nets.' S. Because what comes to us unpro- 
cured by our own virtue, yields not that praise and reputation 
we affect ; for actions of great felicity may produce much 
wonder, but no praise :«80 Cicero said to Cassar, We have 
enough to admire, but want somewhat to praise.”S 4. Be- 
cause the purebasea of our own industry are.commimly* 
joined with labour and struggle, which have not only some 
sweetness themselves, but give an edge and relish to enjoy- 
ment, Yenison is sweet to him that Mils it.^ 

There are four opp&ites or counter-colours to this sophism, 
and may^sorve as , confutations to tlie four preceding colours 
resiiectively. ' L Because felicity seems to be a work of the 
Divine fayoiu:, and accordyigly begets confidence and alacrity 
in oursdves, an well as respect aiid reverence from otitors. 
And this^felicity extends to casual things, which, human 
vii^ue can hardly reaflh. So When CiBsar said to the' ina^r 
of the ^ip in ^ StopAr Thpu earliest Ceeaar and his. for-, 
tune ^i£ he ^ould Wa^i^ earnest Csssar and his 

virtue,^;ilb jhad *been but a^n^. support a^jau^t the danger. 
2. Be^ufin^those thiiiga piPceo4 from virtuct:aod; in- 
dustry aj^j^toble, am 1^ pj^^efhai»;.whareas^f^^ 
is inimitu^^ , the pr^fogaf^,. pf j^.ii^gulai^. person ; 

Habao. L* t5,a6. ' ' 

r “ mireiimr qu» pro 

Marcellus. ' " • * Suavis etbne. 4 venatu. . 
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whence, in general, natural tilings afe preferred to artificial, 
because incapable of imitation ; for" whatever -is imitable 
seems common, and in evi^ one’s power. Si; The things 
that proceed from felicity seem free gifts iinpurchased by 
industjy, but those acquir^ by virtue se^ bought : whence 
Plutarch said elegjmtly ^ the* successes of l^ioleon (an 
extremely fortunate man)j compared with those of his con- 
temporaries Agesilaus'' and Epaminondas^ “ that they were 
like Homer’s verses, afid besides their, other excellencies, ran 
peculiarly smooth and natural.** Because what happens 
unexpectedly is mot'e acceptable, ^d enters the mind with 
gi'cater pleasure; but this effect cannot be in things 
procured by our own industry. 

XXI. — What consists of many divisibU pcais is fftyater, an^ piore one than 
what constats of fewer ; /or all things when viewed, in their parts seem 
greater, whence also a pkiAudUy of parti ^jwS hMy; ^ a plurality 
cf parts has^ihe stmiger effect, if they Us in no certain erdor, for ihas 
they resmbU infinity and pi'cvent comprehension^ 

This sophism appears gross at first sight ; for it is not 
2 )luraUty of parts *alone, without majority/ makes the 
total greater; yet the imagination is often carried away, and 
*the sense deceived with this colour. Thus toi the eye the 
road upon a naked plain may seem shorter, than where fhere 
are ti'ees, buildings, or other marks, by which to distinguish 
and divide the distance. So when a monied man divides his 
ch^ts and bags, he seems to himscif ridnmr than- he was and 
therefore a way to amplify anything -is to fcfreak it into 
seveial parts^ and examine them sepal^tely. And tluB 
makes the greater show, if done Wlfbout-ox^eSj for oonfusion 
shows things more numerous than they axe. ^ But macters 
ranged ai^ set in order appear m<»e eonfinec^ &nd prove 
that nothing is omitted whilst sueh ^s^ore ^presented in 
confusion not cnly nppear more in nnisdsar, t>ut leave a susr 
picicm uf many m<H?e l^h^d. 

This- colour deceives ^ — h if .tiie min4' enter|KfoL too grOat 
an. opinion of anyth^j for then^-tfar brE^d^^ 
destifoy that folse notiim, andi ,iihQw;.thh^^ as it is, 

witbi^ ai^^fication..tvThiiai^ flir^-pain, the 

time iseoms Icmger^thout a olod^ than with one^. for though 
the^^irksomenje^ .of ptm* ini^es .tho^ longer than 

it yet the- measuring- it corrects the Orror, and shows it 
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shorter than that false <^iz^n. Bad* conceived it. And so in 
a naked plain, ooutialy to what vraa just before obsei'ved, 
though the viay to the eye may..seein shorter when undivided, 
yet the frustration of ^at *iisise expectation will afterwards 
cau^ it to .appear longer than the truth: Therefore, if a 
man design to encourage the opinion of another as to 
the greatness of a thi^g, let him hot divide and split it, but 
extol it in the general This colour deceives, — 2, if the 
matter be so fkT &vided and dispersed as not all to ap})ear 
at one view. -So ilowets* growing in separate beds show 
more than if they grow in one bed, provided all the beds are 
in the. ^ame plot,.so asi:p be view^ at once; otherwise they 
appear more numerous when brought nearer than when 
scattered ,wid^-j and hence, landed estates that lie contiguous 
are usiuUly accounted greater ^an thtiy aro ; for if they he in 
difierent countiess they could not so well fall within notice. 
3>.This sophism deceives through the excellence of unity 
above multitude; for att composition id an infallible sign of 
deficiency in partioularsr— ' 

£t qued non pspsnnt arngula, multa juvant.”^ 

For if one would seiVe tbe turn, it were best; but defects 
and imperfections require to be pieced and helped bht. So ' 
Martha, employed about man^ things, was told that one was 
sufficiu^t.^ And upon this foundation .^sop invented the 
fable bow the fox , bragged to tbe cat what a number of 
devices and stratagemh W had to get from the hounds, when 
the cat fsaid she.hM one, and that was to climb a tree, which 
in fact .was better^han all the shifts of reynarcl; whence the 
proverb, " Multa, novit sed felis unum maj^um.” ^ 

And the moral ot the fable is this, that it is better;^ rely 
upon an dble and trusty friend in difficulty than upon aU' 
tbe fetches and cantrjVancpS of one’s own wit. 

It w^ . eas^to collect a large num^r i>f this. Idnd of 
sopbismi^-T^wffich we ^ected in ^our youth, but .without 
their iBuet^ons and sohitiona . These at^ last, we hiive 
found digest, and think the peiftonuance con- 
siderable if fiuUdcs and detpotions 

were annm^ it mi^bt be^ a v^op^jlt 
as launohiiig' into primary philosophy and pities as well as 
* Ovid, i&raedia’AinoriB,'4dC. , V . 

‘ The fox h^uuiay shif^ but.iha oat a iifipitaL one. 
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rhetoric. And so much for'the popular marks or colours of 
apparent good and evih both simple itnd comparative. 

A second collection wanting to the appaiatiu of rhetoric 
is that intimated by Cicero, wKen he ^du^s a set ot com-> 
mon-places, suited to both sides of the question, to be had in 
readiness : such are, pro verbis legii^” etv'^pro sentemtia legis.” 
But we extend this precept farther, sq as to include not only 
judicial, but also deliberate and demonstrative forms. Our 
meaning is, that all the places of common us^ whether for 
proof, confutation, persuasion, dissuasion, praise, or dispraise, 
should bo ready studied, and either exaggerated or degraded 
with the utniost effort of genius, or, as it were, perverse 
I’osolution beyond all measure of truth. And the best way 
of forming this collection, both for concisene^ and use, we 
judge to be that of cdhtractmig and winding up these placos 
into certain acute and short sentences ; as into so many 
dues^ which may occasionally be wound off into larger di^ 
courses. Aud som€l;hing of this kind ^we find done by 
Seneca but only in the way of suppositions or cases. Tlie 
following examples will more fully illustrate our intention ^ 

Far, BEAUTY.® Agamat, 

' The deformed endearour, by Virfae, like a diamond, is best 
nudioe, to keep themselvos from plain set. 

contempt. * Asa good dress to a d^Mtned 

Deformed persons are commonly perton, bo is beauty to a vicious 
revenged of nature. man. * 

Virtue is internal beauty, and Those’adomedwith beauty, and 
beauty external virtue. those afieoted by are generally 

Beauty makes virtue shine, and diallow alikp. 

vice blum. * • 

For. B0U)8Xsa» Afftdnot* 

A badifol guitar diows the way Boldness is the vexiger to folly, 
to deny him. Impudence is fit for nothing but 

Boldness in a politidon is like « imposture, 
action in an orator — ^the first, Confidence is^the foofk empress 
second, and third bualificationu and the wUie man'a buSbon. 

Love the man who confesses his Boldnesq is a kind of dulnesa^ 
modesty ; but hate him who ac- joined with a pemneneia 
ottges it. " 

A confidence in oania|^ goonest 
unites affeotiema 
Givame a reserved eguntenauoa 
aud open con versatien. 

■® Controversial 

® Xu the onginsi there is a different arrangement. We have followed 
the alphabetioal erdere * 
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For, CEBJS2(027lxs. Againtt, 


A gracefal dopoftment* is the 
true ornsAnenttof virtue. 

If we follow the vulgar in the 
useni word^ why not iir habit and 
gesture ? , 

He who observes not decorum 
in smaller matters may b| a great * 
man, but is unwise at times. 

Virtue and wisdom, without all 
respect and ceremony, are, like 
loreign languages, unintelligiUe 
to the vulgar. 

He who knows not* the ^nse of 
the people, neither by congmity 
nor observation, is -senseless. 

' Ceremonies «re the translation 
of virtue into our own language. 


Wbat can be more disagreeable 
than in common life to copy the 
BtaM? 

Ingenuous^ behaviour procures 
esteem, but *afiectation and cuii- 
njug, hatred. 

Bettor a pmnted hice and curled 
hair, tfian a painted and curled 
behav^ur. 

He IB incapable of great matters 
who braaks his mind with trifling 
observations. 

Afltictation is •the glossy corrup- 
tion 01 ingenuity. 


For. OONSTANCT. Against. 


Constancy is the flnmdation of 
virtue. . 

Ho is miserable who haa no 
notion of what he shall be. • 

If h'unum judgment cannot be 
constant to things, let it at Jieast 
be true to itself. 

£veiivioe is set ojff by oonstan^. 
ifneonBtaD<iy of fortune with in- 
coostanqy of mind makes a dark 


Constancy, like a churlish por- 
teress, turns away many u^ul 
inturmations. 

It is just that constancy ahotild 
endure crosses, lor it commonly 
brii^ them. 

The shortest folly is the best . 


scene, , ' • 

Fortuny ^ke IVoteui^ is brought 
to herself .by persisl;^. 

^ For. gBindiTY. AgaimBt, 

No virtue is so often delin<fhent He who delights in blood is 
as clenieifoy. either a wild be^ or a fory. 

Craeltypro9eeding from revenge To a good man, cruelty seems a 
is justice; if from daflger, pru-« mere tragioal fiction; 
denoe. » • ' ' 

He who: shows mercy to hu . 
enemy to himaelf 

Phlebo«oii#is.iMS neoesaaiy iii 
the bCNS^yjhoiclfo 0 ^ in the bo^ 
naturaL ■ • ; 

/v. * MLA^ .... ; 

Fortun^ieeSSs baknyihhigB to the <)ppovftinityofibyii the handle of 

bai^ whi<dk"i^ ^vM to & slow, the b^e first,' then the belly. 

Hurrying to catch the begin- . Opnc^nity^ like the Sibyl, di- 
nings of things is' grasping at the eofninodity but en- 

shadows. ^ hanoes the price.. ' < 
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When thingfs hang wavering, Di^atch ia Pluto*fl helmet, 

mark them, aud work when they Thin^ undertaken speedily are 

incline. easily perfbnned. , « ' 

Commit the beginning of actions 
to Argus, with his hundred eyes, 
the end to Briareus, Svith his hun- 
dred hands. 


For. 


dissimulahox. 


Dissimulation ia a short wisdom. 

We are not all to say, (heugh 
we all intend, the same thing. 

Nakedness, even i£ the mind, ia 
nncontely. 

' Dissimulation is both a grace 
aud a guard. * 

Dissimulation is the bulwark of 
counsels. 

Some fall a pr^ to &ir dealing. 

The open dealer deceives as well 
as the dissembler ; lor many either 
do not understand him or not be- 
lieve him. 

Open dealing ia a weakness of 
mind. 


Agobiw^. 


If we cannot think justly, at 
least let ua speak as we think. 

|ii s^low TOliticians, dissimu- 
lation ^es for wisdom. 

The dissembler loses a principal 
instrUDLont of action, belief. 

Disfimulatioh invites dissimula- 
tion. 

The disMmbler hi a slave. 


IfW. SMPIRB. 


* To enjoy happiness is a great 
blesj^ng, but to conlvr it a greater. 

Slings are more like stars than 
men, ror th^ have a powerial in- 
fluenoe. 

To resist God's vicegerents is to 
war against heaven. 


It is a miserable state to have 
few things to desire and oiiiy to 
^ar. 

Princes, like the oelestii^ bodies, 
have much veneration butud rest. 

Mortals are admitted to Jupi- 
ter's table only lor sport. 



some severity. 


For. BNvy. Ayotmf. 

iral to hate those who Ehvy has no hoJidaya. 

Death alone reconcQes envy to 
a state is like a whole- virtue.^ 


Envy virtue to the trials as 
Juno did HetcuVes. * 


SVmBNOE llGAINST 'ABOtnaimBC 

For. 

To rdy upon arguments is the If ^denov^ 
part of a pl^er, not a judge. against axgameqtaCi si woi^ 

*He who is swayed more by aaf^ voiced no sense 
guments. than, testittois^, tmts . Aig^eifis antidote 

more ta wit Uian sense, agaiiuii tha po^ 

Arguments might be trusted, if . .Tho^ proofs are .ss^t believed 

men committed no absurdities. whicb'iieifdnuieM^ dec^ve. 
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Arguments against testimolnida 
ninke the case appei^ strange^ but 
not true. " 

"Far, A&ciLirr. Against. 

Oive me the man who complies Facility is .want of judgment, 

to another's humour ^vithout flat- The good offices of easy natures 

tery. ^ * seem debts, and their denials, in- 

The flexible man corner nearest jufios. 
to the nature of gold. He cthanks only himself who 

prevail upon an easy man. 

All diifiuulties oppress a yield- 
ing nature, fbr he is engaged in 
all. 

Easy natures* seldom come off 
with credit. 

For. FTiATTERT. Against. 

Flattery proceeds fkon custom Flattery is the^style of a slave, 

rather than ill design. Flattciy is the varnish of vice. 

* To convey instruction with praise ‘ Flattery is fowling with a Urd* 

is a form due to the great. call. 

The deformity of flattery is 
comedy ; but the injury, trag^y. 

To convey good counsel is a 
hard task. 

For. • FORTITUDE. Agmust, 

Nothing is terrible but fear’ A strange virtue that, to desire 
itself.- to destroy, to secure^destruotioii. 

Pleasure and virtue lose their A goodly virtue truly, which 
nature where fear disquiets. even drunkenness can pause. 

To view danger is looking out A prodigal of his own life 
to avoid it. threatens the lives of others. 

Other virtues subdue vice, hgt Fortitude is a virtue of the iron 
fortitude even conquers fortune. agel 

• . For. ' FOBTUKH, Against. 

Public virtues procure praise ;» The folly of one man is the foi'- 
but private one8],»fortune. tune of another. 

Fortuui^ ]|ke the milky way, is This ma^ commend^ in for- 
a clustoTj^f jw^l, twiqkUng, name- tui^ that if she makes no election, 
less virtu^ protection. 

FovtS}^'li4lid be' honoured and The greats to 'decline envy, wor- 
i 3 S 8 peete^> th^b if were but for iihip 
her daiflPW^ 

thoiity.''‘^-s^-j5[/' V . ^ • 

V' ,\FBiB2nw^. ' Against. _ 

Friendfit^|)^v the - same' as ^To ecmtraot friendship is to pro- 
fertitude^ but mofe agreeablyi. care incumbrance. 
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Friendship gives the relish ic^ ^ It is a weak spirit that divides 
happiness. ' lbrtaue*with pother. 

Ine worst solitude is to wafit 
friendship. ^ 

It is just that the hollow-hearted 
should not find friendship. 

Par, HEALTS. ' Against. 

The care of health subjects the Recovery from sickness is reju- 
mind to the l^y. venescency. 


A healthy body is the tpbenia- 
cle, but a sickly one the prison of 
the soul. r 

A sound constitution forwards 
business, but a siokly one makes 
many holidays. 

Per, ' HOEOUBS: 


Honours are the suffrages, not 
of tyrants, but Divine Providence, 
Honours make both virtue and 
vice conspicuous. 

Honour is tiie touchstone of 
virtue. 

' The motion of virtue is rapid to 
its place; but calm in it ; but the 
" place of virtue is honour. 


Pretence of sickness is a good 
excuse for the healthy. 

Health too ^rongly cements the 
soul and body. 

The^uch'has governed empires; 
and the litter, armies." „ 

Aga,inst 


To seek honour is to lose liberty. 
Honours give command il^ere it 
18 best not to will ; and neat, not 
to be able. . 

The steps of honour are hard to 
climb, slippery a-top, and danger- 
oua to ^o dovm. 

M&.1 in great place horrowothers* 
opinions; to think themselves 
happy. 

Hunters after defonidties hnd 
comparisons are ’ despio^hle crea> 
tures. < I 

To divert important business 
with a jest is a base trick. 

Jud^ of a^jest when the laugh 
i& over, 

^ ' Wit commonly plays on the sur- 
&oe of things, ior sa{£M;e is the 
seat Ota jest. 

Pot. izraBATXTUDB. ' Agamtt. 

Ingratitude is but perceiving the The sip of iligratitade is not 

oapse of a benefit. - " ' ’ ’ 

The desire of being gratefiil 
neither does justioe to others nor 

leaves one's self at Uberty% ^ 

A benefit of an unoer&bi vidae.^ - vrhenew ihmriti|^j|rji& imjast. . 
mcrito the less- thanks. . No puhSc exd^ 

' private favpur.. ■*' • 

" As happened in the persona of Oharlea V. and 'liteitVdchal De 
Saxe. - , ■ . 


Pot. 

A jest 18 the orator’s altar. 

Humonr in conversation pre- 
serves freedom. 

It is highly politic to pass 
smoothly frum jest to earnest; and 
vice versd. 

Witty conceits are vehicles to 
tmths that could not be otherwise 
agreeably conveyed. 


1^6 penal hen; to the 
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For. tKNOVA!fEOK, 

Bvery remedy is an inndTation. New births are detormed things. 

Ho who will^not apply new re- ••No author is accepted till time 
medies must expect new diseases* 1^ authorized him. 

T»iie is the ^eatest innovator : All novels is injuiy, for it de- 

and why may we not iif itate time i feces the present state of things. 

Ancient precedents are unsuit- Things authorizerl by custom, if 
able, and late ones corrupt and not excellent, pre yet comfortable 
degenerate. * and sort well together. 

Let the ignorant square their What innovator follows the ex- 
actions by example. ^ ample Sf time, which brings about 

As they who first^derive honour' new things so quietly as to be 
to their family are commonly more almost imperceptible ? . 
worthy than those v^o succeed D&ings that happen unexpected 
them, so i|p)ovation8 generally ex- are less agreeable to those they 
cel imitations. benefit and more afflicting to those 

An obstinate ^herence to ens- they injure, 
toms is as turbulent a thing as in- 
novation. 

Since things of their own course 
cliVige for the worse, if they are 
not by prudence altered for the 
bettor, what end can there be of 
the ill ? 

The slaves of custom arfi the 
sport of time. ' 

For. JUSTICB. .Affaitue. 

IJpwer and jjolicy are but the > " If justice consist in doing to 
appendtof of justice* $ lor if jus- another what wo would have done 
tice could' be otherwise executed, to ourselves, .then meiny is 
there were no need of them.’ justice. 

It is owing to justice that man If eveiy one must receive his 
to man is a god, not a wolf. due, then surely mortals must fe- 

Though justice caifliot extii^te ceive paixloii. 
vice, it keeps it under. * The common justice of a nation, 

like a philosopncr at court, ren- 
ders rulers awful. ■ 

KNOn'mSDaB .AZn> OONTBafPlATIOF. 

FoA 

Tliat plcasiire only is according A contemplMive life is but a 
to nature,' which never cloys. speclbus laziness* 

The Ai^tent, prospect la ttot To think well is little better 
beloftf, inW tfift^errora of others. than to ^ream well . 

dt is b^^J^ -have the oiibits cf .Divine Providence Tegatds the 
the mind' jd^^ with those of world, /but man i^gards only his 
the imivemiL " ' ^oountiy*. t 

All depravlld affections are false A political man Sows even his 
valuations,, btit goodness and truth thonghtz, 
are ever the same. 
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i^or. ' li^vr. Ae/aiast, 

It is uot expounding, but divin- Generals ivre to be construed so 
ing, to recede from the letter., of as to explain particulars, 

iho law. , The worbt tyranny it law upon 

To leave the letter of the law the rack. , 

makes the judge a legislator. 

Far. jAiBNiNO. Affawst. 

To write Ixiok'r upon minute Men, in univerHitios are taught 
particulars were to reud'^r expe- to believe. 

rience almost useless. .1 What art ever taught the hca- 

Heading is conversing with the epnaUt' use of art ? 
wise, but noting is' generally con- 'To be wise by precept and wise 
vc^rsing with fools. by exporierce are contrary habits, 

Sciences of little significance in the one sorts not with the other, 
themselves may sharpon the wit A vain uso is made^f art, lest 
and DUU'shal the thoughts. it should otherwise be unemployed. 

It is the way oi scholars to show 
. all they know and oppose £irthor 
intormafion. 

For, LIPB. Against, 

It is absurd to love the aod- The philosophers, by their 
dents of lile above life itself. mat preparation for death, 

A long course is better than a have omy rendered death more 

short one, even for virtue. terrible. 

Without a compass of life, we Men fear death through igno- 
can neither learn, nor repent, nor ranee, ^ as children tear the dark, 

perfect. . * c There is no passion'se weak but, 

if a little urged, will eouque^ the 
. fisar’of death. 

A mitn would wish to die, even 

, through weariuesB of doing the 

same things over and over again. 

For, ^ LO^UAqrFT. ^*‘AgahtsL 

Sdence argues a man to suspect To speak little gives grace and 
either himself or otkers. authority to what Is delivered. 

All restiaints are irksome, but Silence is like sleep, it I'efreshes 
especially that of the tongue. wisdom.' 

Silence is the virtue of fools. Silence is fermentation of 

Silence, like thb night, is fit for the thoughts, 
treacheries. Silence the style of wisdom 

Tlioughta, like waters, are and the candidate wt tnth. 

in n runuing 8tn\am.« 

Silence is a kind of solitude. 

He who is silent exposes himself 
to censure. ^ ' 

For, LOVE. 4ffainiLK 

Hvery man seeks^ but the lover Tlie stage is more beholden to 
only findi^ himself. ^ love than civil lue. 
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Tlie mind is best rep^latcd by 
the predominancy sunie^power- 
ful affection. ^ 

He who is wise will pursue some 
one desire ; for he that affects not 
one tiling' above another, finds all 
fiat and (listastelul. 

Why should not onQ man rest in 
one individual ? 

For, UAGKANiMiTr. Affaimt 

Wlien the mind propdbes ])p- MAgnanimy.y is a poetical 
nour^blo ends, not only tlie vir- virtue, 
tues but the deities are ready to 
assist. • 

Virtues proceeding from habit 
or precept are vulgar, but thoso 
tlial- proceed *fiom the end, 

Iieroical. 


I like not such men as aio wholly 
taken up with one thing. 

•'Love is but a narrow contem- 
plation. 


For, NATURE. Agaxwl. 


llu«.tom goes in arithmetical, but 
nature in geometrical progreasion. 

As laws are to custom in states, 
80 is naturo to cu->tom in particular 
persons. • 

Custom against nature is a kind 
of tyranny, but easily supprefi^ed. 


Men think according to nature, 
speak according to precept, but act 
according to custom. 

ISI ature is a kind of schoohnastcr ; 
custom, a magistrate. 


♦ For. 

Where virtue is doejdy implanted 
iromthe stock, theru ''an be no 
vice. « 

Nobility is a laurel conlerrod by 
time. 

If we rovcronco umtiquity in 
dead monuments, we should dp it 
much more in living ones. 

If wc dcs)gso nobility in families, 
what difference is there betwi.^t 
men and brutes ? * 

Nobility sheltem virtue from 
envy and recommends it to f&vour. 

For. 


Agairnt. 

Nobility selrlom springs fioin 
virtue, and virtue seldumer from 
nobility. 

Nobles oftener plead their an- 
cestors for panloii than pioniotion, 
• New rising men are -o indus- 
trious as to make nobles seem liko 
statues. 

Nobles, liko bad racers, look 
back too often in the course. 


Againot. 


NODl^TY. 


POPULARITY.' 


Uniforinity commonly pleases 
wise moD, yet it is a point of wis- 
doln to humour the changeablo 
nature of fools, 

To honour the people is the way 
to be honoured. 

Men in place are usually awed 
not by one man but the multitude. 


He who suits with fools may 
himself be suspected. 

He who pleases the rabble is 
commonly ^urbulent. 

No rouderate counsels take with 
the vulgar. 

To &wn on the people is the 
basest flattery. 
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Praise is the reflected ray of 
virtue. 

Praise is honour obtained by 
free voices. 

^fany states confer honours, but 
praisealwaysprocceds from liberty. 

'Hie voice of the people liath 
M>?nethiii<^ of divine, el/*o hofv 
"hiiiild so many become^ of one 
mind I 

No wonder if tllb commonalty 
speak truer than the nobility, be- 
cause they speak with less danger. 


ISE. ^ AgaimL 

Fame makbs a quick messenge 
but a rash judge, c 

What has a good man ti 
do with* the breath of tin 
vulgar 1 c 

Fame, like a river, buoys uj 
things light and swollen, but drowns 
those that are weighty. 

Low virtues jjain the ]>Taise ol 
the vul)[rar, ordinary ones astonish 
them, but of the highest they have 
no feeling.^ 

Pra*se is got by bravery more 
than merit, and given ratlier to 
the vain and empty than to the 
worthy and substantial. 


For, PREPAEAT10N.» Agaiust. 


He who attempts great matters 
with small means hopes for oppor- 
tunity to keep him in he<art. 

Slender provision buys wit, but 
not fortune. 


The first occasion is ilie best 
pre{)aratlori. 

Fortune is not to be fettered in 
the chains of preparation. 

The intorcliange i)f preparation 
aiidUctiop arc politic, but the se- 
l)aratioii < f them ostentatious and 

U|)SUCCf'*«.sftll. 

Ort^at preparation 4s a prodigal 
both of time and business. 


For, [>E. 

pride is inconsistent even with 
vice ; and as poison expels poison, 
so are many vices expelled by 
pride. 

An easy nature is subject to 
other men’s vices, but a proud one 
only to its own. 

Pri<lo, if it rise from a contempt 
of others to a contempt of itself, at 
length becomes philosophy. 


Against. 

Prido»is tlie ivy of virtue. 

Other vhies are only opposites 
to virtues, but pride is even con- 
tagious. 

‘‘ l^ride wants the best condition 
of vice, concealment. 

A proud man, wbih? he despises 
others, neglects hianself. 


For, READINESS. Against, 


That is unsoasonable wisdom 
which is not ready. * 

He who errs suddenly/ suddenly 
ivfuims his error. 

To bo wise upon deliberation, 
nnJ not, upon present 'occasion, is 
no great m.atter. 


T))at knowledge is not deep 
fetched wliiuh lies ready at hand. 

Wisdom *is like a garment, 
lightest when readiest. 

Thoy whose counsels are not 
ripened by deliberation have not 
their prudence ripened by age. 
What is suddenly invented sud- 
denly vaiii.dios. 
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For, Against, 


Private revenge ms a kind of 
wild justice. , 

He who returns injury for 
injury violates the law*, not the 
person. ^ 

TJio fear of pri^'ate revenge is 
useful, fur laws arc often ^leep. 


He who does the wrong is the 
aggressor, but he who returns it 
the protractor. 

The more prone men are to re< 
venge, the more it should be weeded 
oi^t. 

A revengefid man may be slow 
in tim^ though not in will. 


For, • BTCHEs. Agaimt, 


They despise riches who despair 
of them. • 

£iivy at riches has madcivirtue 
a godileas. 

Whilst philosophers dispute 
wliother all thiUga should be re- 
n od to virtue or pleasui’o,^ct us 
lih csollectiiig the iiiHtriiiueuts of 
Sjitlli. 

Kiches turn virtue into a com- 
mon good. 

The command of other advan- 
tages are particular, but tltfit of 
riches universal. 


Great riches arc attended either 
with care, trouble, or fiune;, but no 
use. ' 

Wliat an imaginary value is set 
upon stones ami other curiosities, 
that right's may seem to be of some 
service. 

Many who imagine all things 
may he bought by their richos, 
forget they have • sold them- 
selves. 

Kiches ore the Imggage of vir- 
tue, necessary though cumhor- 
Bome. 

Kiches are a good servant but a 
barl master. 


F(yr, SUPERSTITION. Against, 


They who err out of zeal, though 
they are not to be ajiprovefl, should 
yet be pitied. 

Mediocrity belongs to morality, 
extremes to divinity.^ ^ 

A superstitious man is a w?U- 
ginuH ibrinalist. 

I should »£)oner believe all the 
fables and alisurdities of pny reli- 
gion than, that the univer^ frame 
is without a deity. * 


As an ape appears the more 
deformed for his resemblance to 
man, so the .similitude of Hiipeisti- 
tioii to religion makes it the more 
bdious. 

What aDectation is in civil mat- 
ters .such is superstition in divine.P 

It were- beltfii- to have no belief 
of a God than such on ono as dis- 
honours him. 

It was not tlie school of Epi- 
curut^ but tho Stoics, that dis- 
turb£l the states of okl. 

The real atheists are hypocrites, 
who deal ^continually in holy things 
without feeling. 


P Superstition is anything but affectation. They are hypocrites who 
dissemble : those who believe too much are generally over earnest. Ed. 
• S 2 
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F&r. susiacfiON. Agamst. 

Distrust is the sinew of pru- SnspWon breaks the bonds of 
dence, and suspicion a strengthendr trust. « 

of the understanding. * To be overrun with suspicion 

That sincerity is justly suspected is a kind political madness.* 

which suspicion weakens. , 

Suspicionbresdcsafrail integr^y, 
but confirms a strong one. ' , 

* TACITUBNITT. Affoimt. 

Nothing is concealed Trom a Froi^ a silent man all things are 
silent man, for all is safely depo- concealed, because ho retunis no- 
sited with him. thing but silence. 

He who easily talks what he Change of customs keeps men 
knows, will also talk what be knows secret? 

not. Secrecy is the virtue of a con- 

Mysteries are due to secrets. fessor. ^ 

c c A close man is like a man un- 

known. 

For» TSMTEBANCB. AgaiMt. 

To abstain and sustain are nearly I like not bare negative virtues ; 
the same virtue. they argUo innocence, not merit. 

Uniformity, concords, and the ^e mind languishes that is not 
measure of motions, are things som^imes spirit up by excess, 
celestial and the characters of 1 like the virtues which produce 
eternity. the vivaoit> of action, not the dul- 

Temperance, like wholesome ness of passion, 
cold, collects and strengthens the c The sayings, Not to use, that 
force of the mind. you may not desire ‘*Ndt to 

When the senses are too exqui- desire, that you may not fhar/’ &c., 
site and wandering, they want nar- proceed, from pusillanimous and 
cotics, so likewise do wandering distrustful natures, 
affections. 

For, TAiN-aLOBT. K Against, 

He who seeks his own praise at ' vain-glorious are always 
the same time seeks the advantage factious, hilse, fidde, and upon the 
of others. extreme. 

He who is so strait-laced as to Thi^o is Gnatbo's prey, 
regard nothing that belongs to * It is dhamefiil in a lover to court 
others, will perhaps account public the maid instead oi thd mistress, 
atfitirs impertinent. ^ but praise is only virtue’s hand- 

Such dispositions as have a mix- maid, 
ture of levity, more easily under- 
take a public' charge. « . 

For, . PNCHABTITT. Agoinst. 

It is jealous that nu^es chastity Incontinence is one of Circe’s 

a virtue. worst transfoimations. 

He must be a melancholy mor- The .unchaste liver has no re- 
tal who thinks Venus a grave lady, verence for himself, which is slack- 
Why is a part of regimen, pre- ening the bridle of vice. 
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They who, with Paris>, make 
beauty their wish, lose, as he did, 
wisdom and power. 

Alexander fell upon no popular 
truth when he said that sleep and 
lust were the earnest of death. 

Per, WATcnFtLNsfss. Againa. 

More dangers deceive by fraud He bids danger advance, who 
than force. bucklea against it. 

It is easier to prevent tPdangpr Even the roniedies of dangers 
than to watch its approach. are dangeronS. 

Banger is no lougeg light if it It is better to use a few approved 

once St 3m light. • remedies than to venture upon 

many unexperienced pai’ticulars. 

i%r. WIFE AND CHiLDHEg. Againtt. 

Charity to the commonwealth He who hath wife and children 
begins with private Emilies. hath given hostages to fortune. 

•Wife and children are a kind of Generation and issue are human 
discipline, but unmarried men are acts, but crealion and its works 
morose and cruel. are divine. 

A single life and a childless dtate Issue is the eternity of brutes ; 
fit men for nothing but flighl but fame, merit, and institutions 

He sacrifices to death who begets the eternity of men. 

no children. IVivate regards generally pre-* 

The happy in other respects are vail over public, 
conunonly unfortunate in their Some affect the fortuneof Priam, 

chilwn, lest the human state > in surviving liis family, 
should too nearly approach the 
divine. • 

For. YOUTH. Against, 

The first thought%and counsels , Youth is the field of repent- 
of youth have somewhat divine. • ance. 

Old men are wise for themsclVes, Youth naturally despises the 
but less for others and the public authority of age, that eveiy one 
good. * may grow wise at bis peril. 

If it were ^sible, old age de- • The counsels whereat .time did 
forms the mind ^nora than the not assist are not ratified by him. 
body. Old men condhute Venus for the 

Old men fear all things but the graqps.^ 

.The examples of antithets here laid down may not, per- 
haps^ deserve the place assigned them ; but as . they were 
collected in my youth, and are really seeds, not flowers, I was 
unwilling they i^ould be lost. In this they plainly show a 

^ Understand propriety and decorum. 


tended cleanne8f^ and the daughter 

£i'amours, in wild fowb there 
is property ; but the right is trans- 
ferred with possession. • 
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iuvenile warmth, that they abound in the moral and doinon- 
strative kind, but touch sp^i^gly upon the*deliberati\'e and 
judicial. 

A thii'd collection wantin^HjjjliLC apparatus of rhetoric, is 
what ^ve cfill lesser forms. SRPthese. aro a kind of portals, 
postern- doors, outer rooms, back-rooms, and passages of 
speech, which may serve indifierently for all sulvjocts ; such 
:is ])refaces, conclusions^ digressions, transitions, ^c. For as 
in building, a good cl^tribution of the frontispiece, stair- 
cases, doors, windows, entries, pas^ges, and the like, is not 
only agreeable .but useful ; so in speeches^ if the accessories 
or under-parts be decently and skilfiilly contrived and y)hiced, 
they are of great ornament and service to the whole stiucture 
of the discourse. Of jihese forms, we will just propose one 
example or two ; for though they are matters of no small 
use, yet because here we add nothing of our own, and only 
take naked foims from Demosthenes, Cicero, or other select 
authors, they may seem of too trivial a nature to spend time 
therein. 

EXAMPLES OF LESSEP FORMS. 

- A CONCLUSION IN THK.1>ELIB>:BATiyjC. 

A^o the past favit may he at aace anmuledy aind fviwre 
iiwommusfiice p^'evmted, 

COROLL.iRY OF AN EXACT DIVISION. 

That all may see I would conceal nothing hy silencCy nor 
cloud anything by wm'ds. 

A TRANSITION, WITH *. CAVEAT 

But lei us leaxe the sulyect for the presevU, still reserving to 
ourselves the liberty of a retrospectio7i, 

A PREPOSSESSION AQAINST AN INVETERATE 49PINION. 

I imll lei you understand to the full wlwl sprung from the 
tlihuj itself y wJuxt error hbe tacked to Uy and whal envy has 
raised upon it. 

And these few examples may serve to show our meaning 
as to the lesser forms or speech.' 


^ Though tlie ancients may seem to have perTected rhetorio, yet the 
iiioileriiK li;ive given it new light. Gerhord Vossius bestowed incredible 
pains upon this art, as appears by his book ** De Natura ut Ooustitu- 
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Two General Appeiidic6sJ||^|Mition, viz., the Arts of 
Teachinfl^^Eriticism. 

There remain goncraiPppendages to the doctrine cd' 
delivery; the one relating to. criiicism, the other to srho<»l- 
loarning. Fpr jw the* principal part of traditive jn’iidcnci* 
turns upon the writing ; so its relativp turns upon tJic read- 
ing of books. Now •reading is either roguhitcd by the 
assistance of a master, or left to every one’s private industry ; 
but both depend upon criticism and school-learning. 

Criticism regards, first, the exa*jt (jorrecting and jniblish- 
ing of approved authors ; whereby the honour of such 
authors is }3rdherved, and the nccessa];]! assistance afforded to 
the reader. Yet the misapplied labours and industry of 
some have in this respect proved highly prejudicial to learn- 
ing ; for many critics have a way, when they fall upon any- 
thing they do hot understand, of immediately supposing a 
fault in the copy. Thus, in that passage of Tacitus, where a 
certain colony pleads a* right of protection in the senate, 
Tacitus tells us they were not &vourably heard ; so that the 
ambassadors di.strusting their cause, endeavoured to i)rocur(‘’ 
th<k favour of Titus Vinius by A present, and succeeded ; uj)on 
which Tacitus has these words : " Turn dignitsis et antiquita,s 
colonise valuit “Th^ the honour and antiquity of tlie colony 
had weight,” in allusion to the sum icceivcd.*^ Bui a consi- 
derable critic here expunges "turn,” and substitutes "tautuni,” 
which quite corrtfpts the sc^jisc. * And from tliis ill practice 
of the critics, it happens Hhat the most corrected copies are 
often the Jeast correct. And to say the truth, unless a critic 


tione Rhjctoricre ; and still niorl by his ** Institutiones Oratoriic.’* 
See also Wolfgang; Schoeiisleder's '‘Apparatus Klcxpiputia) “Tewnari 
Exercitationes Khetoricse,” &c. Several French autliors have likewise 
cultivated this subject; f^rticularly K4pin, in bis "Beflexions sur 
I'Eloquence Bohour, in his " Manibre de hieu Fensor dans les Ouvrages 
de I'Esprit and hiu ** Penates Ing^nieuse^ Father Lamy, in his 
*'*Art de Parler.’* See also M Calender's French translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetorics; the anonymous pieces, entitled, "L’Art de 
l*enser,” and “L’Art de Perauader ;” LpClerc’C “Historia Rbetorica'/* 
in his “ Ars Critica ;” and “ StoRius de Arte Rhetoricse,” in his “ In- 
troductio in Historiam Literariam.** Shmf, 

* Hist. b. i. c. 66. 
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is well acquainted with the sciences treated in the hooka he 
publishes, liis diligence will be attended with danger. 

A second thing belonging to criticism is the explanation 
and illustration of authors, comments, note^ collections, &c. 
But here an ill Custom has prevailed among the critics of 
ski])]>mg over the obscurq. passages, and expatitating upon 
such as are sufficiently clear, as if their design were not so 
much to illustrate their author, as to take all occasions of 
showing their own learning and readii^g. It were therefore 
to be wished, that every original VjTriter who treats an obscure 
or noble subject, would add his own explivnations to his own 
work, so as to* keep the text continued and unbroken by 
digressions or illustrations, and thus prevent any wrong in- 
terpretation by the notes of others. 

Thirdly, there belonj^s to criticism the thing from whence 
its name is derived ; viz., a certain concise judgment or cen- 
sure of the authors published, and a comparison of them with 
other writers who have treated the same subject. Whence 
the student may be directed in the choice of his books, and 
come the better prepared to their perusal ; and this seems to 
be the ultimate oflice of the critic, and has indeed been 
'honoured by some greater men in our age than critics arc 
usually thought. 4. . 

For the doctrine of school-learning, it were the shortest 
way to refer it to the Jesuits, who, in point of usefulness^ 
have herein excelled ; yet we will lay down a few admoni- 
tions about it. We Idghly approve the education of youth 
in colleges^ and not wholly in -private houses or schools.^ For 
in college^ there is not only a greater emulation of the 
youth among their equals, but the teachers have a venerablo 
aspect and gravity, which greatly conduces towards in- 
sinuating a modest behaviour, and the forming of tender 
minds from the, first, according to such exahiples ; and be- 
sides these, there are mimy other advantages of a collegiate 
education. But for the order and manner of discipline, it is 
of capital use to avoid too conoise methods and too hasty on 
opinion of learning, which give a pertness to the mind, and 
mher make a sliow of improvement than procure it. But 
excursions of genius^ are to be somewhat favoured ; so that 
ii' a scholar perform his usual exercise^ he may be suffered 
^ See Osborn’s Advice to a Son. 
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to steal time for other things .whereto he is more incline J. 
It must also bef careSTully noted, though it has, perhaps, 
hitherto escaped obsei*vation, thi!0b there are two coiTospond- 
ent.ways of enuring,, excreikng, and preparing the genius ; 
the one beginning with the easier, leads gmdually on to more 
difficult things ; and the other, Qommancling and imposing 
such as arc the harder at first ; so that When these are 
obtained, the’ easier may be more agi enably despatched. For 
it is one method to Jbegin swimming with bladders, and 
another to begin dancing lAth loaded shoefl. Nor is it easy 
to see how much a«pnident intermixture of these two ways 
contributes to improve ^he faculties both of body and mind. 
Again, the suiting of studies to the genius is ol singular use ; 
which masters should duly attend to,^ that the parent may 
thence consider what kind of life child is fittest for. 
And further, it must be carefully observed, not only that 
ev^ry ono makes much greater progress in those things 
whereto he is naturally inclined, but also, that there ar(3 cev- 
•tain rcuietlics in a proper choice of studies for particular 
indispositions of mind.* For example, inattention and a 
volatility of genius may be remedied by mathematic^ where- 
in, if the mind wander ever so little, the whole demonstration 
must be begun anew. Exerciaos, also, are of great efficacy 
in teaching, but few have observed that these should not only 
be prudently apj)oiiited, but prudently changed. For, as 
Cicero well remark^ ^faults as well as faculties are generally 
exercised in exercises;” whence a bad habit is sometimes 
acquired and insKnuated t(^ctker with a good one. It is 
therefore safer that cxerdfica should be intermitted, and now 
and then repeated, than always continued and followed. 
These thifigs, indeed, may at tot sight appear light and 
tiivial, yet t&ey are Mghly effectual and advantageous. For 
as the great incArease of the Eoman empire has been justly 
attributed to the virtue and prudence of those six rulei’s, 
who had, as it' wore) the tuition of it in^its youth, so proper 
discipline, in tender years, has such a poWer, though latent 
and unobserved, as neither time nor niture labour can any 
way subdue in our riper age. It also desepres to be remarked, 
that even ordinary talents in great men, used on great occa- 
sions, may sometimes produce remarkable effects. And of 
this we will give an eminent instance, the rather because the 
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Jesuits judiciously retain tbe .discipline among them. And 
though the thing itself be disreputable in "the profession of 
it, yet it is excellent as a discipline ; we mean the action of 
the tUejAtre, which strengthens *the memory, regulates Ahe 
tone of the voice and the efficacy of pronunciation ; gi*ace- 
fully composes the countenAnce and the gestuiT ; procures a 
becoming degree* of assurance; and lastly, accustoms youth 
to tJie eye of men. The example we borrow from Tacitus, 
of one Vibulenus, once a player, hut afterwards a soldier in 
the Fannonian hrmy. This fiJllow, upon the death of 
Augustus, raised a mutiny ; so that Blesus, the lieutenant, 
committed some of the mutineers ; hut the soldiers broke 
open the prison and released them. Upon which, Vibulenus 
thus harangued the army: “You,” says he, “dmve restored 
light and life to these 'poor innocents ; but who gives back 
life lo my brother, or my brother to me ? He 'was sent to 
you from the German army for a common good, and that 
man murdered him last night, by the Lands of his gladiators, 
whom he keeps about him to murder the soldiers. Answer, ' 
Blcsus, where hast thou thrown hiss corpse 1 Even eueinie.s 
refuse not the right of burial. When J shall, with tears and 
'embraces, have performed my duty to him, command me also 
to death ; but let our felUw-soldiers bury us, who are 
murdered only for our love to the legions.”® With which 
words, he raised such a stoim of consternation and revcjngo 
in the ai*my, that unless tlie thing had ‘presently appeared to 
be all a fiction, and that the fellow never had a brother, the 
soldiers might have munlered their leader ;vbut he acted the 
whole as a part upon the stage. »And thus much for the 
logical sciences. 

We now come to that portion of our treatise ‘which we 
have allotted to rational knowledge. Tjet no one, however, 
think that we «hold the received division of the scimices of 
small account, because we have 'wandered out of the beaten 
paths. In so digx^ing we have been influenced by a 
twofold necessity; — First, to unite twa methods, which 
both in their end and nature are. altogether diflerent, viz., 
the ranging in the same class those things which are na- 
turally r^ted to each other, and to throw into one hea]> 
all those things which are likely to ho called immediately 
« AdiuU. i. 22. 
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into ui^. Thus, as a gccnita^ of a prince or of some civil 
department ranges his papers according to their distinct 
heads, — ^treaties, instruction^, fomgn and domestic letters, 
— eacli occupying a «cparate corner of his^ study, and yet 
does not lail to qpllect in some particular cabinet those 
papers he is likely to use togetheivso in this geneiiil cabinet 
of knowledge we have selected our divisions iiccording to the 
nature of things themselves; but if "any particular science 
required to be treato^l at length, we ha\'e followe<l thosi* 
divisions which are most conformable to dso and practice. 
The second necessity arose from supplying the addenda to 
the sciences, and reducing them to an entire body, which 
completely clianged the old boundaries. For, say that the 
existing arts tiro hfbeen in number, an^l that the deficiencies 
increase the number to twenty, the parts of fifteen are 
not the parts of twenty, two, four, and three being prime 
nifmbers in each, it is plain that a new division was ibreed 
upon us. 
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ISthics divided into the l>)ctrine of Models and the Georgies (Culture) 
of tlie Mind. Division of Models into the Absolute and Compari'ativo 
Good. Absolute Good divided into Personal and National. 

We next, exceflcnt Kiiig^ proceed to ethics, wliich has the 
human will for its subject. Bcason governs the will, but 
apparent good seduces it : its motives are the affections, and 
its miiiisters'the orgigis and voluntary motions. It is of this 
doctrine that SJeloinon says, Keep thy heart with all (dili- 
gence, “ for out of it are the actions of life?* The writers 
upon this science appear like writing-masters, who lay before 
their scholars a number of beautiful copies^^but give them no 
directions how to 'guide their pen or shape their letters; for 
so the writers upon ethics have given us shining draughty 
descriptions, and exact images of goodne^, virtue, duties, 
happiness, &c., as the true objects and scope of the human 


■ Prov. iv. 23. 
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will and desire; but for obtaining these excellent and well- 
described ends, or by what means the mhid may be broke 
and fashioned for obtaining' them, they either touch this sub- 
ject not at all or slightly.^ We may dispute as much as we 
please, that moral virtues are in the human mind by Inibit, 
not by nature; that generous spirits are led by reason, but 
the herd by reward and punishment; that the mind must be 
set straight, like a crooked sticky by bending it the contrary 
way, But nothing of this kind of glance-and -touch 

can in any way supply the want bf the thing we are now in 
quest of. 

The cause of this neglect I take 'to be that latent rock 
whereon so many of the sciences have split, viz., the aversion 
that writers have to treat of trite and vulgar matters, which 
are neither subtle ehbhgh for dispute nor eminent enough 
tor ornament. It is not easy to see how great a misfortune 
hath proceeded hence, — that men, through natural pride afid 
vain-glory, should choose such subjects and methods of treat- 
ing them, as may rather show their own capacities, than be 
of use to the reader/ Seneca says excellently, " Eloquence is 
hurtful to those it inspires with a desire of itself, and not of 
•things;”^ for writings should make nien in love with the 
subject, and not with the writer. - They, therefore, take the 
just coui'se who can say of their counsels as Demosthenes 
did, — If you put these things in execution, you Uiall not 
only praise the orator for the present, but yourselves also 
soon after, when your affiiirs are in a better posture.**® As 
for myself, excellent King, to speak the -^ruth, I have fre- 
quently neglected the glory of my order, name, and learning, 
both in the works I now publish and those which I have 
already designed to execute, in following out my dSrect pur- 
pose of advancing the happiness of mailkind ; so that 1 may 
fairly say, though marked out by nature to be the architect 
of philosophy and the sciences, 1 have submitted to become 
a common workman and' labourer, there being many mean 

^ For the Histoiy of Morality, consult Scheurlius’s ** Bibliographia 
MoFa]iy*ed.l686; Placcius's '^EpitomeBibliothecssMoralis;” ^'PasehiuB 
de variis Mondia tradendi Modis Eormisqne,’* 1707 ; Barbeyrac'a Preface 
to his French trahfllntiotf oi Puffendorf ** De Jare Naturfls et Gentium 
and StoUU Introductio in Historiam Literariam,” pp. 692 — 752. £d. 

Arist Ethics, li. ^ Epist 100, towatds the end. 

• Olynthias 25, towards the end. 
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things necessary to the erection of the structure, which 
others, out of a ciatiu^ disdain, refused to attend to. But 
in ethics the philosophers have ctiUed out a certain splendid 
nia^ of matter, whejrein tlfey might principally show their 
force of genius or power of eloquence; but* for other things 
that chiefly condudb to practice,^ as they could not be so 
gracefully set off, they have entirely neglected them. Yet 
so many eminent men, surely, ought not to have despaired of 
a like success with Vijrgil, who procuied as much glory for 
eloquence, ingenuity, and Idaming, by explaining the homely 
ohsoiTations of agpculture as in rehiting the heroic acts of 
^neas, — • 

•• Nec sum animi dubius, verbis ea vincore magnum 
Quasi sit, et angustis hunc adderc rebus honoi'em.'** 

And certainly, if men were bent, not*upon writing at leisure 
what may be read at leisure, but really to cultivate and im- 
pi^ve active life, the georgics of the mind ought to be as 
highly valued as those heroical portraits of virtue, goodness, 
and happiness wherein so much pains have been taken. 

We divide ethics into«two princi|)al doctrines, — the one of 
the model or image of good, the other of the regulation and 
culture of the mind, which I ^mmonly express by the word 
geoi’gics. The first describlM the nature of good, and tho 
other prescribes rules for conforming the mind to it. Tho 
doctr{no*of the image of good, in describing the nature of 
good, considers it either as simple or compounded, and either 
as to the kinds or degrees thereof. In the latter of these 
the Christimi fsdUi has at length abolished those infinite dis- 
putes and speculations as to the supreme degree of good, 
called happines^ blessedness, or the ^^summum bonum,’* 
which was a kind of heathen theology. For, as Aristotle 
said, " Youth might "be happy, though only in hope so, 
according to th$ direction of &ith, we must put ourselves in 
the state of ininors^nd think of ;^o other felicity, but that 
founded in hope. Being, therefore, thus delivered from this 
ostentatious heaven of the heathens^ who,Jfollawing Seneca, 
'^Vere magnum habere fragilitatem homini^ securitatem 
Dei,’*^ exaggerated the perfectibility man’s nature, ^we 

' Georg, iii. 289. < Kio. Ethics, i. 10 ; Bhet. ii. 12, 8. 

^ Epist. 88, 9 12. 
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may, with less offence to triith and sobriety, receive much 
of what they deliver about the image of «good. As for the 
nature of positive and simple good, they have certainly drawn 
it beautifully and according to the Ijife, in seveiul pieces 
exactly represeliting the form of virtue and duty, — ^their 
order, kinds, relations, pai-fs, subjects, provinces, actions, and 
dispensations. -And all this they have recommended an^l 
insinuated to the mind with great vivacity and subtilty of 
argument, as well as sweetness of persuasion, at tlu‘ same 
time faithfully guarding, os much as was possible by words 
against depraved and poxmlar errors and insults. And in 
deducing the nature of comparative good they have not been 
wanting, but appointed three orders thereof, — ^they have 
compared contemplative and active life together distin- 
guished between virtue with reluctance, and virtue secured 
and confirmed ; represented the conflict betwixt honour and 
advantage ; balanced the viHues, to show which overweighod, 
and the like, — so that this jjart of the image of good is 
already nobly executed ; and heroin the ancients have shown 
wonderful abilities.* Yet the piou^J and sti'onuons diligence 
of the divines, exercised in weigliing and determining stmlios, 
moral vii'tue's, cases of conscience, and lixing the bounds of 
sin, have greatly exceeded tjfcfi.' But if* the philosojdiers, 
before they descended to the popular and received notions of 
virtue and vice, pain and pleasure, &e., had dwelt l‘(mgcr 
upon discovering the roots and fibres of good and evil, they 
would, doubtless, have thus gained great light to their sub- 
sequent inqumea, especially jf they luul consulted the nature 
of things, as well as moral axioms, fjiey would have shortened 
their doctrines and laid them deeper. But as they have 
entirely omitted this or confusedly touched it, we will here 
briefly touch if over again, osind encleftvour to open and 
clcanso the springs of morality, before we cuine to the geor- 
gics of the mind, which we set down as deficient. 

All things ore endued with an appetite to two kinds of 
good, — ^the one ac the thing is a whole in,. itself^ the other as 
it is a part, of some 'greater whole ; and this latter is mere 
worthy and more powerful than the other, as it tends to the 
conseiwation of a more ample form. The first may be called 


^ See Arist. £th. Nic. i. 3, sq. 
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iiulivifliial or self-gotxl, and tlu5* latter, good of comm union. 
Iron by a particular jA'operty moves to the loadstone, bnt if 
the ii’on be heavy, it drops its affection to the loadstone and 
tenjls to the earth, wjiich is*the proper region of such ponde- 
rous bodies. Again, though dense and hcaty bodies tend to 
the earth, yet ratlftir than natur<^will suffer a separation in 
the continuity of things, and leave a vacuum, as they s))eak, 
these heavy bodies ■will be carrietl upwards, and forego their 
alToction to the eartl^ to perform tlfi'ir office to the world. 
And thus it generally hajifiens, that the cunsorvation of the 
nu)re gcnieval fornj regulates the lesser a[>petites. But this 
])rerogative of the gosd of communion is nuire pai*t^cularly 
ini))r( ssed upon man, if he be not degenerate, accoi'ding to 
that remarkiUile saying of Bompey, who, being govemor of 
tlic city purveyance at a time of f^biiie in Koine, and en- 
treated by his fritiiids not to vtiuture to sea whilst a violent 
storm was ini pending, answered, “My going is necessary, but 
not my life;”*' so that the desire of life, which is greatest in 
the individual, did not with him outweigh bis affection and 
fidelity to the state. Biit no philosophy, sect, religion, law, 
or di«cii)liiio, in any age, has so highly exalted the good of 
communion, and so far depressed the good of individuals, as* 
the Christian faith ; whence may clearly appear that one 
and the sjune God gave those Laws of nature to the creatures 
and Iher Christian L\w to men. And hence wc read that 
some of the elect and holy men, in an ecstasy of charity and 
im]»ationt desire of the good of communion, rather wished 
tlioir names blotted out of the book of life than that their 
brethten should miss of sal^ation.^ 

This being once laid down and firmly established, will put 
an end t(f some of the soberest controversies in moral philo- 
sophy. Anil first, it determines that tjucstiun about the 
jireferehce of H contemplative to an active^life, against the 
i*piuiun of Aristotle ; as all the reasons ho - produces for a 
contemplative life regard only private good, and the pleasure 
or dignity of an^iinlividiial 2 >cn«>n, in -which respects the 
contemi)lative life is doubtless best, arid l&c the comparison 
made by Pythagoras,™ to assert the honour and reimtation 

Pint. Life Pomp. * St. Paul, Horn, ix, 

Jnmblyou.s'ri life, in the Tus. Quaest. v. 3. Cicero substitutes Leon- 
tius, iihiice of tlie Phoenicians, for Ilieron. 
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of i)liilosopliy, when being OBked by Iliero who he was, he 
answered, “ 1 am a looker-on ; for as at the Olympic games 
some come to try for the pnze, otliers to sell, others to meet 
their friends and be merry, but others again come merely as 
spectators, I am one of the latter.” But men ought to kuow 
that in the theatre of human life it is onl}' for God and 
angels to be spectators. Nor could, any clonbfc about this 
matter have arisen in the Church, if a monastic life had been 
merely contemplative and unexercisedan ecclcsiiistical duties, 
— as continual pin-yer, the sacrifice of vows, oblations to God, 
and the writing of theological books, for propagfiting the 
Divino'law — as Moses retired in the- solitude of the mount, 
and Enoch, the seventh from Adam, who, though the Sciipture 
says he walked with God, intimating he was tlit first founder 
of the spiritual life, yeii enriched the Church with a book of 
prophecies cited by St. Jude. But for a mere contemplative 
iife, which terminates in itself and sends out no rays eitlfer 
of heat or light into human society, theology knows it not. 

It also determines the question that has been so vehe- 
mently controverted between the j^chools of Zeno and So- 
crates on the one side, wlio placed felicity in virtue, simple 
•or adorned, and many other sects and schools on the other, 
— as particularly the schools o£the Cyrcaiaics and Epicureans, 
who placed felicity in pleasure thus making virtue a iner(5 
handmaid, without which pleasure could not bo well served. 
Of the same side is also that other school of Epicurus, as on 
the reformed establishment, which declared felicity to be 
nothing but tranquillity ani serenity of mind. With these 
also joined the exploded school of ^yiTho and Heiillus, who 
placed felicity in on absolute exemption from scruples, and 
the allowing no fixed and constant nature of goou and evil, 
but accounting all actions vmtuous oi' vicious, as they pro- 
ceed from the f mind by a pure and undisturbed motion, or 
with aversion and reluctance.^ But it is plain that all things 
of this kind relate to private tranquillity and complacency 
of mind, and by i.o means to the go^ of communion. 

" For an account of these sects, consult Bitter's ** Geschichte der 
Philosophie alter Zeit.”" 

^ This opinion has been revived in the Anabaptist here^, who mea- 
sure everythin!^' by the humours and instincts of the spirit^nd oonatoncy 
or vacillaiion of mith. 
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Again, upon the foundation •above laid we may confute 
the philosjophy ouEpiefetus, which rests ujion sujiposiug feli- 
city placed in things within our p6wcr, lest we should other- 
wise be exposed to fortune ahd contingence,P as if it were not 
much happier to fail of success in just and honourable de- 
signs, when that Mlurc makes for the public good, than. to 
secure an uninterrupted enjoyment of those tilings whic-h 
make only for our private fortune. .Thus Gonsjilvo at the 
head of his army, pointing to Naples, rtobly protcisted he had 
much rather, by iulvaueing^a stop, meet cevtain death, than 
by retiring a step jjroloiig his life. And to this agrec.s the 
wise king, who pronoiuices “ a good conscieiato to bo* a con- 
tinuid feast ;”<! thereby signifying that the consctoiisness of 
good inteiiti(iiis, however unsuccessful, affords a joy more 
real, puix', and agi'ocable to nature, tlfsfti all the other means 
tliat can be furnished, cither tor obtaining one’s desires or 
cpiieting tbe mind. 

It likewise censures that abuse winch prevailed al>out the 
time of Eiiictetus, when philosophy was turned into a cer- 
tain art or ])rot‘ession of ^ife, as if its design were not to com- 
pose and (pilot troubles, but to avoid and remove the causes 
and occasions thereof, whence a particular regimen wius to bt‘ 
entered into for obtaining tlya end, by introducing such a 
kind of health into the mind as was that of Iforodicus in the 
body,*mcaitioued by Aristotle,' whilst he did nothing all his 
life long but take cartf of his health, and therefore abstained 
from nimiborless tilings, wliich almost deprived liim of the 
nso of his body ; yhertios, it mei^were determined to jierform 
the duties of society, th^t*kiiid of bodily health is most 
desirable wliich is able to suffer and support all sorts of 
attacks aiiAl alteration.s. In the same manner, that mind is 
tiTily sound 'and strong wln^h is able to break through 
uumeroAs and ^reat temptations and disorders; whence 
Diogenes seems to have justly commended t!io habit which 
did not warily a1).stain, but coura{;eously sustain,” — which 
could check the HaUigj of the soul on the ^eepest precipice, 
and make it, like a^'well-brokon horse, fito^ and turn at tiic 
sliortest warning. 

Lastly, it reproves that delicacy an(> uns^iablc temper 

P Enchir. Adrian, i. ^ I’rov. xv. 16. ' Kliet. i. G, 10. 

* drtxov dvixov. 8uninia Stoic, riiilos.* 
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observed in some of tho most ancient philosophers of great 
I’opnte, who too effeminately withdrew from civil aiiairs, in 
order to prevent indignitiCo and trouble to themselves, and 
live the more free and unspotted in their own opinions : as 
to which point the resolution of a true moralist should be 
such as Gonsalvo required of a soldier, — dz., “l^ot to weave 
his honour so fine, as for ^ver^thing to catch and rend it.’* 


CHAPTER IT. 

Division of Individwil Good into Active anil Passive. That of Passive 
Good into Conservative and Perfective. Good ot tho Commonwealth 
divided into Geneial and Respective. , 

“We divide individual or self-good into active and passive. 
This difference of good is also found impressed upon the 
nature of all things, but principally shows itself in two appe- 
tites of the creatui'es; viz., — 1. That of '!eJf-i>rcservation and 
defence ; and, 2. That of multiplying and propagating. The 
latter, which is active, seems stronger and more worthy than 
the former, which is passive; for throughout the univei*se 
the celestial nature is the principal agent, and the terrestrial 
the patient ; and in tho pleaacu^s of animals that of genera- 
tion is greater tluin that of feeding; and the Scriptiii’e sjiys, 
“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” And cireu in 
common life, no man is so soft and effeminate, as not to 
prefer the performing and perfecting of anything he had set 
Ills mind u])on before sensual pleasures. The pi'e-emincnce 
of active good is also highly e^falted fi'om tho consideration 
of the state of mankind, which is mortal and subject to for- 
tuno ; for if perpetuity and certainty could be had in human 
pleasures, this would greatly enhance them ; but as the case 
now stands^ w|;ien wc count it a hapxnuess tb die late, when 
we cannot boast of to-morrow, when wo know not what a 
day may bring forth, no wonder if we earnestly endeavour 
after such thinge^ elude the injuries of time : and these can 
be no other tlianXjur* works. Accordingly it is said, ‘‘ Their 
works follow them.”** 

Another co^ssidefable pre-eminence of active good, is given 


4ct8 Ap. XX. 85. 


^ Apoc. xiv. 13. 
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it, and supported by that ibsepdrable affection* of human 
iiature^tho love^of novelty or* variety. But this affection is 
greatly limited in the pleasures.-of the senses, which make 
the graatest part of passive good. To consider how often 
thd same things come over in life, — as mcals^ sleep, and diver- 
sion, — ^it might malic not only a resolute, a wretched, or a 
wise, but even a delicate person wish to dic.*^. But in actions, 
enterprises, and desires, there is a remai'kable variety, which 
we perceive with great plcasui'o, whilst we begin, advance, 
rest, go back to recruit, a^jiroach, obtain, ; whence it is 
truly said, “ That life without pursuit is a vague and hmguid 
tiling;”^ and thi8*hol<|s true both of the wise and .ifri wise 
indif orently. So Solomon says, “ Even a brain-sick man 
seeks to aatisfv his desire, and meddles in everything.”** And 
tlms the most potent princes, who have all things at com- 
mand, yet sometimes choose to pursue low and empty clo- 
sifea, which tliey prefer to the greatest affluence of sensual 
pleasures: thus Nero delighted in the harp, Commodus in 
fencing, Antonins in racing, dsc. So much more pleasing is 
it to Y)e iictive than in possession i 

It must, however, be Veil observed, that active, individual 
good differa entirely from the good of communion, notwith- 
standing they may sometimes coincide; for although tliis 
individual active good often firoduccs works of beneficence, 
which is,a virtue of communion, yet herein they differ, that 
those works are per&rmed by most men, not with a design 
to assist or benefit others, but wholly for their own gratifi- 
cation or honour, as plainly appears when active good falls 
upon anything efintrary to the good of communion; tor that 
gigantic passion wherewifti the great disturbers^ of the world 
are carri^ away, as in the case of 8y11a and others, who 
would rendoi' all tli^r friends happy and all their enemies 
miserable, and ^endeavour tS make the world carry their 
image, which is really warring against heaven*, — ^this passion, 
1 say, aspires to an Active individual good, at least in appear- 

Seneca. ^ Seneca, Epist. xriv. § 23 — 25. ^ * PTov. xxi. 25. 

^ So Barrow, " Sermon iii. on Itedemption.^’ X^ere are some persons 
of that wicked and gigantic disposition, contracted by evil practice, that 
should one offer to instruct them in truth or move them to piety, would 
exclaim with Polyphemus — * 

Hfivtoc €Iq, & Ktiv, fi ri|X69ev fi\q\ovOag, 

”Os fit KtXiai ^ SiicifuVf ^ dXcaa^ai. — Odyss. ix. 273. 
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ancc, thougli it be infinitely *(^erent from the good of com- 
mnnion. ' * 

We divide passive good^into conservative and perfective; 
for cveiything has three kinds of appetite with regard to its 
own individual good, — the first to preserve itself, the second 
to ]>CTfect itself, and the third to multiply and (liffusc itself. 
The lust relates to activb gdod, of which we have spoken 
already; and of the other two the perfective is the most 
excellent; for it is a less matter to preserve a thing in its 
state, and a greater to exalt its nature. But throughout the 
univ(p$e ai-c found some nobler natiues, to the digiiity and 
excellence whfereof inferior ones aspire, as to their origins ; — 
whence the poet ssiid well of mankind, that they have an 
ethereal vigour and a celestial origin 

** IgoeuB est*oUifl vigor et coeledtis origo ;** f 
for the perfection of the human form consists in approaching 
the Divine or angelic nature. Tho corrupt and preposterous 
imitation of this perfective good is the pest of human life, 
and the storm tliat overturns and sweeps away all things, 
whilst men, instead of a true an^ essential exaltation, fly 
with bUiid ambition only to a local one ; f *r as men in sickness 
toss and roll from place to place, as if b> change of situation 
they could get away from the^aaself es, or lly from the disease, 
so in ambition, men burned away with a false imagination of 
exalting their own nature, obtain no more than change of 
place or eminence of post. ' 

Conservative good is the receiving and enjoying things 
agreeable to our nature; this good,jbbough it be the 
most simple and natural, yet of allcpthers it seems the lowest 
and most effeminate. It is also attended with a difference, 
about which the judgment of mankind has been partly un- 
settled and the inquiry partly jieglected ; for the dignity and 
recommendation of the good of fruition or^pleasm'e, as it is 
commonly called, consists either in the reality or strength 
thereof, — ^tlie one bein^ procured by Uniformity, and the 
other by varietyjb The one has a loss qiixture of evil, the 
othei’ a stronger >md* more lively impression of good : wliinh 
of these is the best, is the question ; but whether human 
nature be not cap^ible of both at once, has not been exa- 
mined. 


« See Virgil, ^neid, vi. 730. 
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As for the questioii, it began to be debated between So- 
crates and a So{fhist. Socrates asserted that felicity lay in 
a constant |lbace and tranquillify of mind, but the Sophist 
placed it in great appetite and great fruition. From reason- 
ing they fell to railing, when the Sophist said, the felicity of 
Socrates was the felicity of a, stock or a stone j Socrates, on 
the other hand, said, the felicity of the So}>rust was the feli- 
city of one who is always itcliing t^ul always scratching. 
And both opinions liavc ^their supported for the school 
even of Epicunis, which allowed tliat viftuo greatly con- 
duced to felicity, i» on the side of Socratc^s ; jand if ,this be 
the cj/se, certainly virtfto is more useful in appeasing disor- 
ders than in obtaining desires. The S()])hist*B opinion is some- 
what favour<5l by the assertion abovp mentioned, viz., tliat 
lierfective good is su}icrior to conservative good, because 
every obtaining of a desire seems gradually to perfect nature, 
wliich though not strictly true, yet a circular motion has 
some appearance of a progi*essive one. 

As for the other point, whether human nature is not at 
the same time callable •both of tianquillity and fruition, a 
just determination of it will render the former question un- 
necessary. And do we not often see the minds of men so' 
frapied and disposed, as to be greatly affected with present 
pleasures, and yet quietly suffer the loss of them ? — ^Whence 
that pliiTosophical p^gression, " Use not, that you may not 
wish ; wish not, that you may not fear,” seems an indication 
of a weak, diffident, and timorous mind. And, inileed, most 
doctrines of the philosopl^rs eppear to be too distrustful, 
and to take more core of mankind than the nature of the 
thing re<]mires. Thus they increase the fears of dtmth by the 
remedies they bring against it ; for whilst they make the 
life of niau little mdre than ft preparation and discipline for 
death, it is impossible but the enemy must appear terrible, 
when there is no end of the defenog to be made against him. 
The poet did better for a heathen, who placed the end of 
life among the privileges of nature, — , f 

“ Qui ftpatium vitiB extremum inter munera ponat 
Natures.’’^ 

Thus the philosophers, in ^ cases, endeavour to render 
the mind too uniform and harmonical, without enuring it to 
^ Plato, Gorgias^ i. 492. * Juvenal, Ssit. x. 360. 
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extreme and contrary motions; and the reason seeing to bo, 
that they give themselves up to a private life, free from dis- 
quiet and subjection to others ; whereas men should rather 
imitate the prudence of a lapidary, who, finding a speck or 
a cloud in a diamond, that may be ground out without too 
muoli wiiste, takes it away,, or otherwise leaves it untouched ; 
and so the serenity of the mind is to be consulted without 
impairing its greatnes^** And thus much tor the doctrine of 
self-good. 

The good of Communion, whi^ regards society, usually 
goes by the name of duty, a word that seems more properly 
used of a mind well disposed towards Others; whilst the term 
virtue is used of a mind well formed and composed within 
itself. Duty, indeed, seems at first to be of political consi- 
demtion ; but if thoroughly weighed, it truly i*elates to the 
rule and government of one’s self, not others. And as in 
architecture it is one thing to fiishion the pillars, rafters, add 
other parts of the building, and prepare them for the work, 
and another to fit and join them together, so the doctrine 
of uniting mankind in society differs from that wliich ren- 
ders them conformable and well affected to the benefits of 
’society. 

This part concerning duties is likewise divided into two^ 
— the one treating of the duties of man in common, and the 
other of respective duties, according to the professibn, voca- 
tion, state, person, and degree of particulars.^ The first of 
these, we before observed, has b^n sufficiently cultivated 
and explained by the ancient and later writers. The other 
also has been touched here and ther^ though not digested 
and reduced into any body of scienca* We do not, however, 
except to its being treated piecemeal, as judgiug it the best 
way to write upon this subjeet in se][mrate ports; for who 
will pretend he can justly discourse and define upon the 
peculiar and relative duties of all ordero and conditions of 

^ For the modern writers in this -mj, see Morhof ’s ** Polyhistor/* tom. 
iii. lib. i. "De Philosophise moralis Sci^toribus ;•* and “ StoUii Intro- 
ductio in Historiam laterariam, de Philosophta generatim morali in 
particular, consult Puffendor^ De Officio Hominis and Givis.” Shaw. 

> Thb appears to be sAtempted by Grotiu^ in bis book " Pe Jure Belli 
ac Pacis and by Pnifondorf, in his “ De Jure Naturae et Gentium.” 
See M. Barheyrac’s translation of the latter into French, with annota- 
tions. Shaw. 
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raen?^ But for treatises upon tVis subject, which have no 
tincture of experience, and ai-e only drawn from general and 
scholastic knowledge, they comflionly prove empty and use- 
less performances; ibr though a bystander may sometimes 
sec what escaped the player, and although it be a kind of 
proverb, more botd and true *vfith regard to prince and 
people, “ that a spectator in tho valley takes the best view 
of a mountain,” yet it were greatly <o be wished that none 
but the most expciienced men woulcf write upon subjects of 
this kind; for the contdlnplations of sjfbculative men in 
active matters apj^ear no better to tliose wlio have been con- 
versant in business than the dissertations o( Pliormio upon 
war appeared to Hannibal, who esteemed them but as 
dreams and •dotage. One &ult, however, dwells with such 
as write upon things belonging to *tlieir own office or art, 
viz., that tlicy hold no mean in recommending and extolling 
them. 

In speaking x)f books of this kind, it would indeed bo 
sacrilege in mo to omit mention of yonr Majesty’s excellent 
work on the duty of a king. This work incloses the leading 
treasures of divinity, politics, and ethics^ besides a sprinkling 
oi all other arts ; and 1 am not afraid to pronounce it one of 
the soundest and most pro^ble works 1 have ever read. 
lt*does not swell with the heat of invention, or flag with the 
coldhosf? of negligence. The author is nowhere seized with 
that dizziness whiciMJonfuses his sight of tho main subject, 
and consequently avoids those digressions which, by a sort of 
circuitous mci liyd, descants on matter foreign to tho pur|)osc. 
Il^cither arc its pages disfigured with the arts of rhetorical 
perfumes and paintings, designed rather to please tho reader 
than to ^:orruborate tho argument. But they coutain life 
and spirit, as well as solidity and bulk, couloining excellent 
precepts, adapifld as well to theoretical tiaitl^ as to the expe- 
diency of use and action. The work is also entirely exempt 
from that vice even more censured, and which, if it were 
tolerable, it were so in kings, and in workf on regal majesty, 
viz., that it does not exaggerate the privileges of the crown 
or invidiously exalt their power. For your Majesty has not 
described a king of Persia or Assyria^ shining forth in all 
their pomp and glory, but a Moses and a David, pastors as 
well as rulei's of their pc<jple. Nor can I forget that memor- 
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able sayinpf wbich your IVIajcsty delivered on an important 
]^oint of judicature, — That kings rule by*tlie laws of their 
kingdoms, as God by the laws of nature, and ought as rarely 
to exercise their prerogative, which transcends Law, as God 
exoi*cises his power of working miracles. And in your Ma- 
jesty’s other book on a ft'cc inonarchy, you give all men to 
understand that your Majesty knows- and comprehemis the 
plenitude of the regal power, as well as its limits; I, there- 
fore, have not shrunk from citing tins In^ok as one of the 
best treatises ever published upoh particular and respective 
duties. I can .also assure your Majesty, that had the book been 
a thousand years in existence it wouM not have lost any of 
the praises I have beatow-ed upon it; nor am I prescribed 
by the adage which forbids praise in presenoe ; since this 
rule of decorum applies only to unseasonable and excessive 
eulogy. Surely Cicero, in his excellent oration in defence of 
Marcellus, is only bent upon drawing a picture with singiilfir 
art, of Csesar’a virtues, though in his presence, as the second 
Pliny did for Trajan. But let us proceed with our subject. 

To tills part of the respective duties of* vocations and ptu*- 
ticulor professions belongs another, as a (loetriiie relative or 
’opposite to it, viz., the doctrino 6f cautions, frauds, impos- 
turas, and their vices ; for comuptions and vices are opposite 
to duties and virtues ; not but some mention is already made 
of them in writings, though commonly but cursorily and sati- 
rically, rather tlian seriously and gravely; lor more labour is 
bestowed in invidiously reprehending many gootl and useful 
things in arts and exposing, them to ridicule, than in sepa- 
rating what is corrupt and vicioRS therein fram what is 
sound and serviceable. Solomon says excellently, ** A scomer 
seeks wisdom, and finds it not; but knowledge is e^y to him 
that understands for whoever comes to a science with an 
intent to derive and despise, will doubttbss fmd things 
enough to cavil at, and few to improve by. But the serious 
and prudent treatment of the subject we speak of may be 
reckoned among %he strongest bulwarks <Gf virtue and pro- 
bity ; for as it is fabulously related of the basilisk, that if he 
sees a man first, the man presently dies; but if the man has 
the first glance, he *10118 the basilisk : so frauds, impostures, 
and tricks do not hurt, if first discovered ; but if they strike 
“ ProY. xiv. 6. 
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first, it is then they become* chfn^rons, and not otherwise : 
hence •we are bgholden to Machiavel, and writers of that 
kind, who qpenly and unmiiskod declare what men do in 
fact, and not what they onglit to do;*' for it is impossible to 
joih the wisilom of 'the serjicnt and the innocence of the 
dove, without a pris^’ieus knowledge of the nature of evil ; as 
without this, virtue lies exposed and ungiiai’ded. And far- 
ther, a good and just man cannot correct and amend the 
vicious and the wicked, unless he hai first sf‘ 5 irche<l into all 
tlui depths and dungeons# of wickedness; /or men of a cor- 
rupt and depraved judgment ever suppose that honesty pro- 
ceeds Trom ignoraifte, ty a certain simplicity of manners, and 
is rooted only in a belief of our tutors, instructors, books, 
moral precepts, and vulgar discourse; Avhence, — unless t]u*y 
l)lainly perceive that their perverae #<^^1110118, their corrupt 
and distorted principles, are thoroughly known to those who 
cohort and admonish them as w'ell asn to themselves, — they 
despise all wholesome advice; acc(»rding to that admirable 
saying of Solomon, “ A fool receives not the words of the 
wise, unless thou speakest the very things that are in his 
liesirt.**® And this part of morality, col jerning cautions and 
raspective vice, we set down as wanting, under the name of . 
sober satire, or the insides of things. 

!Po the doctrine of respective duties belong also tho 
mutual duties between husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, a« also the laws of friendship, gratitude, 
and the civil obligations of fraternities, colleges, neighbour- 
hoods, and the like, always understanding that these things 
are to be treated^ not as parts of civil society, in which view 
they belong to politics, but so far as tho minds of pai'ticulars 
.ought to Itf) instructed and disposed to preserve these bonds 
of society. • , 

The (k)ctrine af the good of communion, as well as of self- 
good, treats good not only rimply, but (H>m|)arativGly, and 
thus regards the balancing of duty betwixt man and man, 
case and case, private and public, present and future, <kc., — 

• Perhaps the treatise of Hieron. Cardan "De Arcanis Prudentiie 
Civilis," is a capital pertorniance in this way exposing numerou.s 
tricks, frauds, and stratagems of government, so as to prevent the 
honest-minded from being imposed upon by them. Shaw, 

• Prov. xviii. 2. 
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as we may observe in the cruel conduct of Lucius Brutus to 
his own sons, which by the generality war extolled to the 
skies ; yot another said, ' * 

Infelix, utcunque fereni ea fiicta imnoreB.'*P 
So in the discourse betwixt Brutus, Cassius, and others, as 
to the coiispirticy against. -C^sar, the question wjis artfully 
introduced whether it were lawful to kill a tyrant; 4 the 
c;ompany divided in tbeir opinions about it, some saving it 
was laAvful, and that slavery was the greatest of evils ; oihei-s 
denying it, and asserting tyranny to be less destructive than 
civil war; whilst a third kind, as if followers of Epicurus, 
made it an unworthy thing that wisb men should endanger 
tliemselvcs for fools. But the cases of comparative duties 
are numerotis, among, which this question frequently occurs, 
whether lustice may bo strained for tho safety of ones coun- 
try, or the like considerable good in futuro ? as to which 
Jason the Thessalian used to say, Some things must be doiie^ 
unjustly, that many more may be done justly. But the 
answer is ready, — Present justice is in our power, but of 
futuro justice we have no secuiity^ let men puraue those 
things which are good and just at present, and leave futurity 
’to Divine providence.* And thus much for tho doctrine of 
tlie image of good.* «« 


CnAPTER III. 

Tl)e Culture of the Mind divided into the Knowledge of CbaiacteriAtic 
Dif&rences of Afit^efcions, of Kornedies and Cures.*' Appendix relating 
to the Harmony between the Pleasures^f the Mind and die Body. 

We next proceed to the cultivation of the mind, without . 
which the preceding part of morality is no more than an 

^ Virg. ASn. vi. 823. 'i ^mb. Lifo Biut. 

' Plutarch, Moral. Pnee. Gerend. Beip. i. 24. 

■ Such was the pretext 6f Titus Quintiun • Plaminius, who, per- 
ceiving that the Aqhaean loa^e, by which all the Grecian states were 
associated in one grand confederation, imposed the principal obstacle to 
the arms of Borne, deceitfully alleged that his sole design was to free 
each individual state from die thraldom of one dominant power, and 
leave it to tho action of its own laws. The sequel sliowed, however, that 
his policy was only an exemplification of the old frble, for the untying 
die bundle w.as immediately followed by the subjugation of each 
community. £d^ 
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image beautiful statue, without life or motion. Aristotle 
expressly acknowlljclges as much,— “ It is, therefore, neces- 
saiy,” says h^, “ to speak of virtub, what it is, and whence it 
])roGecds ; for it were in a manner useless to know virtue, 
and yet be ignorant of the ways to acquire her.”® Concern- 
ing virtue, thcrefortf, we must ascoi*tain both what kind it is 
and by what means it may be acquired; for w^* desire a know- 
ledge of the "thing itself and the manner of procuring its 
l)l(‘.isares.** And though he has more tlian once repeated the 
same thing, yet himself do8s not pursue it.* And so Cicero 
gives V- as a high ^sonimendatlon to the younger Cato, that 
iie embraced philosopliy, not for the stikc oi disputing, as 
most do, but of living philosophically.® And though at pre- 
sent few liav» any gi’cat regard to the cultivation and dis- 
cipline of the mind and a regular eSurse of life, as Seneca 
phrases it, — De partibus vit^e quisque deliberat, de summa 
#ehio,”<* — whence this part may appear superfluous, yet wo 
cannot be persuaded to leave it untouched, but rather con- 
clude with the aphorism of Hippocrates, that those who 
labour under a violent disease, yet seem insensiblo of their 
pain, are disordered in their mind. And men in this case 
want not only a method of cure, but a pai^icular remedy, to 
briqg tlieiil to their s(mses. I4any one shall object, that the 
cure of the mind is the office of divinity, we allow it ; yet 
nothing Excludes moral philo.sophy from the train bf theo- 
logy, whereto it is as a prudent and faithful hand-maid, 
attending and administering to all its wants. But though, 
as the Psalmist ^observes, the eyes of the maid are per- 
petually waiting on the hsnda of the mistress,”® yet doubtless 
many things must be left to the care and judgment of the 
servant. iSo ethics ought to be entirely subservient to theo- 
logy, and olfcdi^t tb the paecepts thereof, though it may 
still contain ma^ wholesome and useful inst^uctionB within 
its own limits. And therefore, when Ve consider the 
excellence of this part of morality, we cannot but greatly 
wonder it is not •hitherto reduced to a body of .doctrine, 
vriiich we are obliged to note as deflcient ; and shidl there- 
fore give some sketch for supplying it. 

And firsfc, as in all cases of practicel^ we must hero dis- 

” Eth. Mag. ad init. ^ Mag. Moral. 1. * Juv. Muraen. xxx. 62. 

** EplsL Ixxi. § 1. ” Peal, exxii. 3. 
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tinguifsh tlie things in our power, and those that are not : 
for the one may be altered^ whilst’ tlie other can only be 
applied. Thus the farmer has no command over the natiu*e 
of the soil, or the seasons of the yeai: ; noi* the physician 
over tlie constitution of the patient, or the variety of acci- 
dents. In the cultivation, of the mind, and the cure of its 
diseases, there Are three tiling to be considered ; \iz., 1. the 
different dispositions ; 2. the affections ; and 3. the reme- 
dies : answering in physio to the con^itution, the distemper, 
and the medicii^cs. And of thdso three, only the last is in 
our power. Yet we ought as carefully ^o inquire into the 
things that are not in our power, as into those that are; 
because a clear and exact knowledge thereof is to be made 
the foundation of the doctrine of remedies, iiucrder to their 
more commodious and succe^ful apidication. For clothes 
cannot be made to lit, unless measure of the body be first 
taken. 0 

The first article, therefore, of the culture, of the mind, will 
regard the different natures or dispositions of men. But 
hero we speak not of the vulgar pijonensities to virtues and 
vices, or perturbations and passions, but of such as ai'e more 
internal and radical. And I cannot sometimes but wonder 
that this particular should so generally negleotod hy the 
writers both of morality and politics; whereas it might 
afford great light to both these sciences. In astrologic'al tra- 
ditions, the natures and dispositions of men are tolerably dis- 
tinguished according to the infiuences of the planets ; whence 
some are said to be by nsiture formed for contemplation, 
others for politics, others for wltr,^ ckc. So, likewise, among 
the poets of all kinds, we everywhere find charac^rs of 
natures, though commonly drawn with excess, and exceeding 
the limits of natmre. And this subject of ‘the different 
characters of dispositions is one of tjiose things wherein the 
common discourse of men is wiser than books — a thing 
which seldom happens. But much the best matter of all for 
such a treatise may be derived from thea.more prudent his- 
torians ; and not so well from elogies or panegyrics, which 
are usually written soon after the death of an illustrious per- 
son, but much mtker from a whole body of history, as often 
as such a person appears : for such an interwoven account 
gives a better description than panegyric. And such ex- 
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aniples we have in Livy, of and Cato ; in Tacitus, 

of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero ; in lierodian, of Septimius 
Sevcrus ; in Philip de Comines, of Lewis tlie Eleventh ; in 
Guicciardine, of Ferdinand of Spain, the Kini»eror Maximilian, 
Pope Leo, and Pope Clement. For those writers liaving the 
image of the person to be described constantly before them, 
scarce ovar mention ayy of their jicts, but at the same time 
introduce softiething of their natures* 180, likewise, some 
relations which wo lia\p scon of the cdkiclavos at Home give 
very exact chai-actors of the cardimils : the letters of 

ambassadors do of ^le conns(dlors of j)riiicos. iiOfc, therefore, 
an accurate and full treatise be wrote upon this fertile and 
copious subject. Hut wo do not mean, that those charactei*s 
should be Uttgeived in ethics as perfect civil images, but 
rather as outlines, and fii*st draught* *of the iimiges them- 
selves, Avliich, being variously conipouii<lcd and mixed ono 
among anotlnjr, afford all kinds of portraits. So that an 
artidcial and accurate dissection may be made of men’s minds 
and natures, and the secret disposition of each particular 
man laid open, that, fr(jm a knowledge of the whole, the 
precepts coiiccrmiig the cures of the mind may be more 
rightly fofcned.f 

And not only the charactera^of dispositions impressed by 
natdre should be receivc<l into this treatise, but those also 
which' are otherwise imposed upon the mind by tho sex, ago, 
country, state of ho^th, make of body, &c. And again, 
those which proceed from fortune, as in princes, nobles, com- 
mon peo])le, the rich, the poor, ipagistmtes, the ignorant, the 
liappy, the niiscrablo, (kc* IThus we sec Plautus makes it a 
kind of miracle to find an old man boncliceut. 

“ r>riii;'nitas qiiidem hujus oppiclb ut ailoleHCcntuli est.”* 

And St.^ Paul, c^mauding a« severity of discipline towards 
the Cret'ans, accii^s the temper of that nation from the poet : 

^ Comparn "Les Caractferea des Pasaioni,” par M. de la Chambre, ed. 
Amat. 1G;jS; M. Clannont, ''De Conjectanilia latentibus Animi AfFecti- 
bus/* reprinted by Coifrin^us ; "K'euheuBiiTheatram Ingenii humani, 
aeu de Honiiniim cognoseenda Indole et Animi Socrotis,’* 1633 ; Mr. 
Evelyn’s digression concerning Physiognomy, in his Discourse of Medals ; 
" Lcs Car;lct^res de Theopbraate, avec lea Mosura de ce Sidcle/* par 
M. de la BruylTe, 1/00. " Stollii Introductio in Historiam Litcra- 

riam.” p. 823. See also more to this purpose above, sect. iv. £d. 

« Miles Gloiiosus, act 3, sc. i. v. 89. 
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“Tlie Cretans are always liars, beasts, .and slow bellies.” 
Sallust notes it of the temper* of kings, j^liat it is frequent 
with them to desire contradictories : — “ Plerunique regiie 
voluntates, ut vehementes sunt.; sic mobiles, ssepeque ipsas 
sibi adversae.”* •'Tacitus observes, that honours and digrii- 
tics commonly change the temper of mapklnd for the worse.” 
** Solus Yespasianus mutatus in melius.’^ Pindar remarks 
that “a sudden flush ojp good fortune generally 'Enervates and 
slackens the mind.” . 

Snnt qul ^giuua felicitatem .jonooquere non possunt.”* 

The psalmist intimates, that it is easier to hold a mean in 
the height, than in the increase of fortune: — ‘If riches 
fly to thee, set not thy heart upon them.”"* It is tnie, 
Aristotle, in his Bhetorics, cursorily mentigi^lS some such 
observations; and do others up and down in their 
writings ; but they were never yet incorporated into moral 
philosophy, whereto they principally belong, as much, as 
treatises of the difference of the soil and glebe belong to 
agriculture, or discourses of the diflerent complexions or 
liabits of the body to medicine. The thing must, therefore, 
be now procured, unless we would imitate the rashness of 
empirics, who employ the sanie remedies in all djjpeases and 
constitutions 

Next to this doctrine of characters follows the doctrine of 
affections and perturbations, which, ^we observed vJDove, are 
the diseases of the mind. For as the ^ancient politicians said 
of democracies, that “ the people were like the sea, and the 
orators like the wind ;” so it may be truly said, that the 
nature of the mind would be imruffled and uniform, if‘ the 
affections, like the winds, did not disturb it. And here,* 
again, we cannot but remember that Aristotle, who wrote so 
many books of ethics, should^ never iu'eat of the affections, 
which ai-e a principd branch thereof ; aad yet has given 
them. a place in his Khetorics, where they come to bo but 
secondarily considered for his discourses of pleasure and 
l^ain by no means answer the ends of , such a treatise, no 
more than a discourse of light and splendour would give the 
doctrine of particular colours : for pleasure and pain are to 

^ Epist. Tit. i. 12. Jugurtha, i. 50, ^ Hist. i. 5S, towards the end. 

* Or, K€iTaTrtyf/ai /leydp d\€ov oiie idvpaffOij. — Olyrap. i. 55. 

Psalm Ixi. 11. " See b. ii. and ct. £th. Nic. ii. 4, 1. 
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particuliMi* anbction», as light m ^iolours. The Stoics, so far 
as luaj^be conjectured /rom wliat we have left oi them, cul- 
tivated this subject better, yet they rather dwelt upon sub- 
tile definitioAs than gave any full and copious treatise upon 
it. • We iUso find a- low sliort clegsmt pieces upon some 
theaficctioiis; as upon anger, ialsc modesty, and two or three 
more ; but to say the truth, the pt»ets and liistorians are the 
principal teachei'S of this science ; for they coininoidy paint 
to the life in what particular mannfi^* the alfectionH are to 
be inlscd and infiamoch anc^ how to be soothed and laid ; how 
tliey ovc to be checked and restrained frffln breaking into 
action ; how tliey* discover themselves, though suppressed 
and smothered ; what d) aerations they have ; what turns they 
take ; how they mutually intermix ; and how they ojiposo 
eacli other, m*. Among which, tho l^ti^cr is of extensive use 
ill moral and civil afiairs ; I moan, how far one passion may 
regulate another, and how they employ each other’s assist- 
ance to conquer some one, after the manner of hunters ami 
fowlers, who take beast with beast, and bird with bird; 
which man, perliaps, without such assistance, could not so 
easily do. And upon tliia foundation rests that excellent 
and universal use of rewards and punishments in civil life." 
For the^ are the supports of states, and suppress all tlu*‘ 
oth^jr noxious aflcctions by tluisc two predominant ones, fear 
and hope. And, as in civil government, one faction fre- 
quently firidles and governs another^ the case is the same in 
the internal goveriinieiit of tho mind.P 

We come now to those things which are within our own 
power, and work upon thc^mind, and affect and govern the 
will and the appetite ; Vhence they have great eillcacy in 
altering the manners. And here phrosopbers should dili- 
gently inquire into the powers and energy of custom, exer- 
cise, habit, ediuj^tidi, example, imitalioii, emulation, com- 
pany, friendship, praise, reproof, exhortatkm, reputation, 

^ Seo Butler’s Analogy/’ chap, on refranls and puni^ments. 

^ Bee Lselius Peregi'iiius dc noscondis et emendandis Animi Aifec- 
tionibus,” ed. Lipsi88,*1714 ; “Placcius de !(ypo Medicinse nioralis;*’ 
M. Pemult, De I’Usa^ dea Passions/* 166S ; Johan. Francisc. 
Buddaeus de Morbis menlls humanse, de i^nitate mentis humanse, et do 
Kemediis morborum, quibua mens laborat/’ in liis Elementa Philoso- 
phiae Practical,” lib. de Pbilosophia morali, sect. iii. cap. 3, 4, fi. 
See ** StolUi Introdact. in Histoxiam Literariam/* pp. 818, 814. &iaw. 
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laws, bocjks, studies, &c . ; ft)r those arc the things which reign 
in men’s morals. Jiy these agents the mind is fbrnfed and 
subdued ; and of these ingredients remedies arc prepared, 
which, so far as human ineams can reach, convince to the 
preservation and recovery of the health of the mind. 

To give an instance or two in custom and hnbit, the oi»i- 
iiioii of Aristotle seems harrow and careless, wliich asserts 
that “ custom has no^ jK)wcr over those actions whicii are 
natural using this* example, that if a stone be a thousand 
times thrown up into the air, yeif it will acquire no tendency 
to a spontaneous ascent. And again, tliat by often seeing 
or heating, wd see and hear never the bettor.” For though 
this may hold in some things, where nature is absolute, yet 
it is otherwise in things where nature admits ^ij\teusiou and 
remission in a certain' latitude. He might have seen, that a 
strait glove, by being often drawn uj»uti the hand, will 
become easy; that a stick, by use ami contimiauee, will 
acquire and retain a bend contrary to its natural one ; that 
the voice, by exercise, becomes stronger and more sonorous ; 
that heat and cold grow more tolcrqble by custom, A:c. And 
these two lost examples come nearer to the point than those 
he has produced. 13e this as it will, the Jiiorc certain he had 
found it that viiiiiies and vices depended upon liabit, the 
more he should have endeavoured to prescribe rules mow 
such habits were to be acquired or left off ; since ^inrncrous 
precepts may bo formed for the pnidbnt directing of exer- 
cises, as well those of the mind as the body. Wo will here 
mention a few of them. 

And the first shall be, that frt»m^thc beglhning we beware 
of imposing both more difficult, and more sui)crficial tasks 
than the thing requires. For if too great a burilcii be laid 
upon a middling genius, it blupts tlio cheerful si3irit of hope ; 
and if upon a confident one, it raises an ofhnion, from which 
he promises himself more than he can perform, which leads 
to indolence; and in bbth cases the experiment will nut 
answer expectation. And this always dejects and confounds 
the mind. But if the tasks are too light, a great loss is 
sustained in the amount of the progress. 

Secondly, to procMre a habit in the exercise of any faculty, 
let two seasons be ju’iucipally observed ; the one when the 
*1 Nicojii. Kth. ii. last ch. 
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mind is best, and the other yflieto it is worst disposed for 
busindiss ; that by the? foi’mer, the greater despatch may bo 
made ; and Jby the latter, the obstructions of the mind may 
be borne down with a sti^mions application ; whence the 
intermediate times slide away the more casWy and agreeably. 

The third examfile shall be the precept which Aristotle 
ti’ansiently mentions viz., to* endeavour our utmost agfiiiist 
tliat whereto wo are strongly impelied by nature ; thus, as 
it were, rowing against the stream, * 01 * l3ondiug a crooked 
stick the contrivry way, in^rder to bring i1# straight.' 

A fourth precept may be founded on this sure principle ; 
that the mind is easier, and more agreeably- drawn on to 
those things which are not pi-inci])ally intended by the 
operator, bvi* concpicred or obtained without premeditated 
design, because our natiu'e' is such, ift*in a maimor hates to 
be commanded. There are many, other useful precepts for 
the regulating of custom j and if custom bo prudently and 
skiliully introduced, it really becomes a second nature ; but 
if unskilfully and casually treated, it will be but the ai>e ot 
nature, and imitate notliiiig to the life, or awkwardly, and 
with deformity. 

So, with regard to books, studies, and influence over our. 
manners, there are numcrouj useful rules and directions. 
Onb of the fathers, in great severity, calleil poetiy the devil’s 
wine-; as indeed it begets many temptations, desires, and 
vain opinions. And^lt is a very prudent saying of Aristotle, 
deserving to be well considered, that “ young men are im- 
pro^ier hearers of moral philo^phy,”* because the heat of 
their pa.ssions iff not ych aliay^ and tempered by time and 
experience. And t(t say the truth, the reason why the 
excel IcnUwri tings and moral discourses of the ancients have 
so little cflect upon tfur lives jmd manners, seems to be, that 
they are not us Jtlly read by men of ripe ago and judgment, 
but wholly left to unexperienced youtlis and Children. And 
arc not young men much less fit politics than for ethics, 
before they arc wejl seasoned with religion, <ind the doctrines 
oj^ morality and civility 1 For being, jwllaps, depraved and cor- 
rupted in their judgment, they are apt to^ think that moral 
differences are not real and solid ; but that all things are to 
be measured by utility and success. Thus the poet said, 

^ Nicom. Etli. ii. 95, towards the end. • Nic. £th. i. 15. 
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“ Successful villauy is caliecl .virtue” — “ rros]>cnini et folix 
seel us, virtus vocatiir.” ® An<l a^aiu, ' " Ilia cruceui pretiuni 
scelciis tulit, hie diademi”'^ The poets, irulced, speak 
in this manner satirically, and through iiidigiuition ; hut 
some books of 'j[)olltics suppose the siimo ]iosi lively, and 
in earnest. For Machiavel is pleased toisi^y, “ if (.’lesar had 
beoii conquered; he would have become more o»liv)Us than 
Catiline as if there -yas no dillerenco, excopf in point of 
fortune, betwixt a fuiy made up of hint and blood, and a 
noble spirit, of aU natuml men tlie most to be aibuired, but 
for Ms ambition. And hence wo sec how nceessiiry it is for 
men to* bo fully instnicted in monil .doctrines and religious 
duties, before they proceed to politics. For those bred up 
from their youth in the courts of princes, and-^he midst of 
civil affairs, caoi scarce ever obtain a sincere and internal 
]>robity of manners. Again, caution also is to be used even 
in moral instructions, or at bust in some of them, lest nii;!! 
sliould theiico become stubborn, arrti^ant, and unsociable. 
So Cicero says of Cato : “ The divine and excellent qualities 

see in him are his own ; but the ho sometimes fails 
in are all derived, not from nature, but his instruct cl’s.” * 
•Tliere are many other axioms and directions coneeming the 
things which studies and boo^s beget in the minds of men ; 
for it is true that studies enter oiu* manners, and so do con- 
versation, reputation, the laws, &a • ' 

But there is anf)thcr cure of the mind, which seems still 
more accumte and elaborate than the rest ; dtq)endiiig upon 
this foundation, that the minds of all men aie, at certain 
times, in a more perfect, and at oth*us in a more depraved 
state. Tho design of this cure is, tln^refore, to improve the 
good times, and expunge the bad.’ TJiere are two ’ ])ractical 
methods of fixing the good tbnes ; vizu^ 1. deteVmincd reso- 
lutions ; and 2. observances or exercises ; which ard not of 
so much signi^cancy in themselves, as because they conti- 
nually keep tlie mind in Its duty. There are also two wajrs 
of expunging the bad times ; viz., by somp kind of redemj)- 
tion, or expiation of what is past, and a new regulation of 
life for the futura But this pai*t belongs to religion, whereto 

• Seneca, Hero, JF^.* v. 251. “ Juv. Sat. xiii. 105. 

* Pro L. Mura^na, 39. 
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• • • 

iiiora^ philosophy ii^ .as we said before, the genuine hand- 
maid. • 

We will*therelore conclude these georgics of the mind 
with that remedy which ot all others is thi\ shortf^st, noblest, 
and most eilhctual for lorming the mind to virtue, ami 
jilacing it near a •state ot ppiteciion ; viz., tliat we choose 
and propose to ourselves just and virtuous ends of our lives 
and actions, yet such as wo have iu*§oii\e degree the faculty 
oi obtaining. For ii thc^ ends of our actions are good ami 
virtuous, and the resolutions of our mind tor- obtaining ilieiii 
fixed and constant, the mind wdll directly mould and torm 
itself at once to all kiflds of virtue. And this is certainly an 
operation resemhling the works of nature, whilst the otliers 
above lueniioncd seem only manujjl Thus the statuary 
linisbes ouly tliat part ot the figure upon which his liaiid is 
employed, without meddling with the others at tliat tirm‘, 
\fhjcli fvre still but unfashioiied marble; whereas nature, ou 
the coiitraiy, when she works upon a flower or an animal, 
forms the rudiments of all the parts at oucc.sr So when 
virtues arc aecpiired by habit, whilst c endeavour at tem- 
perance, we make but little advances towards fortitude or 
the other virtues; but when we are once entirely devoted to’ 
jusji^nd honourable ends, whatever the virtue be which 
those ends recommend and direct, wo shall find ourselves 
r<*ady ili&posed, ontl oussessed of some propensity to obtain 
and express it. And this may be that state of mind wliicli 
Aristotle excellently describes, not as virtuous, but divine.* 
'His words are Jbhese : — Wo may contrast liumanity with 
that viitue wliich i.s abbve it, as being heroic and divine.” 
And a little farther tni : — “ For as savage creatures are in- 
capable df vice or virtue, so is the Deity.” For the divine 
state is above vij^tuCf, which k only the absence of vice. So 
Pliny proposes the virtue of Trajan, not as ai^ imitation, but 

'f Harvey, who waa Bacon’d physiciifti, and tho most celebraterl 
anatomist of his day, contradicts this doctrine, n^rming that nature 
operates like man by production and claboratipn oi x>arts. Ed, 

JEumanit'iti autein consentaneum est opponere earn ^uie supra 
huinanititem est heroicam sive divin.ini virtutem ; ” and a little after, 
** Nam ut feras neque vitium neque virtus est, hitfneque Dei : sed hie qui- 
dem status altius quiddam virtuto est, illo aliud quiddam a yitio.*’ — 
Nic. Ethics, vii. 1. Ed, 
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jis an example of the dmne virtue, when he says, “ Men 
iH i-d make no other pray.ers to the gods? than that they 
would be hut as good and* pro^ntioiis to morals as Trajan 
w-as.”" But tins savours of the profane arrogance of the 
lieathcns, who grasped at shadows larger than tlie life. The 
Cliiistian religion comes to. the point, by impressing charity 
u])uu the mimls of men ; which is most appositely called the 
bt)nd of perfection,^ because it ties up and hukens all tf.e 
virtues together. Anct it was elegantlj'' said by IVIcnander ot 
sensual love, whii!;h is a bad imitation of the divine, that it 
w.'is a better tutor for human life than a l^fb-Landed sophist 
intimating that the grace of carriage is» better foniUMl by love 
than by an awkward preceptor, whom he calls left-handed, as 
he cannot by all his operose rules and prcccptr^ form a man 
so dexterously and expeditiously, to value himselt justly, and 
behave gracefully, as love can do. So, without doubt, if the 
mind be possessed with the fervour of true charity, ho will 
rise to a higher degree of perfection than by all the doctrine 
of ethics, which is but a sophist compan'd to charity. And 
as Xenophon well observed,® whilst the other passions, 
though they raise the mind, yet distort and discompose it by 
'their ecstasies and excesses ; whilst love alone, at the same 
time composes and dihites^t^.; so all other human endow- 
monts which we admire, whilst they exalt and enlar^ *our 
nature, are yet liable to extravagance : but of chafity alone 
there is no excess. The angels aspiring to be like God in 
power, tiunsgressed and fell : " 1 will ascend, and be like the 
Most Pligh and man aspiring to be like Gpd in knowledge, 
transgressed and fell : “ Ye shall 6e gods, knowing good and 
evil : ” but in aspiring to be like God in goodness or charity, 
neither man nor angel can or shall transgi'ess. N&y, we are 
invited to an imitation of it : V Love your ^enemies ; do good 
to those that l^te you ; pray for those thsJt’ despitciully use 
and jHirsecute you ; that ye may be the children of your 
Father, which is in .^•heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise 
upon the good aiid u^on the evil, and sends his ruin upon the 
/|ust and upon the unjust.”® And thus we conclude this part 
of moral doctrine, relating to the georgics ot the mind. 

So in the archetype of the Divine nature— the heathen 

• PAueg. Ixxiv. § 4 and 5 . ^ Colos. iii. * Cyropsdia. 

* Ifla. xiv. 14. • Matt. v. 44. 
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religion, — the words “ Optimus*mAximiis,” and the Scripture 
pronounces the mercy of God to be above all his works.*' 

We liavo«now concluded tlutt portion of nioriils which 
a|ipcrtaius to the georgics df the mind ; and should any one 
imagine, in reading the dilferent parts oi this science which 
we have already handled, that. p,ll our labour consists in 
uniting into one digi'st of the sciences all that lias Ixjen 
neglected by other writers, and that such a work is at best 
only supplying what is clear and eviifent,, and (*asily arriveil 
at by rellection, let him ft*eely enjoy Jiis fulgruent; but at 
the same time 'we# beg liim to keep iu mind oiir lirst asser- 
tion, that we sought iif these researches, iu.»t the flmirisli and 
ornament of things, but their use and verity. He may also 
recall the a.^ieiit j)arable ot the Two jJates of Sleeii : — 

“ Sunt geininas Sornni Portae, qu£*um altera fertur 
Cornea, veris iacilia clatur exitiis umbris: 

• Altera, oandeiiti periecta nitons elephatiio ; 

8cd fiilsiv ad creluin mittunt insomnia maiics.*’s 

A gate of ivory is indeed very stately, but true dreams pa-^s 
through the gate of honi. 

There might, however, be added, byway of appendix, this 
obseiwation, that there is a ccivtain relation and congi’uity. 
ibund between the gooil of the mind and the good of tlie 
])odyf Por as the good of the body consists in, — 1. TJealtli; 
2. Comolincs.s; 3. Strength; and, 4. Pleasure; — so the good 
of the mind, considefed in a moral light, tends to render it, 
— 1. sound ami calm; 2. graceful; 3. strong and agile for 
all the offices of life ; and, 4, j[)ossessf‘.d of a constant quick 
.sense of plciusdVe and ^loble satisfaction. But as the four 
former excellencies are seldom found together in the body, 
so are the four latter seldom found together in the rnind.^* 
For it is evident th^t many are full ot wit and conmge, with- 
out being eitbc/ calm or ^egant in their deportment, or 
beautiful in their x>crson; others again poftess an elegant 

• 

^ Eccles. xviii. 12. » "Virg. 893. 

This doctrine of the georgics of the mind is expressly endeavonreil 
tolje supplied by Professor AVesenfeid, in tlm (>ooks he entitles ** Arnold! 


give 

torum." Mens. August, 1698. See also ** Joan. Franc. Brudens de 
Cultura Ingeniorum,” ed. Hahe, 1699. iihaw. 
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and fine deportment, and eschew honesty and justice ; 
others again have pure minds, but without any qualihcfltions 
lor tho business of lifo;‘ dthers who perchanac unite all 
these three qualities, possess a sidleii humour of stoical sad- 
ness and stuiudit/, — they practise virtue, but refuse to enjoy 
its pleasures 5 and if pcrchanco ol tliesa qualities two or 
threo are sometimes found together, ^t seldom ii ever hap- 
pens that all four can«bc met with in the sdme 
And thus wo havo^ filliped that principal branch of human 
philosophy, whicb considers man ^t oi society, and as con- 
sisting oi a body and a souL ^ 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


CHAPTER L 

Civil Knowledge divided into the Art 04 Conveimtion, the Art of 
Negotiation, and the Art of 'State Policy, 

* There goes an old tradition, excellent King, that mni^ 
Grecian philosophers liad a %lemu meeting before the ar$ 
btissadot of a foreign prince where each endeavoured *t<> 
show ids partS) that tho ambassarior fnight have sennewhat 
to I'elato of the Grecian wisdom ; but oife among tlie number 
kept silence, so' that the ambassador, turning to him, asked, 
“ But what have you to say, tliat I may repoi*t it 1” He an- 
swered, “ Tell your king that yoif hare foimcf one among tho 
Greeks who knew how to he silent.”® Indeed, I had forgot 
in this compendium of arts to insert the art of sileiRse. For 
us we iu-e now soon to be led, the coun^of the work, to 
treat tho subject of government ; and knovmg that I wnto 
to a king who is so perfect a master of this science since his 
infancy, and being also fiiindful of tho ‘high office I hold 
under your Majesty, we thought we could snot have a better 
occasion for putting tho art of silence in practice.^ Cicero 

^ Mirabeau expre^ed^ilie same sentiment with his usual felicity. 
Energy of character is scarcely ever found except in union with violent 
tcmpeiaineiits. The wdeked only are active. £d, • Plut. Moral. 

^ The author here makes a compUnxent of hia ^ence to King James, 
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• * 

makes mention not only of an. art? but even of an clo(iuciice 
to be found in siienoc ] ancl i-elates in an epistle to Atticns, 
how once in»convors4ition he mutle use of this art : “Ou tliis 
occasion,” says he, “ J assnidod a part of your eloquence ; for 
I said nothin w.” And I^iiidar, who j}ecu*liarly strikes the 
mind uiicxpcctcdl>«witli some shprt surprising sentence, has 
this among the rost«: '^Things unsaid liilvo sometimes a 
gi*eater ctiect than sahl.” And, therefore, I have deterniimal 
cither to be sUent u^n tliis subject* or, , what is next to it, 
very concise. ^ • 

Civil knowledge .turns upon a subject of all otliers the 
most iminei'scd in luatlter, and therefore very diflicult to re- 
duce to axioms. Ami yet there arc sonfe' things that ease 
the diiiicultyi For, 1. os Cato said, th<n.t the lloiuans were 
like sheiqi, easier to drive in the fldbli than single' so in 
this respect the oilicc of ethics is in some dogre(» more iliitb 
cTdt than that of politics.^ 2. Again, ethics endeavours to 
tinge and furnish the mind with internal goodness, wiiilst 
civil doctnne requires no more than crtcmal goodness, whi<;h 
is sutticient for societ)%^ Whence' it often happens, that a 
reign may be good and the times bad. Thus- we sometimt.s 
ind in sacred hi.stoiy, when mention is made of good and 
^^us kings, that the people l>iul not yet turned their hearts 
to the Lord God of theii^ fathers. And therefore,^ in t)ji.s 
rc'spect Msf), ethics lias the harder task. 3. States are moved 
slowly, like machines, and with difficulty ; and con.seqiiently 
not soon pat out of order. For, as in Egypt, the seven 
years of pleutv supjdiiHl the seven years of famine so in 
governments, ^e goodVe^ilation of funner times will not 
presently suifer the errora of the succeeding to prove destruc- 
tive. Bift the resolutions and manners of particular {lersons 
arc more suddei^y/subvertejl ; and this, in the last place, 
bears Kard upon ethics^ but ffivours politics. ^ 

ddeming it impertinent to tpeak of the iltts of empire, to one who knew 
them 80 well ; but the true reason appears to he, that he thouj^ht it 
improper to reveal life injsteries oi state. 1 ^ bdow, sect. zxv. £d, 

• ® IMut. Cato. 

^ Hence there ought to be a due difference preserved betwixt ethics 
and politics, though many writers seem to nix them together ; suid 
form a promiscuous doctrine ot the law of nature, morality, poliry, and 
religion together ; as pnrtioulariy certain scriptural ca 8 Ui;stri, and poll- 
ticai divines. S/iaw, 
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(yivil knowledge lias tfireo parts, suitable to tlie^tliree 
priridfial acts of society ; viz., 1. Conversation ; 2. Business ; 
and 3. Govermneiit. For there we three kinds good that 
men desire to prt^ciire by civil society ; viz., l.'Refagc from 
solitude ; 2. Assistance in tlic affairs of life ; and 3. Protection 
against injuries. And thus tjiere are tBree kinds of pru- 
dence^ very different, and frequently# separated from each 
other ; viz., 1. l*rudctyib in couveimtion ; 2. Prudence in 
business ; 3. Prudence in goveminent.^ 

Ooiivei’wition, sih it ought not to oe over affected, much less 
should it bq slighted ; since a prudent conduct therein not 
only cxjiresses ascertain ^'aoeitdness fh men’s manners, but 
is also of great assistance in the commodious despatch both of 
public ami private bugipess. For as action, tlmugh an ex- 
ternal thing, is so essential to an orator as to be preferred 
before the other weighty and more internal ^nrts of that art, 
so conversation, though it consist but of externals, is, if not 
the principal, at least a capital thing in the man of business, 
and the pmdent management of af^rs. What etfeci the 
countenance may have, appears fiHKn the precept of the 
poet, — Contradict not your words by your look,” — 

** Ncc vultn destrao verba tuo.”^ 

For a nian may absolutely cAiicel and betray the force* of 
speech by his countenance. And so may actions th^iselves, 

* From a mixture of these three parte of civil d» ctriiie, tliere has of 
late been formed a now kind of doctrine, which they call by the n.ame 
of civil prudeiiCQ. Thi^ doctrine has been principally cultivated among 
the Gennaoe ; though hitherto caitied to no great length. Hermannus 
Oonriiigius has dwelt upon it at Consulmlflc length, in his book Be 
Civili f rudeiitia,” pubibihed in the year 10G2 ; atui Christian 'rhomaaius 
has treated it excellently in the little pieco entitled, I'rimte Linete 
de .luro-conaulturum Prudeiitia Consultatoria,*[ &c., first published in 
the year 1705, but tlie third edition, Vitb notcii, ixftI712. The Jieads it 
eonsiders, are, l;.“de Prudentia in genere;” 2. **de Prudentia con- 
sultatoria 3. ** do Prudentia Juris-consultorura 4. “ de Prudentia 
cousuloudi intuitu actionum pfoprionim ;** 5. ** de Prudentia dirigendi 
actiones proprias in <ponverMatione qiiotidiana 6. de Prudentia in 
conVersatume selecta;’* 7% de Phidentia intuitil^^ietatnni domesti- 
Ciirum 8. *'dQ Prudentia' in societate civili and 9. <*de Prudentih 
alios et :dils cpnsulendi.*’ Tlie tittle piece also oi Andr. Bossius, 
*< Be Pnid4htla Civili oSmparanda,*' deserves the perusal. See Morhof, 

X)a Pnidentise Civilis Smptoribus « Struvii Bibliotheca Philoso- 
phica," cap. 7 ; and Stollii Introductio in HistorLim Literariain, de 
Prudentia Politico.” SAatr, * Ovid, Ars Aniandi, i. 312. 
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as well as words, be destroyejcl by the look ; according to 
Cicero^ wlio, recemnichdiug afiUbility to bis brother towards 
the proviiici^lS) tells him, it did niot wholly consist in giving 
easy access to thciu^ unless he also received them with an 
obliging carriage. “ It is doing nothing,” s&ys he, “ to admit 
them W'ith an-oponftdoor and a lt^‘ked-up countenance.** 

** Nil interest Jiabiy'o ostium a|)ortuin, vultum cluuHUin/'^ 

We learn also that Atticus, prcviovft^ to the first interview 
bt^tween Cicero and Cajsai*, in which thew issue of the war 
was involved, seriously advised his friend, his lottei*s, to 
compose his cbuntejuince and assunie a calm ^nf^uillity. 
But if the management of the face alouoj^as so great an 
elFcct, how much greater is that of himinar convei-ssation, 
with all its attendants. Indeed tho^;yhole of decorum ainl 
elegance of manners seems to 1*081 in weigUmg and maintain- 
ing, with an even balance, the dignity betwixt ourselves and 
ofliers ; which is well expressed by Livy, though upon a 
diderent occasion, in that character of a person, where he 
says, that 1 may neither seem arrogant ..or obnoxious ; that 
is, neither forget my ovtn nor others^ liberty.^ 

On the other side ; a devotion to urbanity and external^ 
cdfiganco terminates in an awkward and disiigreeable affec^* 
^^ou. For what is more pteposterous than to copy the 
theatres in real life? And though we did not mil into 
this vicious extreme, jret we should waste time and dcju-css 
the mind too much by atmding to such lighter matters. 
Therefore, as in universities, the students, too fond of company, 
are usually toldjby their tutors^* that friends are the thieves 
of time ; so the assiduoub application to the decorum of con- 
versation steals from the weightier considerations. Again, 
they who^tand in the first rank for urbanity, and seem bom, as 
it were, for tliis seldon^take pleasure in anything else, 
and scarce over rise to the higher and more solid virtues. On' 
the contrary, the consciousness of % defect in this particular 
makes us seek a gcice from good opinion, which renders all 
things else becomiflg ; but where is wanting^ men endea- 

* Do Petit. Consulattis, zl 44. 

^ Speech of Hanno. ** Nuno intorroganti atnatori, pomiteatne me 
adhuc suscepti adversua Boinanoa belli? al reticeam, ant auperbus aut 
obnoxius videar ; quorum alterum est hominia alieuce libertatis obliti, 
alterum sues.” Livy, b. zxliL c. 1^. 
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vour to supply it by good'bfccdiiig. And further, there is 
wrarcG any greater or more li*e<iuoiit c/bstmetiou to biiSiness, 
than an ovcr-ciirioiis observance of external de/jomm, witJ! 
its attendant too solicitous and scrupulous choice of times 
and opportunitieSj. Solomon admii’ably* says, “He that re- 
gards the winds shall not sow, and he that regards the clouds 
shall not reap For wc ‘must make opportunities ofteiier 
tlian we find them. In, a word, urbanity is like a gannent. 
to the mind, and thcrciffore ought to have the conditions of a 
garment ; that is,* 1. it should fashionable ; 2. not too 
delicate or costly ; 3. it should be so made, as principally to 
show the r^gnliig virtue ot the mind a^3 to supply or con- 
ceal deformity ;m, and lastly, above all things, it must not 
bo too strait, so as to cramp the mind and, confine its 
motions in business, ^t this part of civil doctrine relating 
to conver^tion is elegantly treated by some writers, and can 
by no means be reported as deficient.^ 


CHAPTER if, 

•The Art of Negotiation divi«lod into the Knowledge of Dispersed Occa^ 
sioiiN (Ooudnet in Particulnr Kiiiergencies), An<l into the Science 
Rieiiig in Life. E:(amplc.s of thdHbrmor drawn from Solomon, f re- 
^pts relating to Self-advancement. • 

We liivide the doctrine of business into the ddetrine of 
various occasions, and the doefiine of rising in life. The 
first includes all the possible variety of aiiaii*8, and is as the 
amanuensis to common litb; but the otl^er. collects and 
suggests such things only as regBoct the improvement of a 
^ Ecclea. xi. 4. 

^ It seems of late moro cultivated among the French and Gennane, 
than among tlie English. The ** Mogale du thb ** Modeles de 

Conversation tho “ Rdflexions sur la RidicmeTand sur lea moyena 
de I'dviter ** lA Politesae des Moeurs L*Art de Plaire dans la 
Conversation and Frid, G^tzkenius’s ** Doct/ina de Decoro,” in his 
Systema Philosophiaa, deserve perusal. This last work, publishcii 
in Qennany, trouts 1. of the nature of decomm^ and its foundadon ; 
.2. of national decorum ; 3. of human decorum ; 4^ the decorum pt 
youth and age ; 6. the decorum of men and women ; 3. the decorum 
of hudliand and wife ; 7* the decorum of the clergy ; 8. the decorum 
of priiiM ; and 9. the ifeoorum of the nobility, and men of letten. See 
** otoUii Introduclio in Historiam X^terariam. de Doctrina ejus quod est 
Decorum,*’ p. 795-3. Shaw. 
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• , 

man's private fortune, and may tli\3reiorc serve each person 
iis a pnviite register of his atiaii's.. 

No one Imth hitherto treated the doctrine of business 
suitably to its merit, .to the ^ivat prejudice oi the character 
botli of learning and learned men ; for from henco proceeds 
the mischief, which dins iixed it a reproach upon men of 
letters, that leaniing iind civA prudence iii'c seldom fuuiid 
together. A^nd if wo rightly obscniie those thi*eo kinds of 
prudence, which we Ji^tely saul belong to .civil life, that ol 
conversation is generally dfispise^ by men f>f leaniing as a 
servile thing aA<l gii enemy to contemplation ; and for the 
goverimient of states, riiough learned men a^uit themselves 
well when advanced to the helm, yet this pximotjon haj>f>ens 
to few of tliciu ; but for the present siihjcct, the prudence 
of business, ui)on which our lives piificipally turn, there are 
no books extant about it, except a few civil admonitions, 
collected into a little volume or two, by no means adequate 
to the copiousness of the subject. But if books were written 
u])on this subject as upon others, wo dcabt not that Icanied 
men, furnished with tolcsrablc experience,' would far excel the 
unlearned, furnished with much greater experience, and out- 
shoot them in their own bow. 

Nor need we apprehend tha^the matter of this science is 
too various to fall under precept, for it is much loss extensile 
than the •doctrine of guvemmont, which yet wo find very 
well cultivated. There seem to have liecu some professois 
of tins kind of prudence among the Homans in their best 
days ; for Cicqro declares it wan the custom, a little bofuro 
his time, among the senator^ most fitmons for knowledge and 
experience, as Ooruncanius, Ourius, Lmlius, <kc., to walk the 
forum at Certain hours, where they ofie.rcd themselves to be 
consulted b/the n^plo, not^so much upon law, but upon 
business* of all kmcira ; as the marriage of a daughter, the 
education of a son, the purchasing of an estate, and other 
occasions of commoh life.^ Whend it appears, tlmt there is 
a certain prudence* of advising even jn private atiaiis, and 
derivable from an universal knowledge of civil business, 
experience, and general observation of similar cases. So wo 
find the book which Q. Cicero wrote to his brother, De 
Petitione Consulatus (the only treatise, so fiur as we know, 
* Orat. § iii. 33, 
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, • 

extant upon any particiflar.buainess), though it regarded 
chiefly the giving advice upon that* present occasion, yet 
contains many j)ai’ticu1ar aiioms of jjoiitics, wl*ich were not 
only of temporary use, but prescribe certain permanent 
nile for popular Sections. But in this kind, there is nothing 
any way coinx)arablc to tl^Q a||>horisms of* Solomon, of whom 
the Scripture beat's testimony, that “ his heart was as the 
aand of the sea.”*’ For the sand of the sea encompasses the 
extremities of the;who\e earth ; so his»wisdom comprehended 
idl things, both human and^divink And in those ajilicrisms 
ai’e found many excellent civil precepts a^d talmonitions, be- 
sides things of ^ more theological nature, flowing from the 
depth and innemost bosom of wisdom, and running out into 
a most spacious field of variety. And as we place the doc- 
trine of various occasioiis among the desiderat a ol the sciences^ 
we will here dwell upon it a little, and lay down an example 
thereof, in the way of explaining some of these aphorisms or 
proverbs of Solomon. 

A SPKCIM1EX or THE DOCTRINE OP VARIOUS OCCASIONS IN THE COMMON 
BUSINESS OP UPS, BY WAY OP APUpiUSM AND EXPLANATION. 

* Aphorism T . — A soft answer appeassa anger, ^ 

If the auger of a prince superior be kindled against 
y^u, and it bo now your turn to speak, Solomon du-ects, 
1. that an answer lie made.; and 2. that it be soft. Thu first 
mle contains three precepts; viz., f. to guard against a 
melancholy and stubborn silence, for this eitlicr turns the 
fault wholly upon you, as ifi you could, make.no answer, or 
secretly impeaches your superior,* aafif his ealu were not ojien 
to a just defence. 2. To beware of delaying the thing, and 
requiring a longer day for your defence ; wliich either accuses 
your superior of passion, or signifies tli^t, jou Are preparing 
some artificial^ turn or colour. So that it is alwAys best 
dh*ectly to say something for the present, in your own excuse, 
as the oocasioa requirea And 3. To mfdce a real answer, an 
answer, not a confession or bare submission, but a mix- 
ture of apology and excuse. For it is unsafe to do otherwise, 
iinless'witli very generous and noble spirils^ which are ex- 
ti'emely rara. Tliefi follows the second rule, that the answer 
be mild and soft, not stiff and irritating. 

^ 9 Kings iv. 27. * Prov. xv. 1. 
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II. — A prudent servant shall ruh oaser A Joolish son, and divide the 
* itiAcritunce atiiong the brethren.^ 

In every iJan'ing family theit? constantly rises up some 
scryant or humble friend df sway, who takes upon him to 
compose their differences at his own discretion; to whom, for 
that rciiKon, the whole familj^ ev;oa the master himself, is 
subject. If this man Ivas a view to his own ends, he foments 
aiid aggravafes the differences of the £imily ; but if ho prove 
just and upright, he isvcertainly very dosoi^viiig. So that he 
may be reckoned even as oifb of tj^e brethren, or at least have 
the direction of^ the inheritance m trust. 

III. — If a wise man cmttrnds with, a fool, whether in anger or in 

jeitf, there is no quict.^ 

AYe are fi*cf(][uently admonished to ^^id unequal conflicts ; 
that i.s, not to strive with the stronger : but the admonition 
of ^Solomon is no less useful, that we should not strive with 
the worthle.ss ; for here the match is very unequal, where it 
is no victoiy to coiifpier, and a great disgrace to be conquered. 
Nor does it signify if, in such a conquest, we should some- 
times deni as iu jest, ahd sometimes in the way of dh^ain 
and contempt ; for what course soever we take, we are losers, 
and cfin never come handsomely oflT. But the worst case of' 
all ii&, if our antagoni.st have dbmething of the fool in him, 
tliat ift if^ he bo confident and headstrong. ^ 

IV. — Listen not to all ihltt is epohen, lest (hon shouldst hear thy servant 

curse theeA 

It is scarce^ credible what uneasiness i.s created in life by 
an useless curiosity abo^t tho 'things that concern us ; as 
when we pry into such secrets, as being discovered, give us 
distaste, but afford no assistance or reUef. For, 1, thero 
follows vexation aiul disquiet of mind, as all human things 
are full *of XMufidi^uimess and* ingratitude. Ho that though 
we could procure some magic glass, whereifi to view the 
animo.sities, and all that m^ce which is any way at work 
against us, it were Jbetter for us to break it directly than to 
it. For these things are but as the rustling of leaves, 
soon over. *2. This curiosity always loads the mind with 
suspicion, which is a violent enemy to ctunsels, and renders 
them unsteady and perplexed. 3. It also frequently fixes the 

* Prov. xidt 2. • Frov. zxiz. 9. ' Eocles. vii. 22. 
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♦‘vils ilicmsclve^ Dvhich would otheryrisc have blowji over : 
ior it is a dangerous thiii^ to provoke f!he consciences of 
men, who, so long as they think themselves eoncealed, are 
easily cliangcd jG:)r the better ; Wt if tliey once find tliem- 
solv^^s discovered, drive out one evil with another. It was 
tluirefore justly esteem crl th^ utmost }Mideuce in Ponipey 
tlijit lie <lirectly burnt all the papers.^f Sei*torius, unperused 
by hiuiseli or others. ^ • 

V. — Poverty i^^nes as a traveller, want as an armed manjs 

This aphoiism elegantly^lescribos liow prcyligals, and such 
as take no caro of their affairs, make* shipwreck of their for- 
tunes. For d4l>t, and diminution of the capital, at first 
steals on gradually and almost imperceptibly li^c a traveller, 
but soon after want iliv^es as an armed nvin j that is, with 
a hand so. strong and powerful as can no iongcr be resisted ; 
for it was justly said by the ancients, that necessity is oi^ill 
things the stix>ngest. We ust, therefore, prevojit the 
traveller, and guai'd against the armed neio. 

VI. — lie who instructs a scoffer, procurcsio han • if rep. >aeh ; and he 
• who reproves a wicked man, procum to hnuintj a 

This agrees with the precept of our Ssiviniu-, not to throw 
pearls before swiiie.‘ Tliis aijiovism <listinguishos betwixt the 
actions of precept and reproof, and again betwixt the pe^ons 
of the scorner and the wicked, and lastly, the rewfird Is dis- 
tinguished. In the fomier case, precS}>t is repaid by a lo&s 
of labour, and in the latter, of reproof, it is repaid with a 
stain also. For when any on^Q instructs and teqehes a scorner, 
he first loses his time ; in the ndxUplace, ofiiers laugh at his 
labour, as fruitless and misapplied; and lastly, the scorner 
himself disdains the knowledge delivered. But there is more 
danger in reproving a wicked ipon, whodiq^ onl^ lends no car, 
but turns again, and cither directly ituIs at his aclifionisher, 
who has now inode himself odious to him ; or, at Iciist, aftcr- 
w^ai'ds t^roduces him to others. 

VJI . — A wise son rejoices his faither, hut a fooHsh son is <iforrow to 
his motherJ^ ^ 

The domestic joys and griefs of father and mother from 
their children are here distinguished ; for a prudent and 

e Prov. vi. 11, and xxiv. 84. ^ Prov. iz. 7* ' Matt. vii. 6. 

^ Prov. X. 1. 
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liopefuj son is a caj)ital pleasure to the father, who knows 
the value of virthe better than ^the mother, and tluM*ciore 
rejoices inoi*ff fit his son’s di^|K»sition to virtue. Tliis joy may 
alsT) be heightened, pcrlia]>s, from seeing the good eHect oV 
his own management, in ihc education of his .son, so as to 
lorni good morals id him l>y jircvopt and o-Siimple. On the 
other Jiand, the mothoi; su1lci*s and parttike.s tlu* most in the 
calaiuity of her son, because the mhiernal atrection is tlie 
more soft and ti-ndeP : ay 4 ,l «again, })OJ*hiq»s, because slio is 
<v)n.sciou.s that her indulgence liluis s}>uile(l and depraved 
liim. * » . . . 

VIII. — 2Vl€ mcmoiuf oj thcjunf h JJemd, hut the name oj the wicked 
shall rutJ 

Wo liave hero that distinctimi botwecii tlio character of 
g«^od and evil men, which usually takes ]>lace ai'ter death. 
.For ill tlie case of good men, when envy, tluit pursues tliem 
wliilst alive, is extingui.shed, i.'itiir name presently flourishes, 
.md llnii *;vnie juenvjuses everyday, the fame of bail 

moh, *1. m;r remain for a while, through the favour 

of friends and taction, ydl soon becomes odious, and at length 
(h‘gmierate.s into infamy, and ends, as it were, iu a loathsoim^ 
odour, 

• JX . — Jle who troulles his own iotise, shall iTiheril the wind.”* 

Til hi is* a very useful adinonitiou, as to domestic jars and 
tlilfm'cnces. For maiTy i)roini.se themselves great mattei’s 
from the separation of tlicir wives, the disinheriting of their 
ehihlron, the frerjuont changing, of servants, itc., as if tliey 
slioidd thence pAcure grt«ite?r peace of mind, or a more auc- 
c(‘ssful adininistnitiou of their affairs ; hut such hopes com- 
monly turn to worn! ; these changes being seldom for tli« 
better. Ami suclj di.sturber^ of their families often meet 
with various cimses^aiid ingratituirle, from those they after- 
wards adopt and choose. They, by this mean^ also bring ill 
I'cpoi'ts, and ambiguous nimours u|K)n themselves.. For as 
Cicero well observes, ^‘All men’s characters proceed from 
their domestics.” “ And both these mischiefs Solomoh ele- 
gantly cxpre.sses by the “ possession of the wind for the 
frustration of expectation, and the raising of rumours, an; 
justly compared to tlie winds. 

Prov. X. 7. “ PfOY. xi. 21>. 


Petit. Consulatus, § 5. 
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’K.-’-Tlie end rf a dttiourse m hetUir than the hcginning,^ 

This Bpliorism corrects common errcfr, prevjdling not 
only among such as priucipallj^ study words, but also the 
moro prudent ; yiz., that men ara more solicitous about the 
beginnings and entrances of their discoiu*ses than about the 
conclusions, and more exactly labour thibir prefaces and in- 
troductions than their closea Whejreas they 9 ug]it not to 
neglect the former, \ittt should have the latter, as being 
things ol far the greaW conseqngnce,veady pi*epared before- 
hand ; casting dbont withjthemi^lves, as much as possible, 
what qiay be the last issue ot the discourse, and how business 
may bo thence forwarded and ripened. They ought further, 
not only to consider the windings up of discoui*ses relating 
to business, but to I'cgard also such turns as i^ay bo advan- 
tageously and gracefully given upon departure, even though 
they should be quite foreign to the matter in hand. It was 
the constant practice of two gi-eat and prudent privy-coun- 
sellor^ on whom the weight of the kinirdom chiefly rested, 
as often as they discoursed with their priuces upon matters of 
state, never to end the convei*sati6if with- what regarded the 
^ principal subject ; but always to go off with a jest, or some 
’ pleasant device ; and as tlie proverb runs, " Washing off 
their salt-water discourses with fresh at the concliisjoii.” 
And this was one of the piiucipal arts they had. 

XI. — A 9 dead Jfiee caiuae the heet ointment to ^dd an iU odour, «o dm a 
little foUy to a man in reputation /or wisdom and hmofur,^ 

The condition of men engunent for viiline is, as this apho- 
lism excellently observes, exceeding hard' and miserable ; 
because their errors, though ever so sinaU, are not overlooked. 
But as iii'a clear diamond, every little grain, or speck, strikes 
the eye disagreeably, though it would not be observed inaduller 
stono ; so in men of eminent virtue, t^ir smallest vices are 
readily spied, Wked of, and severely censured ; whilst in an 
ordinaiy^ man, they would either have lain concealed, or been 
easily excused, •’^^ence a little folly in^a very wise man, a 
small slip in a very-good man, and a little indecency ii^ a 
polite and elegant man, greatly diminish their cliaracters 
and reputations. €t might, therefore, be no bad policy, for 
men of uncommon excellencies to intermix with their a^ons 


• JBcdes. vii. 9. 


» Eedes, X. 1. 
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a few absurdities, th'At may bo committed without vice, in 
order to reserve ta liberty, and confound the observation oi 

little defects * 

• 

•XII. — Sctnmjul mevfentnare a cky, hut wise men^trevmt calamity.^ 

It may seem strand that in the description of men, 
formed, as it were? by nature, f6f the destruction of states, 
Solomon should choote the character, not of a proud aiirl 
liaughty, not of a tyrannical and mwcl, not of a rash and 
violent, not of a sedifious^ud turbulent, ^)pt of a luolish or 
incapable mai^ but the character of a scomer. Yet tliis 
choice is becoming the^ wisdom ol that king, who well knew 
how governments were subverted, and how preserved. For 
there is scarce such another destructive thing to kingdoms, 
and commonwealths, as that the couiuellors, or senators, who 
sit at the helm, should be naturally sooruers ; wtio, to slmw 
themselves coui-ageous advisers, are always extenuating the' 
greatness oi dangers, insulting, as lea •f id wretches, thost^ 
who weigh them as they ought, i^nd ridiculing the npening 
delays of counsel and debate, as tedious matters of oratory, 
unsemceable to the ^nerol issue of business. They de- 
spiso rumours as the breath of the rabble, and things, 
that will soon pass oyer, though the counsels of princess tiri* 
to be chiefly dii*ected fi*om hem^ They account the power 
and ajiithpnty of laws but nets unfit to hold great matters. 
They reject, as .dreams and mdancholy notions, tho.se 
counsels and precautions that r^jard futurity at a distance. 
They satinze and banter such men as ar# really prudent 
and kuowing*ii» aflairs,^ or« such as bear noble minds, and 
are capable of advising. * In shoii^ they sdp all the foun> 
datioiis oi^ political government at once-^ thing-Vhich de- 
serves the greater attention, as it is not by open 

attack, but by seefe/ undermhung. ; nor is it, by any means, 
so much suspected among mankind as it deseifVes. 

XIII . — Tfii prince who tcUHiMiy heaei/e^ to tiee, Aorotf Atuisvaiift 
• ^ , widkedJ • 

.When a prince is injudiciously disposed to lend a orfdu- 
lous ear to whisperers and flatterers^ pestilent brsath s^ms 
to proceed from him, corrupting and iflfecting all his ser-. 
vants ; and now some search iuto his fean» and .increase 
s Pruv. xxix. 8. • Prov. xrix. IX 


2 
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them with fictitious runtoujss; some^aise up in him the 
fuiy of envy, especially agaiiist the most «ieserving f some, 
by acctising of others, wadh their own stains nway ; some 
make room for the prefermenif and gjratification of tlieir 
IViends, by calnmhiating and traducing their competitors, 
And these agents are naturally the foon*' vicious servants of 
the prince. Those again, of better prii^iples and dispositions, 
.after finding little security in their mHocenoe, their master 
not knowing how^ to 'distinguish truth falsehood, drop 
tlieir moral honesty, go intq the dddy winds of the court, and 
servilely submit to be earned about with '*tliem. For as 
Tacitus* says of Claudius, There is no safety with that 
prince, into whose mind aU things are infused and directed.” * 
And Oomines well observes, that “ it is better being servant 
to a prince whoM susj^bions are endless, than whose creduUty 
is great.^ * 

XIV. — A juM man ti nureifid to the life of his least, hat ike mercies 
of the mehed ai'e cinieri.*^ 

STature has endowed man with a noble and excellent 
jdnoiplo of compassion, which cucteuds itself even to the 
billies, that by divine appointment an-e made subject to him. 
*\Vhcnce this compassion has some resemblance with that of 
a prince* towaiils his subjects. . And it is certain, that^the 
noblest souls are most extendvely merciful for narrow and 
(legenerate spirits think compassion b^ongjs not to ^em, but 
a ^at soul, the noblest part of the creation, is ever com- 
{lossionate. * under the old law idiere were numerous 
precejpts not merely ceremonial, as the ordaiinng of mercy, 
for example, the not eating of SesB with tie blood ther^, 
ke. So, likewise, the sects of the Edienes and P^thagor^ns 
totally abstained ficom flesh, as tliey do also to tmsr’day, vriih 
an mviolated superstition, in ^me pasitsb d the empire oi 
Mogul Hay, Jibe Tarkss thpugh a craeK and bloody nation, 
Ifoth in their de^nt and. discipline, give aim to bruteq^ and 
suffer thip'pot to be tortured. But Test this prinetjds might 
Sfeem to oountefiance all kinds of oompas^on,^ Solomon 
wttolsscanely snbjoihs; " That the merciiea d the wicked are 
hi wW such gmt ojSehdeni are spared, as 
s to be but pjTtHth the sword jitstioe. For this Und 

»L S. * M^moims et Chroidques flu Quiaii^d Siksle. 

•Prov, xK. 1. 
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of mejcy is the greatest of all empties, as cruelty affects but 
particular persc/hs; whilst Immunity lets loose the whole 
army of evi^ doers, and drives them upon the innocent. 

XV . — A fool tpedh aA ku mind, bnt a wise man Aaervee eometkinff far 
^ hxTeafUr.^ 

This aphorism, seems prindpalfy levelled; not against the 
futility of Kght persoftsi, 'whb speak what they should con- 
ceal, nor against the^ pertness with Vhijh they indiscrimi- 
nately and injudidously fljr out, upon meo and things, nor 
against the talkative humour with which some men disgust 
their hearer«^ but against a more latent failing, vis.*, a veiy 
imprudent and impolitic management of speecli; when a 
man in privjite conversation so directs Ins discourse as, in a 
continued string of words, to deUver%8l he can say, that any 
way relates to the subject, which is a great ]>rejudice to 
business. For, 1. discourse interrupted and infused by parcels, 
enters deeper than if it were oontii^uea and unbroken ; iii 
which c^se the weight of things is not distinctly and particu- 
larly felt, as liaving not (imo to nx themselves ; but one reason 
drives out another before it had taken root. 2. Again, no 
one is so), powerful or happy in eloquence, as at first sotting* 
out to leave the he^r perfegtly mute and silent ; *but he 
#wil? always liave something to answer, and perhaps to object 
in his tusu.. And here it happens, that those tilings which 
were to be reserved* for confutation, or reply, being now 
anticipated, lose their strength and beauty. 3. Lastly, if a 
]ierion does not utter all his mind at once, bnt 8i>eato by 
starts, first one*thtug, then another, lie will perceive from 
the countenance and answer of the person ^ken to, how' 
each partic^r affects him, and in what sense he takes it ; 
and thus be direo^ more oautiopsly to suppress or employ 
the matter Still in raerve. * 

XVI^I/Ae diipUcuure ^ great mm rUg vp againet thee, fgrmUke 
thyptace; far pLUxM hekanimT txiiemmm great ^Sfmeeti^ 

This afdionsm slfows how a person opght to behave, when 
he has incurred the . displeasure of his prince. 1hD.pr(mpt 
hath two parta-^l. that the person quit, hot and 

2. that he, with diligence end cauiio]^ to as 

» Pro?, ixix, 11. 


f Eocles. a; A 
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of a duiigci'ons cli.sca.so. FoV when men see their .prince 
incensed against tliein, whaj^ through impatience ot disgrace, 
fear of renewing their wounds )yy sight, and 'partly to let 
their j)rince behold their contrition ancl huniiliatioit, it* is 
usual with them to retire from their office or employ, and 
soiuetinies to resign their phiccs and dignities into their 
prince's hands. But Solomon disaj^'.roves this method a.s 
pornicioiis. For, 1. it ''publishes the disgrace too much; 
wlieuco both our^Ciicmies and eiij*jors' are more emboldened 
to hin*t us, and our friends riie more intimidated from lend- 
ing their assistance. 2. By this m^ns' the an^^r of tlie 
prince, which |K*rliai).s would liavo blown over of itself, had 
it not been made public, becomes more fixed ; and having 
now begun to dis[)l!u:<ifc tJio pei’son, ends not biif in his down- 
tall, Jl. This rosiguing carries something ot ill-will wdtli it, 
and shows a dislike of tlio times, which adds the evil of 
indignation to tliat of suspicion. The following I'cmedies 
regard the cure : 1. TiOt him above all things beware how by 
any insensibility, or elation of mind, ho seems regardless of 
his princcj's displeasure, or not ailU*tcd as he ought. Tie 
.shoidd not compose his ccmnlcnoneo to a stubborn melau- 
choly, but to a gi^avc and decent dejection ; and show him- 
self, in all his actions, le.ss brl^ and cheerful than usual.. It 
may also be for his advantage to use the assistance ^nd medi- 
ation or a friend with the prince, scvisonably to insinuate, 
with how great a souse of gi*iet the person in disgrace is 
inwardly afiected. 2. Tjet him carefiilly avoid even the least 
occasions oi reviving the thifig 'v^liic}i caused the diq>leasure ; 
or of giving any handle to li'esh dfetaste, and open rebuke. 
3. Tjet him diligently seek all occasions wlicrein his service 
may be acceptable to his piinoe, that he may . both show a 
ix^ady desire of retrieving hk.past ofiNitce, and his priiici* 
])erceive what- a servant he must lose if he quit him. 4. 
Father let him prudently ti^nsfer the blame upon others, or 
undunate that the* ofience was committed with no ill design, 
or show that theii* pialioe, who accused*' him to the prince, 
aggravated the thing above measure. 5. Lastly, let him la 
dveiy tesqjyect be watchful and intent upon the cure. 
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XVII. — Ths first tn kia otCH caiiM then cornea the other parti/, 

• ^ atul inquirea into him,* 

Tlie fil'iit ^formation in any cauHe, if it dwell a little with 
the jiidgO; takes root, binges, and })oascase8 hiin ho, fis luinlly 
to* be removed again^ unless sodie manifest falHity ho found in 
the matter itself, of some 'artifice be discovoriHl in delivering 
it. For a naked and ' simple*4tk>fonce, though just and pn> 
valent, can sciirce bailee the prejuj^ice of a ]n*ior iiiforiiui* 
tion, or ot itself reduce to an equilibrilirn the scale of justice 
that luis once inclined. It^is, therefore, A£?.st for the judge 
to hear nothiifg ^ to the ments of a cause, before both 
parties aiv. convened ; «^iid best for the defendant, if 'he }wr- 
ceive the judge ])i*ep08scflaed, to endeavour, as ikr os ever the 
case will allow, principally to detect some artifice, or .trick, 
made use ot oy tiie plaiiititF to abuse«die judge. 

XYIII . — He who biinya vp hia aerrant deUcaUly, akaUjind him atvlhorii 

• in i/te end.* * 

Princes and masters are, by the auvice of Soiomo)!, to 
observe moderation in conferring grace and favour uiK)n their 
servanta This moderation consiKts in three things. 1. lii 
promoting them gradually, not by sudden Btarta 2. In 
accustoming them sometimes to' denial And 5. os is well 
observed by Machiavel in letting them always have some- 
thing further to hope for. And unleas these particulars he 
observed* princes, in ^the end, will doubtless find from their 
servants disrespect and obstinacy, instead of gmtitude 
duty. For from sudden promotion arises insolence ; frq|)Q^’it 
perpetual obtaii^iug ones desire^ impatience of denial ; and 
if them bo nothing further \o wish, tliere's an end of akmrity 

and industry. • 

' • 

XIX.— d man dUigant in hU hwineaa MU stand before Jemga, oaifM 
, , "befranted anaong the vulgar,*^ 

, Of all the virtues which kings chiefly regard ai>d require 
in the choice of seevants, that of eixpeditioa and resolution 
in the despatch of ^business is the most acqeptahle. Men of 

Prov, avlL 17 ; but the sense Is dfifeavent.* * Prov. szlx. 21. 

^ Prov. ;nii. 29. PronkHn cited tUt i^horism as iixemj^ified In kis 
person. He wascaiessed hf lionb XV^.^ by Giroige llL,^aiid 
lived on terms of easy friendship, witb the beads of other powmv who 
had combined amunst England. His pre-eminence be attributed 
entirely to his Indnstry. J&, 
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depth are held suspected by prince^ as inspecting them too 
close, and being able by their strengtli of icapacity, ds by a 
machine, to turn and wind them against their wdl and with- 
out their knowledge. Popular itibn are hotted, as standing in 
the light of king^ and drawing the eyes of the multitude 
upon tliemsclves. Men of. courage are (generally csiocmcd 
turbulent and t6o enferprisilg. Holiest and just men arc 
accxiimtcd morose, and not compliablh enough tb the will of 
tJieir mastei's. L[^tly,*^ there is no Vi^ue but has its shade, 
wherewith the Bimds of kings Are offended; but despatch 
alone in executing their commands has ig>thing displeasing 
to them. Besides, the motions of tke minds of kings are 
swift and impatient of delay ; for they think themselves able 
to effect anything, and imagine that nothing moj*e is wanting 
but to have it done instantly. Whence despatch is to them 
the most gratbful of all things. 

XX. — I saw dll 3ie living which wcilJs under wOhAe eueceeding 

• young prinee that thall rise np in his steadJ^ 

This aphorism points out the vanity of those who flock 
alM>ut the next successors of princes. ^ The root of this is the 
folly naturally implanted in the minds of men ; viz. thein 
being too fond of their own hopes : for scarce any one but 
is more delighted with hope Chan with enjoymenk Again, 
novelty la pleasing and greedily coveted hy human nature ; 
and these two things, hope and i)ovelty,^meet in thelmocessor 
oSf a prince. The aphorism hints the same^that w^ formerly 
said bv Pompey to Syll^ and again by Tiberiuk of Macro, 
that the sun more adorers prising thim »3tting.^ Yet 
ruim in possession are not mueh*affdcte<} with this^ or esteem 
it any mreat matter, as neither Sylla nor Tiberiiia did ; but 
rather laugh at -the levity of men, and exmenmter not with 
di’eams ; fbr hope, as was well raid, is bi^t % waiting dream.* 

XXI. — Ikeie wot a litlh city manned hml by a few, and ee mSghiy Jting 

^dms hii army to it^ bulwarks again^ it,, and vnirtnAed it 

n4m there was found wHhmthe^saUs a jBfi^wiseman, and As 
wisdiWk'ddfiwred the eky/ but nom^rpninbend thS same poor 
'mashf , . ' • . ^ * 

describewihe cbiMpt and' mdbvbleiit nature 
in es^mi^ sa^ gem fly to 

, , <.£odb% \<Si 15. ^jSoiosMnti^ in kill old sgk. iMog idl Kb ei>m'tion desurl 
kim to iwy .casTfc to:JUa spa Eekobooiu, septiuumt, ^Sd. 

' . « * Wm. aiji. 15. 1^,14. 
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tlie pyidoiit and the coni'agcoiis, t1ioii;;h they before desjiised 
them ; and a» sodu as tlie stoiun ^ over, they show ingratitude 
to their preservers. Machiavel had reason to jait the qiu‘'<- 
tion, “Which is the more ungrat<dul towards tin? wcdl- 
deserving, the prince or the people?” though he accuses botli 
of ij nrratitude.y The thing dqps not proceed wliolly from the 
ingratitude. either of« 4 [irinc«s or people, but it is generally 
attended with the envy of the nobilij^y, who secretly rej)ine 
at tin* event, though* happy and prospenons, because it was 
m»t procured by themselves. Whence they lessen the merit 

of the author and*bc 2 ^r him down. 

• 

XXII. — wy of tfia sloUkful is a hedge oj thtn'ns,^ 

Tliis aplupism elegantly shows tlxat sloth is laborious in 
the cud : for diligent and cautious* {Iroparatioii guards the 
foot from stumbling, and smootlis the way bel<>re it is trod ; 
but be who is sluggish, and defers all things to the last 
moment, must of necessity heat every ^tep treading as upon 
brambles and thorns, winch frequently detain and liiuder 
liim ; and the same iiupr be observed in the government of a 
family^ where, if duo care and forethought bo used, all things 
go on calmly, and, as it were, spontaneously, withput noise 
and bustle ; but if this cai^^ion be neglected, when any 
grdht occasion arises, numerous matters crow'd in to be done 
at once, ilie servants are in confusion, and the house rings. 

XXllI. — JBe who respects persons in jwlgmeni does ill, and will foi'sake 
the troth for a piece of breadJ 

This a])hoiiisiTi wisely observesj, that fa<dlity of teTn[)cr is 
more pernicious in a jiiago*thau brilK^ry ; for bribes are not 
offered by all, but there is no cau.se wherein Something may 
not be Ibund to sway the mind of the judge, if he Jae a 
respecter of *i>ersQni£ Thufi^« one shall be I'ospectf^d for his 
countr^ another for his riches, 'anotlier fq^ being recom- 
mended by a friend, &c. So thg.t iniquity must abound 
where respect of pei^na prevails, and jud^ent be corrupted 
for a very trilHng thing, as it were for a mbreel of bread. 

* XXIT.;:^ poor iissm,.that, i&v osstortim opprtsm ihspocr^ i$ Uko a 
Uaiul-JUiud that eemet famspe^ 

This |)arable was anciently painted 1:^ the fable of the 
leech, full and empty; for the oppression of a poor ard 
V Dis^ioreo nopra'IdV. lib. i, , *• Prov. xV. 19. 

• Prov. xxviii. 31. • . ** Prov. xxviii. 3. 
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Iinngry wrotch is much m<5re grievous .than the oppression of 
one who is nch and full ; as he seai'chea . inito all the corncra 
and ai*ts oi exactitms and ways ol raising contributions. TJie 
thing Las been .also usually resembled • to a sponge, which 
sucks strongly when dry, but less inrhen moist. And it con- 
hiins an useiul admonition, to princes, that they commit not 
th<* government of ijrovinces or places of power to indigent 
men, or such as are in^debt ; and again to the people, that 
they permit not tl«cir kinjgs to stijuggle with want. 

XXV. — A ju8t man ;falli'ng before the vnehed, troubled fountain 

’ ' and a corrupted spniigS 

This is a caution to states, that they should have a capital 
regard to the f)assiug an unjust or iuiatnous sentence in any 
great and weighty cahse, where not only the guilty is 
acquitted, but the innocent . condemned. To countenance 
private injiuies, indeed, disturbs and pollutes, the clcviv 
.sti'eams of justice, as it were, in the brook ; but unjust and 
great public sentences, which are. afterwards drawn into 
precedents, infect and defile the vvry fountain of justice. 
For when once the court goes on the side of injustice, the 
law becomes a public robber, apid one man really a wolf to 
another. c 

t 

'^Xyh-^Contract no friendehiip with an angry man, nor wffh.with a 
Jurioue ojie.** , 

The more religiously the laws of friendship are to be 
observed amongst good men, the moi'e caution should be 
used in making a prudent chbice,of Iriends. tThe nature and 
humour oi fnends, so far as conceri& ourselves alone, should 
be absolutely tolerated ; but when thl^ lay us^ under a 
iieixessity, os to the character we should put. on towards 
others, this becomes an exceeding ha^^and unreasonable 
condition of friendship. It is therefore of great moment to 
the peace and security ofi life, aooordiiig,to- the direction of 
Kiolomon, to havp no fnendj^p with passionate men, and 
such as. easily stir up or enter into debates and^, quorrela 
For -such friends will be perpetually eirian||ilng vdif ia strifes 
and; qontentionfl^ so that we must eUber br^ off with them 
or have no regard to our own safety. 

* ProVw XX?. 29. . .. Pro?, xxii. 24. 
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XXVIT. — Mt who conceah a fauU ^eUtififriend-hip, huA he who ivjjcats a 
• , matter eeparioUes friende." 

TLere ar« two ways of comp^iug difTcrences and recon- 
ciling the minds ot men ;*the one beginning with oblivion 
and forgiveness, the other with a recollection nt the injuries, 
interweaving it witli apologies iu\d excuse.^?. I roinmiibcr it 
is tiie opinion of a vej'y^wiso fK>liticiau, “ That lie who treats 
of poaoe without repeating the conditions of the difterence, 
rather d(%*eives the mind with tlieawTotncssof reconciliation 
tlian ccjuitsibly makes up the inattCT.” i>i»t Solomon, a still 
wiser man, is at % coiitmry opinion, and approves oi forget- 
ting, but forbids a ^petition of the diffefenco, as being 
attended with these inconyenhuices : 1. That it mkes into the 
old sore ; that it may cause a new diflercnco ; 3. and 
lastly, that it brings the matter to eh(l in excu.scs ; whenras 
botii sides had rather seem to forgive the injury than allow 
of an excuse. 

XXVIII,— iw ever^ good work it pletUy; hut where wordt ahoundp 
fAerc it commonly a wanL^ 

Solomon here distinguishes the tniit of the labour of the 
tongue, an^that oi the labour oi the hand, as if from the 
one came want, and from the other abundance. For it almost 
coifstanUy happens that they Vho speak much, boast much, 
and .pro^aiae largely, arc but barren, and receive no fruit 
from the things they talk of; being seldom indi^trious or 
diligent in works, but feed and satisfy themselves with dis- 
course alone os with wiud ; whilst, as the poet intimates, *<he 
who is consdlous to hipisc^f that he can really efiect^** feels 
the satishiction inwardly, and keeps silent : • 

• Qui silet est 

where^ he* who ]piows he grasps nothing but empty a?, is 
full of 'talk ’and strange stones. * 

. X3JX,--^0pen reproof iohetietkihmteerete^^ 

This^aphorism i^eprehends the indulgencus ot those who use 
i)ot the privilege q( friendship fi^ly and boldly to admonish 
tneir Mmdsi as well of their eixom as their dangers. "What 
shall I dot** says an eatsy, good-natosed friend, "or what 

■ Prov. xvii. e. • Prov. riv. 23. ’ 

' Ovid, Remsdia Amoris, 397. ^ Pruv. nvii. 5. 
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course shall I take ? I love him as well as man can do, and 
wouhl willingly sufTcr any. misfortune in >hia stead: but I 
know his natui'o ; if I de^ freely with him^ L- shall offend 
him ; at least chagrin him, and ^ot do him no service. Nay> 
1 shall sooner alienate his friendship from me, than win him 
over fi-om those things ho. has fixed hia«nind upon.” Such 
an.cireiniiiato anU useless friend as this Solomon reprehends, 
and pronounces that greater advantage may be received from 
an open enemy ; a mw may chalice to bear those things 
from an enemy by way m repro(&h, which a fiicnd, through 
too much indulgence, will not speak out«. 

XKX—.i prvdettt man loohi well to Ids at^, btd a fool tuma aaide 
to deceit.*^ 

Tliero are two kiuda^f prudence ; the one trA'e and sound, 
the other degenerate and false : the latter Solomon calls by 
the name of folly. The candidate ft»r the former has an eye 
to his footings, looking out for dangers, contriving remedies, 
and by the assistance of good men defending himself against 
the hod : he is wi>ry in entering upon business, and not un- 
provided of a retreat ; watching for ^^opportunities, powerful 
against opposition, &c. But the follower of the otlior is 
wholly patched up of fallacy an4 cunning, placingml his liope 
iu the ciicumveubing of others, and foimiug them to«his 
&ncy. And this the aphorism justly rejects as a vicious and 
even a wgak kind of pmdence. For, 1. it is by no means a 
thing in our own power^ nor depending upon any constant 
rule; bat is, daily inventing of new stratageiqB as the old 
ones fiiil and grow useless. 2. 'He;whp has once'Ibe character 

a crafby, tricking man, is eBtirel 3 ^ deprived of a principal 
inurnment of business, — ^tjmst; whence he will fin«J nothing 
sucs^d to Ills wish. S.^Lastly, however specious and pleas-r 
ing th^ arts may seem, yet they are iVastrated ; as 
w^ ob^rved by Ikntus, when he said, that crafty and bold 
coimscl^ though pleasank in the expectation, ar^ihard to 
oi^pnte, and unliappy in the evept. 

^ wA mieMdffkkoatB, tior make tk^adf awMoiaefijfor anktf . 

Xh«pe times^ ssya Tadtus, wherem great viej^ meet 
lyth cerUbi niUL^ And this happens to men ei^ent for 

» 2U . • Soofoa. viL.17. • BUt L 2. 
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virtue and justice, sometimes Suddenly, and sometimes after 
it waS long foieeccn. ’ But if ’prudence be also joined, so as 
to make sueh men cautious aiidVatchfiil of their own safety, 
then they gain thus .much, tlmt their iTiin shall coino suddenly, 
and entirely from secret and dark couuaels—wlieiice they may 
escape envy, and loeet destnicti^u unexpected. But for that 
ovcr-righteousuei» expressed the aphoi isfn, it is not under- 
stood of viftue itself, *iii vhich there is no excess, but of a 
vain and invidious alfoctation an^^iow thereof, like what 
Tacitus intimates of Le]ndas — it «. kind of mii'aele 
that he never <ga^ any servile opinion, and yet stood sate in 
severe tiuics.“ • 

XXXII . — Give occ<mon to a ftfijte man, anti kU wUdon tcill be 
. • in^'eaeed.*^ 

Tills a]ihorism distinguishes between tliat wisdom vhioh 
1^ grown up and ripened into a tiue uabit, and that which 
only iioats in the brain, or is tossed upon the tongue without 
having taken root. Tlie foriner, when occasion otfers, is pre- 
sently n^used, got ready, and distended, so as to ap|)ear 
greater than Vheix^as the latter, which was pert 

before, stands amazed and confounded when occasion calls tof* 
it : so that the person who thought himself endowed with 
this wisdom, begins to question whether his pinconceptions 
aboi\t it^were not mere dreams and empty speculations. 

XXXni.^ 2 hpreai« aide friend aloud, rinwj earlt/, /icu lUe eame tjftel 
08 cursing himJ 

Moderate pnd sensible praises, dropped orjcasionally, are of 
great sei^ce tefthe reputation and fortunes of men ; whilst 
immoderate, noisy, and fulsome praises do no go^ bi;Lt 
rather hurt, as the aphorism expresses it. For, 1. they ida mlv 
betray thenlselveil^ to proceed from an excess of good wuSTor 
to be piirposely designed ratner to gain fiivour with the per* 
son by false eRcomiums, than to pmnt him ju&ly. 2. Sparing 
and modest praises generally invite the company somewhat 
to improve them, but profoM and immoderate ones to d^zact 
and tida^Toff from them. 3. Xhe principal thing It, ,tbat 
inimodi^l^ praises procure envy Ip the pertibn praised, as all 
extnup^^ oommendationa, seem to , fspzoadi othm. that 
may TO idi’lem deserving. ‘ 

• AmUhb 1^ 20. * . f xxiv. ll. ^ 
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XXXIV . — Aa lUe face afiinea4n ioater, ao ai-e men'a learta rnanifcat to 
the taiae.* ' ^ • 

Tills aphorism distinguishes between the niiiid^ of prudent 
men and those of otl .era, by comparing the fonner to water, 
or a inliTor, which receives the forms aud images of things ; 
whilst the hitter are like earth, or unpQ}ished stone, wliich 
reflects nothing. • And the ‘mfiid of a prudent man is the 
more aptly compared tq. a glass, bec&hse themii one’s own 
image may, at the samh ^me, be viewed along with those of 
others, wliich coukf not ilPdone by' the eye withoiit iLssistance : 
but if the mind of a prudent man be ^ capacious as to 
observe und distinguish an infinite di^ehuty of natures and 
manners in men, it remains that we endeavour to render 
it as various in the application as it is in the representation. 

** Qui sapit, mhumeria moribus aptas erii.”* 

If we have dwelt too long upon thos(^ parables, and used 
them for higher purposes than mere illustt-ations^ the dignity 
of both autlior and subject must be our excuse. For thus, 
it was not only usual among the Jew^s, but very common 
also among the wise men of other ancient nations, when they 
^ had, by observation, hit u|ion anything useful in common 
' Mfe, to i*educe and contract it into some sliort sentence, para* 
bid, or fiible. Fables anciently supplied the defect of exam- 
ples ; but now tliat times abound with variety of histones, 
it is better and more enlivening to diuw from real life. * B\it 
tlie method of writing best suited to so*various and intricate 
a subject' as the diflerent occasions of civil business is that 
wliioh Machiavel chose for treating politics ; vir,, by observa- 
tion or discoui'se upon histories^ and examplea^ For the 
knowledge which is newly drawn, and, as it were, under our 
ow^^eye, from particulars, best ^ds the way to particulars 
agaiu. And doubtless it is mu<^h more oon^luoive to practice 
tmit tlie discou^ follow the example, th Ai that the example 
follow the discourse : and this regai^ not only the order, 
bu^ythe thing itself; for'v^en an example is propoa^as the 
Ims of a discourse, it is usually proposed with iite whole 
. apparatus of circmnstances, 'which may sometimes oois^t and 
aupply it; whence it becomes as a model for imltaiim and 
praetioe; whilst exftmplea^ produced for the sdire- d the 

^ * JW; aarfi. 19. ' » An AhmukU,' i. 760. 

^ ^ Biscono aopra Lit, 
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ti'eatise, arc but succinctly amf nakedly quoted, and, an 
slaves, wholly aMendtlie call of .the discourse. 

It is woith while to observe* this diflerence, that as the 
histories of times afford the best matter fqr dis(M>urscs upon 
politics, such as those ot Miichiavcl,^ so the histories of lives 
are most advanta/^eously used for iustriu^tions of business, 
because, they contain ajl the possible vnri<;ty of occasions and 
affiii's, as well great as small. Yet a piore conunodious tbun- 
datioii may bo luul f«r the preccp|s of hnsinosn than cither 
of these histories, and that is, the ais(‘ouri^ug upon prudent 
and serious <*])TstUa. such as those of Cicero Jbo Atticus; for 
<<[)istles represent otfsiuesa ncait*!’ ancl more to the life 
than either annals or lives. And thus we have treated of 
the matter ralid form of the first of the doctrine of 
business, which regards variety of occasions, and place it 
among the desiderata. 

* There is another part of the doctrine of business differing 
as much from the former as the being w'iso in general, 
and the being wise for one’s self; — ^the one seems to move as 
from the centre to the«clrcumfei*cnce, and the other as from 
the ciixjurnfcrence to the centre. For there is a certain pru- 
dence of giving counsel to others, and another of looking to 
on^’s own affairs. Both these, indeed, uin) sometimes found 
united, but oftenest separate ; as many ore prudent in the 
inaiiagement of thej^r own private concerns, and weak in 
)>iiblio administration, or tlio giving advice, like the ant, 
which is a wise creatui^ for itself) but j>ernicious in a garden. 
This virtue d3f^sclf> wisdom was not unknown even to the 
Koinaus, those great Icwera of their country; whence, says 
the comedian, “ the wise man forms his own fortune,”— 

* Nam pol eapSsns fingit fbrtunam sibi 
and they bad it •p^verbiidt amongst them, — “ Every man’.s 
fortune lies in his own hand,” — “ Falser quisque fortume pro- 
pi-iie.” , So Livy giyes this character of the elder Cato : " Such 
was his force of mind and genius» that wherever ho had 
been bom he seemed formed for making his own fortune.'’^ 

* But^ ^ any one publicly professed or made open show of 

c EspeeiSlly hia II Prlodpe, wfth the notee gf Coiiringiii% whidi was 
found in the carriage of Napoleon after the battle of^ontSt. Jean, 
with the annotations of the mnperor. Fd. 

• FUtttip, Trinum. Act ii. ac. 2. V.JB4. • LWy, xxxis. 40* 
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this kind of prudence, i# wipj always accounted iiof only 
impolitic, but ominous and unfortunate, as was observed 
of Timotheus tlio Athenian, who, after liaving ]>erformc(1 
many great exploits for the fionour and advantage of 
his country, and giving an account of his conduct to the 
peo]>lo, as the nianner then vfas, he concluded the several 
particulars thus: "And here fortune .had no share after 
which time nothing eyei succeeded in his hands. This was, 
indeed, too anx>gant andL haughty, like that of Pharaoh in 
Ezekiel, " Thou i&yest, The- river is mine, and I made my- 
self;*** or that* of Habakkuk, "They.r^\>ice*, and sac*rifico 
to their net;”^ or, again, that of Me£eriliu^ who called life 
hand and javelin his god; ^ 

** Dextra niihi d^is, et telum, qaod misailo librO, 

Nunc admnt 

or, lastly, that of Julius Ctesar, the only time that we find 
him betraying his inward sentiments; for when the Arnspex 
related to him that the entrails were not prosperous, he 
muttered softly, "They shaft be better when I please,” which 
was said not long before hia unfortunate death.*' And, indeed, 
this excessive confidence, as it is a profane thing, m it i.s 
always unhappy; whence great and tntly wise men think 
proper to attribute all their vmccesses to their felicity, and 
not to their virtue and industry. So Sylla styled himself 
happy, not great; and Caesar, at another time, nu>i-e ad- 
visedly said to the pilot, " Thou carriest Csesar and his for- 
tune.**i 

But these expi'essions, — "*Every one’s fortune is in liis 
own hand,” "A wise man 'shall coiftitil the stars,” " Every 
way is passable to virtue,” &c.,— if undcirtood, and used 
I’aths*:: as spurs to industry than asTstirnips to insolence, and 
rather to beget in men a constancy and firmness of ^resolu- 
tion than ali^gance and ostentation, they are deservedly 
esteemed sound and wholesome ; and hence, doubtless, it is 
that they find reception in the breasts of great men, and make 

' Pint Sylla, * t !^k. xxlx. 3. Habak. i. 16. 

* Aitietd, X. 773. ^ *SttetaniU8. 

^ Phitar^. Compare with this m carious letter from Cato to Cicero 
(ap. Oic. ad Earn. xv. 6), svhorein be am, ** SuppHoationem deeretam, si 
tu, qud in re n^il fmMto, sed summa tea ratione et continentia reipub- 
]j(ae, provieuni eat diis immortalibus gratulari nos quam tibi referre 
aoceptum mans gaadeo.” 
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it sunictijiios difficulty for tliern* t<f dissomblo tiicir thoughts; 
so wo* iiiid Aiigttstus Ciosar, who was rather dilFercnt fioiu 
tliati inferior to his undo, though doubtless a more modei'ate 
nian, required his .friends* as they stood about his death- 
bed, to give him tlioir applause at his exit,™ as if conscious to 
liiniself that he ligd af?tod Ids .part well upon tho stage of 
life. And this })artyOf doefrine also is to be reckoned as 
deficient, not but that*it has been much used and beaten in 
practice, ilujiiirh nr)t .taken notice of^in ^ooks. Wherefoi'e, 
according to our custom, vfe shiUl Here set^own some h<.>ads 
upon tlic auhjt«ct, finder the title of the !^olf-politician, or the 
Art of rising in Life.* 

It may setun a new and odd kind ofl|b1iing to tweh men 
how to make their fortunes, — a doctrine which every one 
w'oidil gladly learn befoi*e he finds t£o difficulties of it; for 
the tJungs required to procure foHune aixs not fewer or less 
dhlicult tlian those to procure virtue. It is os rigid and 
hard a thing to become a true politician as a true moralist, 
yet the treating of this subject nearly concerns the meHt 
and credit of learning. It is of great impoi'tance to the 
honour of learning, that men of business should know eni- 
ditu»n hi not like a lark, which flics high and delights iH 
notliiiig but singing, but tliat |jb is rather like a hawk, which 
soars aloft indeed, but can stoop when she finds it convenient 
to pdundt; upon her prey. Again, this also regards tho per- 
lection of learning; Tor the true rule of a perfect inquiry is, 
that nothing Cjui be found in the matcrld globe which has not 
its correspondent in tlie crystalline globe— the understanding, 
or that there uTnothiniJ^fbtlnd in practice which has not its 
|i£irticular doctrine and theory. But learning esteems the 
building «of a private fortune as a work of an inferior 
for no man’s private fortune^can be an end any way worthy 
of his existence; i4ay, it frequently hap^x^ns that men of 
eminent virtues renounce Iheir fortune to pursue the things 
of a sul^mer natufe. Yet even pHvate fortune, as it is the 
instrumeut of virtae and doing good, is a particular doctrine, 
worthy of consideration. 

'Ihis doctrine has its preoepti^ some whereof are summary 
or collective, and others scattw^ and viftious. . The collective 
precepts are founded in a just knowledge, ^ — 1. of ourselves ; 

* Suetonius. 
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and, 2. of others. Let this, 'therefore, be the first whereon 
the knowledge of the rest principally lurtis^that we pVocure 
to ourselves, as far as po^ible, the window caice re()iiired 
by Momus, who, seeing so many'comers. and recesses in the 
structure of the human heart, found fault that it should want 
a window, through which those dark and crooked turnings 
might be viewed." This window may be procured by dili- 
gently informing ourselves of the particular perf^ons we have 
to deal with, — their tempei*s, desires, views, customs, hahits ; 
the assistances, helps, and as^nrandcs whereon they principally 
rely, and whence they receive their powers their detocts and 
weaknesses, whereat they chiefly lie open and are accessible ; 
their friends, fd.cti4|[)s, patrons, dependants, enemies, enviers, 
rivals; their times and manner of access, — 

Sola viri itioTlcs aditus et tempom noras;*’** 
their principles, and the rules they prescribe themselves, &c. 
But our information should not w;holly rest in the persohs, 
but also extend to the particular actions, which fiom time 
to time come upon the anvil ; how they are conducted, witli 
what success, by whose assistance p;i’omoted, by whom op- 
posed, of what weight and moment they are, and wliat their 
cousequcnces. For a knowledge of present actions is not 
only veiy advantageous in itself, but without it the know- 
ledge of persons will be very fallacious and uncertain ; for 
men change along with their action^, and are. due t]^ing 
whilst entangled and suiTounded with business, and another 
when tliey i-cturn to themselves. And these particular in- 
^mations, with regard to persons as well actions, are 
1^ the minor propositions in everyr active syllogism ; tor' no 
tilith, nor excellence of observations or axioms, whence the 
maior political propasitions are formed, can give a'firm con- 
clusion, if there be an error in ,the minoi' proposition. And 
that such a kin^ of knowledge is procurable, ^lomon assures 
us, who says, that counsel in the heart of man is like a 
deep water, but a wise man will draw it out;**? for although 
the knowledge itiself does not fall under'precept, because it 
regards individuals, ydt iustructious may given of use for 
Jetdbing it ouL 

* Plato, Beip. ; Lacan, Hermoi xx. ; and Eras. Chil. i. 74. 

« .lEimid, iv. 423* ' Prov. xx. 5. 
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-Men may be known six diflemit ways ; viz., — 1, by their 
countenances; ^ theh* words] 3. their actions; 4. their 
tcmjjcrs; 5.^ their ends; and, C> by the relation of others. 
1. Am to the counteuaucc«*there is no great nuitter in that 
old proverb, “ Front! nulla lidos j”*! for although this may bo 
said with some truth of the external and gonenil composure 
of the *‘oiintenance and gesture, yet then* Ihi concealed cer- 
tain nioi’c sidiiile motitais and action^ of the eyes, face, looks, 
and liehavioiir, by which the gJite, as tt. were, of the mind is 
unlocked and thrown open.'i \Vho ^va.s nioft;.clo8e than Tibe- 
rius '? yet Tiu:ikus observes a dilforcuce between liis iiiward 
thoughts and his riiTgjuage in eulogizing th<; j‘xpk)il.s of 
Dinsus and (Icrinanieus, — thus characteL'iziiig liis j'uncgyric 
of the latter: “Magisin s|icciciu verbis adornatisipifuii iit peui- 
tiis sontire crcflcrctur;” mid then thift of Drusus, — “ Tau- 
eiorihus s(‘d iiitontior, ct fida oratione.”* Again, Tacitu.> 
8ki‘tchc.s the manner of the eifH»cror on other oecasiuns when 
he was less crafty, and sums uj) his remarks thus : “ (iuin 
ipse cojnpo^itus alias abpic velut oluctautiuin vcrbr*riim; so- 
lutius proin[)tiusrpic loriuebatur ipiotics sulncniret.'’* And 
indeed, it is hard to find so great and masterly a dissembler, 
or a countei^nce so well bixike and commanded, a.s to carry . 
on an artful and counterfeit di.scuurse without sonic way or 
other betniying it. * 

2. The^wonls of men are full of deceit; but this is well 
detected in two way.s y viz., cither when words are spoken on 
the sudden, or in jjassion. So Tiberius, being suddenly sur 
ptised and hurried beyond himself with a stinging speech 
from Agrippifta^went a. stop out of liis natural dissiiiiula- 
tion; for, says Tacitus, she thus drew an uncommon expres- 
sion fron^ liis secret breast, and he rebuked her as being 
offended because did not rule.'^ Whence the poef liiK 
unjustly calls the&^perturbaA>iona tortures, mankind being 
compelled by them to betray their own seci-etS. 

— — “ Vino tortus ft ira.*'* 

*1 Martial, i. £p. 25, v. 4. ' Cicero, petit. CooRulatus, § 2. 

■ Annal^ i. 62. • Annals, iv. 31. " Annals, iv. 52. 

* Hor. £p. ii. 18, v. 38. It must be remembered that Auwtui 
had some intention of conferring die empire iQ>on her husband Ger- 
manicus.— 

2 
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And <ixpon(Micc shown t]iat there arc v<'iy few so true to 
tlieir own seoi’cis, aiid of so efose a teiil]K;r, tjs not sojnetunes, 
tlirougli anger, ostoiitatioiii love to a irif'iid, impotence of 
iniml, or some other affection, tc rev(;al tlu‘ii* o\vu !lionglits. 
Ihit nothing searches all the corners of uiiud no iuuc}i as 
(lissinuilaticju practised against dissimulation, according to 
the Spanisli proverb, “ Telia lie and find^i truth.’* 

3. Kvon fact.s themselves, though the surest ] dodges of tlie 
liiinian mind, are not ‘’altogether to bo trusted, unless first 
attentively vicweif and consideit'd as to their iimgnitnde and 
pro|irioty; for it is certain that deceit gets i.tsell‘a credit in 
small tilings, that it may pKictiso to move advantage in 
larger. And the Italmn thinks himself upon tlie cross with 
the crier, or put up to sale, when, without manifest cause, he 
is treated better than“icsual; for small favours lull mankind, 
and disarm tliom both of c«aiition and Industry; whence they 
ai’c properly called by Deniostbenc'^ the baits of sloth. 
Again, >vo may clearly see the crafty and ambiguous nature 
of some actions which pass for benefit.s, from tliai trick 
practised by Mucianus ui»on Antony ; for aft<‘r a pr« tended 
reconciliation lie most treacherously advanced many of An- 
•loiiy’s friends to lientenancie.s, tribuneships, ttc, and by this 
cunning entirely' disarmed and defeated him ; thus winning 
over Aptouy’s friends to hiinself.y 

Jhit the surest key for unlocking the minds of otliers-turns 
upon searching and sifting cither their teir-iicrs and natures, 
or tluur ends and designs ; and the more weak and simple 
ai-e best judged by their temper, hut the more pnulent and 
close by their designs. It was pnidently and vJ^ittily, though 
ill my judgment not substantially, atlviscd by the pope’s 
nuncio as to the choice of another to succeed him iu his rcsi- 
Aence at a foreign court, that they should by no means send 
one remarkably but ratlicr totci'ably w^so ; because a man 
wiser tlian ordSimry could never imagine what the people of 
that nation w'ore likcly ta- do. It is doubtless a common 
criDr, particularly in prudent men, to .measure others by 
the model of their own capacity; whence they frequently 
overshoot the mark, by supposing that mcai project and form 
greater things to tiemselves, and practise more subtile arts 


y Tacit. Hist. iv. 39. 
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tliaD cvor entorf'd tluMi* miurla^ Tliis is elegantly iiitiinatf'd 
by tlie Italian jniowrl), — 

' l>i ilenari, <ii it-nn^, e iH 
C’.iio iiiriiicb '‘lio noil cTcmIv 

oii'l tliereforo, in men of small ca]\afiitios, wboeomniit many 
absurdities, a eonj«ctiiro must ratlnir bo formed fioin the 
jirojMV'sity of their iwitun^ than Imm tiu'ir luuls in view. 
Wlionoe })riiu‘es also, tfiongh for a qftije •lilleivut reji«on, are 
best judged by their tempers ns private ])^sons are, by tlieir 
ends; for jirinces, who arc at tholo]> of hiiiftaii di-sin's, liav<* 
sold«im any ends te). aspire after with ardouv and perseve- 
rauee, by the situation* and distanee a\ hereof a direct ion ami 
measure might be taken of their other acti«>ns. And this 
among others is a priiicijnd r<MSoii ^^^fy their lu arts, as the 
Scripture declares, are unsearchable.’^ Hut i\ery [uivate 
man is like a traveller, who ju’oceeds intently to the luid (if 
hi'f journey, wherti he sets up: hence one may lohuably 
conjecture what a ]ivivaie man will or will not do; tor it a 
thing be cojiducivc to his cuds, it is probable ho svill do it ; 
and vice vcu'sji. And this information, IVojn tin*, diversity of 
the ends and natures of men, may be taken com]'aratively as 
w-cll as sim])ly, so as to disc'ovor what Inimonr or disinisition 
overrules the rest. Thiw Tigcllinus, wJjon be ioiind Jnmself 
oubfone by Turpiliunus, in administering and suggesting to 
Nero'.^ jil^osuros, searched, as Tacitus .says, into tlici fears of 
Nero, and by this means got rid of his rival.** 

As for that secoiid-liand knowledg*; of men’s minds which 
i.s had from fjio rtdation of others, it will !>»» sidlii:ient to 
observe of it, tlTat defcHs lind vices arc bc.st IcariUMl from 
enemies, virtues and abilitie.s from fri«*.nd.-j, maiimn-s and 
times from servants, and opinioji-s and thoughts from^‘^i» 
mate acquaintance;* for popiilipr fame i.s light, and the judg- 
ment of’supenora uncertain, befoi-c wlioin ingn walk inonj 
masked and secret. The tnieat character comiis from do- 
mestics, — Verior fama c domosticis emanat.”® 

* "Tliere i.-^ always less money, less wisdoin, anil less honesty, than 
peo)))tt imagine.” ' * Prov. xxv. 3. 

^ This expression occurs Tacit. Anna!, xiv. 57. It is spoken, how- 
ever, of the intrigues of Tigellimis against Plautts and Sulla, by which 
he induced Nero to have l)Oth of them niunhircd. }*etronius TurpilianuM 
vraa put to death by Galha, because he had enjoyed Nero's confidence, 
Aniial. \vi. 18, II). = Cicero, I'otit. Consul. 

.y2 
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But the shortest way to this whole inquiiy rests upon 
thnie particulars; viz., — 1. .In procuring numerous IHend- 
sliips with such as have an extensive and genera^ knowledge 
l}r)th of men and things, or at least in securing a set of par- 
ticular friends, who, according to the diversity of occasions, 
may be always residy to glye a solid infomiation upon any 
point that shaH' turn up. 2. In observing a prudent mean 
and moderation between* the freedom 6f discourse' and silence, 
using frankness of speech most frequently ; but when the 
thing requires it,* taciturnity; for' openness of speech invites 
and excites others to use the same towards ourselves, which 
brings inany things to our knowledge ; whilst taciturnity 
procures trust, and makes men willing to . deposit their 
secrets with us as in their own bosom. 3. In gradually 
acipiiring such a habit (if watchfulness and intentness in all 
discourse and action, as at once to promote the .business in 
hainl, yet tiiko notice of incidental mattei's; for, as Epictetus 
would have a philosopher say to himseU’ in every action, “ I 
will do this, yet kecj) to my rule,*’** st; a politician should 
resolve with himself in every business, “I will drive this 
point, and yet learn somewhat of future use.” And, there- 
‘I'orc, such tempers as are wholly intent upon a present busi- 
ness without at all regarding what may intervene, which 
Montaigne acknowledges was his own defect, make excellent 
ministers of state, but fail in advancing their private for- 
timea A princip^ caution must also be had to restrain the 
impetuosity and too great alacrity oi the mind, lest much 
knowledge should drive us on to meddle in many matters; 
tor nothing is more unfortunate and*ra8h thkn ' such a proce- 
dure. Therefore the variety of knowledge to be here pro- 
cur^ of men and things comes but to this, that we make a 
juiUcious choice both of the matters we ui^dertake and of the 
persons whose assistance we use, that we may thence know 
how to manage and dispose all things with the greater dex- 
terity and safety. 

Next to the knowledge of others comes the knowledge of 
ourselves; and it requires no less diligence, but rather more, 
to get a true and exact information of ourselves than of 
others. For that (nracle, Know thyself,” is not only a rule 
of general prudence, but has also a principal place in politics. 

^ Endiiridion, Iv. 
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And St. James excellently obderves of mankind, that he 
who *^ 10 ws Ills facg iii* a glass, instantly forgets his Icaturos.*'^’ 
Whence vra had need be often I^»king. And this also hohls 
ip politico But there is « dilFereuce in glossi's, — ^the divijie 
one, wherein wo arc to behold ourselves, is the VVord of God; 
but the political glass is no other than the state of things 
und times wherein we live. *A man, therc^ibre, must make a 
tliorongh ckaniiiiatioh* not iKii'tially like a selMover, into his 
own iaculties, powers luid abilities, afwl again into his defects, 
inabilities, and obstacles, humming up tnr^ account, so Jts to 
make the latter ^c^ustantly appear greater, and the former 
rather le^s than tlicy«ai‘e. And u]>ou such an examination 
the following parlicubu's may come to be eonsidenul. 

Let the jirst particular be, how far a man's inimnci*s and 
temper suit with the times; for if l^by^ agree in all rcspc^cts, 
he may act more freely and at large, and follow the bent of 
ins genius ; but ii there be any contrariety, then bo must walk 
more cautiously and covertly in tlie whole scene of his lite, 
and appear less in public, aa Tiberius did, who, being con- 
scious that his t(nnpor suited not with the age, never fre- 
quented the public ^ows, and for the last twelve years of 
bis life came not to the senate ; whereas Augustus lived con- 
tiniudly in open sight.^ ^ 

*JLet the second consideration be, bow a man can relish tin; 
professions or kimls of life in nso and repute, out of which 
he is to make a choice, so that if his profession be not alrciidy 
entered upon, be may take that wbicli Ls most suitable to his 
genius; but ii be be already got into a kind of life for which 
he is unfit, th&t he na^, «pon the first opportunity, quit it 
and take to another, — os Valentino Borgia did, who, being 
educated by bis £a.ther for the priesthood, afterwards re-r 
nouDCcd, ftjllowqji* his own inclination, and appearSb iJf a • 
military character.. * 

Let a third consideration be, how a man*stands compared 
with hLs equals and rivals, wh(F may also probably 1 m his 
competitors in Ids fortune, and let liimdiold that course of 
life in which there is the greatest want of eminent men, and 
wherein it is most likely that himself may rise the highest, 

• Ep. i. 23, 24. * 

' The expression of Tacitus is, ''alia Tlberio morum via." Annals, 
i. 64. 
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as Cassar did, who was first a}i orator, a pleader, and scarce 
anything more than a gowmnan; but w.hen lie iound that 
CiciTo, Horteiisius, and Csitiillus boro away the prize of 
clof|ucnce, and that none had greatly signalized themselves in 
war, except Pompey, he quitted the gown, and taking a long 
farewell of civil power, went over to the ;irts ol the general 
and tli(i craiieror, whereby he ‘rose to the top pinnacle of 
sovereignty. 

Lot tlic fourth con^deration be, to regard one’s own 
nature and temper m the choice of friends and dependants; 
for diderent men require difTercnt kind# pf friends, — some 
those that are gi-avc and secret, othersosuch as arc bold and 
ostentatious, &c. It is worth observing of what kind the 
friends of Julius Cscsar were ; viz., Autov.y, Ilirtius, Ikilbus, 
Dolobella, Pollio, &c., Wn\> usually swore to die that he might 
live thereby expressing an infinite aifectiou for Cmsar, but 
au arrogance and contempt towards everybody else. And 
they were all men diligent in business, but of no great fame 
and rojmtaiion. 

Let a fifth consideration be, to beware of examples, and 
not fondly square one’s wll* to the imitation ot otliera, as if 
what was achieved by them must needs be achieved by us, 
without considering the difie(;cnce there may be between 
our own disposition and manners compared with theirs we 
projioso to imitate. PoiiifK^y manifestly fell intt» this ertor, 
who, as Cicero writes of him, had these words often in his 
mouth, — “ Sylla could do this, why shall not I In w’hich 
pai'ticular he greatly imposed upon himself; for Sylla’s tem- 
per and method of acting difiered i]ninitely Vrem his, — the 
one’s being fierce, violent, and pressing to the end, the other’s 
<50i^)ored, mindful of the laws, and directing all to cnajesty 
aiitrreputation ; whence ho was greatly cuvbQd and restrained 
in executing his designs. And these considcratiom^ may 
serve as a speciiuCbn of the rest. 

Bui it is not enough for h man to know himself ; he must 
also consider how be may m<Mt commodiously and prudently 
— -1. show, 2. express, 3. wind and fashion himself. 1. As. 
for show, we see nothing more frequent in life than for the 
less capable man to mK,ko the greater figure. It is, therefore, 
no small excellence of prudence by means of a certain act 

f lU vivente Caesare moriar. k gpist. Atticu^ ix. Ep. 10. 
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and grace, to represent ones .best sitle to othei's, by sett.ing 
out our own virtlirti, incrit.s, and fortunes to advantage, which 
may be doitfe without arrogance or rendering one's st^li «lis- 
agi’eeablo ; and on -tlie <»ther side artiticially concealing our 
vices, defects, inisfoVtun(*s, and disgraces, dw«‘lling upoii tlie 
former, and turning them a.-^ itwere to the liglit, but jml- 
liating the .latter, or .^dracing them by a well-ailaptcd con- 
struction or interpretation.* etc. Tacitus says of Mu- 

ciauus, the most ]»rmlcnt^ man of his Unn; and the most 
indefatigable in busniess, that “he had an ift’t of sliowingthc 
lair side of wlfalc^vr .lu* spoke or acted.”* And certainly it 
requires some art to* [prevent this conduct fi*om becoming 
fulsome and dospicabh*; yet ostentation, though to tlie lirsL 
degree of vnnity, is a fault in ethics^ gather than in ]»oliti<i.s. 
For as it is usually said of calumny, that if laid on boldly 
some of it will stick, so it may be said of ostentation, unless 
perfectly monstrous ami ridi<*ulous, “ Faint yoursedf strongly, 
and some of it will last.” Doubtless it will dwell with tluj 
crowd, though the wisiT sort smile at it j so that the reputa- 
tion ])rocured with tli« numlMir will abundantly reward the 
contempt of a few. lint if this o.stcntatiou be managed with 
decency and disoxjtion, it may greatly cr)ntributo to raise a 
imufs reputation, as pavticiihudy if it carry tlu^ a]>p<*.arance. 
of native candour an<l ingenuity, or be used at tiine.s sur- 
rouudeil with dangeijj, fis among the military in(;ii in time of 
war. Or again, if our own praises arc let fall u-s it were 
accident, ami be not too seriously or largely insisted on, 
or if finy on«, jn praising himself, at ».h<j sjimc time mixes it 
w ith censure and j idiiMfic,*or lastly, if he does it not spontar 
neoiisly, but is provoked to it by the insolence and reproach 
of otlicA. %\nd' there are many who, being by natui3ii.sol]|il, 
and cojisequently*w'anting i|} this art of sprejwling canvas to 
their own honour, find themselves punishyd for their mo- 
desty, with some diminution of their dignity. 

But however persons of weak judgment or too rigid morals 
may disallow this ostentation of virtue, no ■One will deny that 
■Cvo should endeavour to keep virtue from being undervalued 
through our neglect, and less esteemed than it deserves. This 
diminution in the esteem of virtue happens three ways; viz., 
1, When a person presents and thrusts himself and his scr« 
* Hist. ii. 80. 
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vice into a miainess unas&ect ; for such services are thought 
sulJiciciitly rewarded by accepting thom.^ *2. Wien a man 
at the beginning of a business over-exeiis himself, and per- 
forins that all at once, which sfiould have been don<*. gm- 
dnally ; though this, incleed, gains early commendation where 
ufliiira succeed ; but in the end it producce satiety. 3. When 
a man is too quick and light in reviving the fruit of his 
virtue — in praise, applfinse, and favour, — and pleases himself 
tlicrewitli; againsjl^ wliicli there is tliic prudent admonition, 
** llewaro lest thou seem unacciutomed to great things^ if 
.sucli small ones delight thea” * 

A diligent concealment of defects" is no less important 
than a prudent and artful manifestation of virtues. Defects 
01*0 piiucipally concealed and covered under three cloaks ; 
viz. 1. Caution, 2. Pretext, and 3. Assurance. 1. Wo call 
that caution, when a man prudently keeps from meddling in 
matters to which ho is unequal ; whilst, on the other hanci, 
<Iariug and restless ajilrits are injudiciously busying them- 
stjlvcs in things they arc not acquainted with, e*'d thereby 
jiublish and proclaim their own ilo^eets. 2. We csill that 
pretext, when a man with sagacity and prudence paves and 
pi-epiU’cs himself a way for securing a favourable and com- 
modious interpretation of his >icos and defects ; as pi-oceeding 
from dilTerent principles, or having a difibrent tendency than 
is gcnoraJly thought. For as to the concealment *'of vices^ 
the }}oet said well, that vice often d^ulks in the verge of 
virtue, 

** Saejie latet vitium proximate bom.”^ . 

Therefore, when we find any defectr "in ourselves^ wo must 
endeavour to borrow the figure and pretext of the neighboui^- 
iiig yirtuo for a shelter; thus the pretext of dulnesfe ii^ gravity ; 
that of indolence, consideratenqss, &c. Acid it is of sciwicc 
to give out some probable reason for not exerting our utmost 
strength, and so make a necessity appear a virtue. 3. Assur- 
ance, indeed, is a daringl* but a very certain and effectual 
j.’emedy, whereby a man professes himself absolutely to slight 
and despise those things he could not obtain, hke ci'i&y 
merchiuits, who usually raise the price of their own com- 
modities and sink t&o price of other men's. Though there 
is another kind of assurance, more impudent tlion this^ by 
i Ovid, Ars Amand. i. 661. 
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whicKa man brazens. out his.owft <lefects, and forces them 
upon others for •excellencies ; and the better to secure this 
end, he willHeign a 'distrust of himstdf in those thinsja wherein 
he really excels like j)octs, who, if you e;cci*pt to any par- 
ticular verse in their composition, will presently tell you that 
single line cost them more pajns than all the rest ; and tlieii 
produc*^ you another^ .as suspected by themselves, for your 
opinion ; whilst, of all the numbei* jlhey know it tc» the 
best and least liable *to exception. Jhit« above all, nothing 
conduces more to the well-nipresentiiig aT mauK self, and 
securing his own ^ght, than not to disarm one’s self by to<i 
much sweetneas and •good-nature, which exjK)Hes a man to 
injuries and reprojtches ; but nitber, in all cases, at times, to 
dart out soimo sparks of a free and generous mind, that l>avc 
no lefts of the sting than tlie honey. This guarded heha\ iour, 
attended with a rt^ady disposition to vindiciite themselves, 
some men have from accident and necessity, by means of 
somewhat inherent in their j)ersoii or foi'tuiaj, iis w«» find in 
the dcibrnAed, illegitimate, and disgraced ; who, if they do 
not want virtue, generally ))rove fortunate. 

The expressing or difclaring of a man's self is a very 
didcrent thing from the showing himscilf, as not relating to 
virtue, but to the particular tetions of life. And here no- 
thing is^ more politic than to preserve a prudent or sound 
moderation or mcdiiun in disclosing or concealing one’s mind 
as to jjarticular actions. For though profound silcnci;, the 
hiding of counsels, and managing all things by blind and 
<leaf artiiicef ig an ust;ful anct extraordinaiy thing ; yet it 
often happens that rlfssimulation pro<luces errors whjch 
prove snares. And wo see that the men of gn^atest roputo 
for poliftcsl^ scnfiile not openly and generously to 4i?claxe 
their cpds without dissimulation : thus Sylla openly declared, 
‘‘ He wished all mortals happy or unhappy, |is they were his 
friends or enemies.” So Cae.sar, up^on his first expedition into 
Gaul, professed “he had rather be the fii-st man in an ob.scuro 
village, than the sbeond at Rome.”* And tvhen the war was 
begun, he proved no dissembler, if Cicero says truly of him, 
“ That he did not refuse, but in a manner required to l>e 
called tyrant, as he was.”® So we find, in an epistle of 
Cicero to Atticos^ how little of a dissembler Augu.stus was, 

^ Piut* * Flat. ® Epist. ad Alt. z. £p. iv. 
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who, at liis first entrance n|ioij afhiirs, whilst ho rcmaiiusd the 
delight of the senate, used; to swear in tins form when ho 
hamng\iod tlie pcojile : “ Ita Parentis honores consequi 
lieeat which was no leas than tyranny itself. Jt- is true, 
to salve the matter a little, he would at those times strcitch 
his hand towards the statue, of Julius- Caesar erected in 
tlio jiliice, whilst the audience smilcfl, applauded, admired, 
and crw»d out among ^ themselves, “What docs the youth 
ineanl” hut never, siis])ectcd him of any ill design, who 
thus cjindhlly and ingenuously spoke his mind.** And yet all 
these we liave pained were prosperous men. Pompey', on tlic 
otluu' hand, who endeavoured at the salne ends by more dark 
and eoiiccalcd methods, 1‘ wliolly lient himself, by numberless 
stratugems, to cover Jiis desires and ambitioir,, whilst he 
liroiight the state to confusion, tliat it might then of necessity 
submit to him, and he thus procure the sovereignty to appear- 
ance against his will. And wiien he thought he had gained 
his point, as being made sole consul, wtiieh no one ever -was 
bofoi-e him, he found himself never tla.". nearer, briausi* Ihose 

ho would doubtless have assist'd bim, uiulorstood imt his 
iuteiiiions ; so tliat Jit length ho was obliged to go in the 
beaten path, and under pretence of opposing Cscsivr. procured 
Iiiuiself anus and an army: ;«) slow, casual, and gencmlly 
uiisuceesaful, arc the counsels covered with dissimulation ! 
And Tacitus seems to liave liad the sanv) sentiment, when he 
makes the ai^tifice of dissimulation an inferior prudence, 
couqiared with policy, attributing the former to Tiberius, and 
tlie latter to Augustus ; for speaking of livia, he says, “She 
was well tem])ered with the arts of her husband, and the 
dissimulation of her son.”*! 

^As? for the bending and forming of the mind, w-c should 
doubtless do our utmost to render it pliable, and by no 
means stiff and refi-actory to occasions and opportunities ; 
for to continue the same^men, when we ought not, is the 
gi'oatest obstacle business can meet with ; that is, if men 
I’euiain as they did, and follow their own nature after the 
opportunities are clianged.' Whence livy, introducing the 
elder Cato as a skilful architect of his own fortune, adds^ 

B B. xvi. Ep. 15. B Q |.0 probo, rniimo inverecundo. Sallust, 

p Occultior, non iiielior. Tacit. Hist.* ii. c. 3S. 

4 Annals, v. 1. * Cic. in Brut, sjieaking of Hortensius, c. 95t 
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that ‘Mio was of a pliant temper^”* and honco it i.s, that 
gnivo, solia'nn, an*l vncliangoahlo n.'itiiros goiierally inoet with 
more respect* than felicity. This defect some men have im- 
p4uled in tlicm diy nature, as being ■ in .tlu-niselves stifi, 
knotty, and unfit fot* bending ; but in otIn'i*s it is actiuired 
by custom, which i.^ a second initiire, 'or Ironi an opinion, 
wliicli easily st(‘Jils into men’s *minds, iTiet they should never 
changt the luethod of fu-iing they hiid miee fnniid good and 
pro.speroiis. Thus !Mikihia\ol prudeiiti;, nJjscjrves of Fabins 
Maximus, “That he woiihl *ohstinately retaTii his old inve- 
terate custom t>l*dehiying and proimeting the war, when now 
the nature \v;i.s changed and re<pure«l briskoT meiusiires.” * hi 
others again, the saiint <lcfeet proeeotls from want of jiidg- 
nuMit, when ]{^ieu do|Uot seasonably distinguish t]u‘ periods 
of things and actions, but alter too late, after the opportunity 
is slipped. And something of this kiial Dtsnosthenos repre- 
lieinli'd in the Athenians, when ho said, “They were liko 
rustic.s in a fencing-.school, who ahvays, after a blow, guard 
the part th^t w^as hit, and not before.” '' And busily, tliia 
defect/ in others, becaus <4 they are unwilling that the labour 
they have taken in the v’ay once ontored shouhl Ijc lost, and 
know not how to sound a retreat, hut rather trust they shall 
cijiKjiter occasions by perseveraiiico. J’ut this obstinacy and 
rostiveness of the mi ml, from whatever root it proceeds, is 
highly prejudicial to business and men’s ])rivate fortunes : on 
the contrary, nothing is im>re politic than to make the wheels 
of tin* mind cuiicentric with the wheels of fortune, and 
o:ipahlc of turning togetlier with therii. And tliu.s much of 
the tw^o summarf or colhjctiVe procc])ts for ad\uuciiig 
fortune. 

The scaitcHid pneco[»ts for rising in life are mimoroiis^, we^ 
shall single oftt a fe*v»hy way of examjde. The- first is, that 
the builder of his fortune properly use and tjpply his rule, 
that is, accustoiiL his mind to m('a.siirc and estimate the price 
and value of things, *as they conduce* more or less to his par- 
ticular fortune aiid'ends, and this witli diligence, not by 
halves. It is surprising, yet very tme,*that many have the 
logical part of their mind set right and the mathematical 
wrong, and judge truly of the consecpinfices of things, but 
very unskilfully of their value. Hence some men are fornl 

* £. xxxix. 40. * Discorso sopra Liv. ^ Philippic i. 
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of accnsR to and familiarity .with princes ; others of popular 
fame, and fancy these to be great enjoyments : wnereas both 
of them are frc^quciitly full of envy and dang^uu Others, 
again, measure things according to their* difficulty and the 
labour bestowed in piocuiing them, imagining themselves 
must needs have advanced as far os they have moved. Sc 
(J.-esar, to describe hotv diligent and indefatigable the youriger 
(Jilto was to little purnssc, said in the way of irony, “ Tliat 
he did all things with great lalmur.” >And hence it happens, 
that men freqtiently deceive themselves, when, having the 
assistance of some great or honoiiruj:>'o personage, they 
promise themselves all manner of success ; whilst the tnith 
is, they are not the greatest, but the fittest instruments that 
|)erform business best and quickest. F*i'r hiiproving tlio true 
mathematics of the uund, it should be principally noted wliat 
ought to come first, what second, <bc. in the raising and pro- 
moting a man's fortune. And, in the first place, wo set down 
the euiondation of the mind ; for by rciiioving the obstacles, 
and levelling the inequalities of the mind, ajyay may be 
sooner oiiened to fortune, than the impediments of the mind 
be removed with the assistance of fortune. And, in the 
second place, we set down riches, whereto most, perhaps, 
would luive assigned the iicst, as their use is so extensive. 
But wc condemn this opinion for a reason like that of 
JMacliiavel in a similar case; for though it was an established 
notion, that Money is tlie sinews of war,” he said, more 
justly, that War had no sinews but those of good soldiers.” 
Ill the siime manner, it may.be truly atfirmed t^liat the sinews 
of foiiime are not money, but racbei the ])oWers of the mind, 
atldross, coumge, resolution, intrepidity, perseverance, modcra- 
^01) industry, In the third place come fame and repu< 
tation ; and this the rather, liecauso the^r liavc certain tides 
and seasons, wherein, if they be not opportunely used, it will 
be dilUcult to recover them again ; for it is a hopeless attempt 
to recover a lost reputation. In the last place, wo sot down 
li-mours, which, are easier acquired b^* any of the former 
tliri'e, much more by a con junction of them all, than any one 
of them can be procured by honours. But as much depends 
upon observing the order of things, so likewise in observing 
the order of time, in disturbing of which men frequently err 
and hasten to the end, when they should only have consulted 
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the beginning, and sudden^ filing* at the greatest thingn of 
alb rashly sidp ov«r»those in the niiddle — ^tliiis neglecting the 
useful precept, ^‘Attend to what is*immediutely before you,” — 
. •*Quod nunc iiistat againuB.”* ^ 

Our second ptecept is, to beware of being earned by gi’eat- 
ness and presumptum of mind ta things too diliieult, and 
thus of striving agiinst^the sti-eam. R is a prudent advice, 
in the raising of one’s fortun«», to yieh^ to noce.ssity. 

“ aejod^, fleisqnc.”y • 

Lot US look all round us, and obser\’‘c where things lie ^)peii, 
wher(3 they arc “iuLlosod and blocked up, wln^’o they. s1oo[», 
and where tiny nKuiflt, and not niiseiupio5^ our .stn*ngth 
where the way is imlassahlc ; in doing this wo shall pi i'Vi*nt 
re])ulsc, not stick tocllong in particul;^* 5 », win a n-jmlatiou of 
being ^nodemte, give little offence, and lastly, gain an opinion 
of felicity ; whilst the things that would prohahly luivo 
liapponcd of themselves, will be attributed to our own 
iudiistiy. 

A third* •precept, which seems somewhat to cross thci 
former, though not when well understood, is, that we do not 
always wait for op])ortunities, but sometimes excite and lead 
them. Tills Demosthenes intimates in a high strain, when lie 
saysp " That as it is a maxim for*tho general to lead his army, 
so a wise ^man should lead things, make them execute his 
will, and not himself be obliged to follow events.”* And if 
we attend, we shall find two different kinds of men held 
equal to the management of affiiim ; for some knciW how to 
make an advaritj^geoiis use of opportunities, yet contrive or 
project nothing of themselves ; whilst ot hers are wholljL tUr 
tent upon forming schemes, and neglect the laying hold of 
opportunftief as offer : but cither of these ikciik^cs 
quite lapofe withouffthe other,. 

It is a fourth precept to pndciH^ake nothuig that neces- 
sarily requires much ^mc, but constantly to remember time 
ia ever on the wing^ — 

“ Sed fugit interea, fu^t irreparabile tehipus.''* 

And the only i*eason why those who addict themselves to 
toilsome professions and emxdoys, as lawyers, authors, <kc., arc 
* Virg. Eclog. ix. 66. 

f Lucan, viii. 486. Quoted ajso by Jeremy Taylor in his ** Life of 
Christ,” Preface. * Philippia i. 51. * Georg, iii. 284. 
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less versed in making tlicir lib.rtune, is the want (.d time from 
tlieir other studies to gain a knowledgeaof ]\irticulars, wait 
for opportunities, and project their own rising*. We see in 
the couiis of princes the most eilectual zneti in making their 
own fortunes^ and invading the fortunes of ‘others, such 
as liave no i)uhlic enjjdoy, but are continually plotting their 
own rise and advantage. 

A fifth ])rcce])t is, tliat we in some measure imitate nature, 
which docs nothing in vain j «fl.nd thistis not very dillicult, if 
we skilfully mix- and interlace our ailair^^ of all kinds : for in 
every action the mind is to he so instrvctc^tl and prepared, 
and our intern ‘x&ns to be so dependen'i* i’})on and subordinate 
to each other, that if we esinnot gain Jdic highest stoj), wo 
may contentedly take up with the secor d, or c''"en the third. 
But if we can fix on nd part of our prospect, then wo should 
direct the pains we have been at to some oilier end ; so, as 
if we receive no benefit for the present, yet at least to g?lin 
somewhat of future advantage. But ji wo can obtain no 
solid good from our endeavours, neither in pigesent nor in 
futui'c, let us endeavour at Icfust to. gain a reputation by it, 
or some one thing or other ; always computing with oui-s' lves, 
•that from eviay action wc recidvu some advantage more or 
less, and by no means suirerwig the mind to dosjjond or be 
astonislied when we fml of our princii>al end. For there is 
nothing more contrary to political nruden-’e tlihn to bo 
wholly intent upon any single thing, as ho who is so must 
lose numberless opportunities which come sideways in busi- 
ness, and which perliaps would be more favoui-^iblo and con- 
ducive to the things that shall ‘iiir-li up hereafter, than to 
those that were before pursued. T^t men therefore well 
unde^tond the rule — "lliese things should bU done, but 
tnose should not bo omitted.”^ » 

The sixth precept is, that we do not too peremptorily 
oblige ourselves to anything, tliough it seem at fii*st sight not 
liable to contingency ; but always resciwe a window o^ieu to 
flv out, or some secret back-door for rctrelit. 

A seventh precept that old one of Bias, provided it be not 
used treacherously, but only by way of caution and moderation 
— “ Love your friendras if he were to become an enemy, and 

^ Which IP inculaited by ancient as .well as modem wisdom. Epic. 
Endiir. and Matt. xx. 23, and Luke xi. 42. Ed, 
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hate your euoniy as if he wefe fa) ^ocoiile your frienfl :”*■ for 
it siii^>risHiijly hetrayi ai^ roiTupts all sorts of utility, to 
plunge one’s selt tifr in iiultiippy friendships, vexations, 
and turbulent qjjiiiTcls, or. childish and empty oinulations. 
A*nd so nnieli, Jl^y way of example, upoii tlie doctrine or art 
of rising in life. 

We are \\h* 11 awftre that good ibrtifiic may be had upon 
easier conditions than n*r(5 here lai<l down ; for it falls ahiio.st 
spontan ‘ously upon some whilst^ oMier.s procure it only 

]»y diligence aixl ^si<)uif^'^^tliout iinn-lt ^ t, though still 
with some cautpin.l Hut as (Jioero, when In* d^.lws.Ht^ j>cr- 
fect orator, does notlincfin that evtuy ph^juJ^yj^ither cNiuld or 
should be like him JimTPas in dt‘sn*ihing ih(^)rinec or the 
politi('ian, which sorle have uiidertakfn, the moth*! is tbrnuMl 
to the ported rulfs*of art, and iiofa ficeording to coininori 
life — ^lrn» sanu^ xnetliod is observed by ils in this sket‘;h of the 
sey'-^iolilician. 

It must Ihj observed that the precepts w(? have laid down 
upon this subject ere all of them lawful, and not such 
immoral ai'ttficos as Maehiavcl speaks of, wlio directs men to 
have little regard for vft'tue itself, but only for the .show and 
public reputation of it : “ lhjcau.se,” says he, “ the credit and, 
opinion of virtue are a help to a man, but virtue itself a 
hinderauce.”*^ J to also directs Tiis politician to ground all his 
pnidcnce.on this su[)position, that men eajiuot bo truly mid 
safely worked to hisf i)urpc»se but by hjar, and tliereforo 
advises him to endejivour, by all possible means, to subject 
them to dangers andMiflicultics. WheniMj his [lolilician may 
seem to be \fh:fct*thc, italiii^is oull a sower of thorns.* So 
Cicero cites this jirinciplc, “Let our friends tidl, provided^twp 
enemies nC^sh uf>on wliich the triumvji*s acted, in pur- 
chasing tnc death of^their enemies by the <lestr notion df theip 
nearest .friends. iST) CatiliTic tbecarne a di.sturb'cr and incen- 
diary of the state, tliat he if ight the better dish his fortune 
in troubled waters, .d^laring, that«if his fortune was set on, 

^ Ariflt. Bhet. ii. 13, 4 ; and cf. Cic. Lael. ^cvi. banning, in one of 
hib speeches, condemns this principle as unworthy of an honourable 
mind. But it undoubtedly contains much wisdom, when it is restricted 
to the moderation of the affections. £d. * 

* Libro del Principe. * 11 seminatore dclle spine. 

‘ Cadant amici, dummodo iniiaici intercidant. Oral, pro reg. Deiot. 
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fire, he would quench it, water, but destru.ction.K 

And so Lysander would say, tnat c^jildi'en wqre to be decoyed 
with sweetmeats and men'* by fiJse Vat is; and there are 
numerous other cornipt and pernicious marinis of the same 
kind, more indeed, as in all other cases, than pi such as are 
just and sound. Noyr if any man delight in this coniipt or 
tainted prudence, we deny hot but he may take a short cut 
to tbrtune, as being thu^ disentQ.ngled and set aii large frem 
all rcstniiiit of laws, guod-nati|:^e, and virtue, and having no 
regal'd but to hi^dwn promotioA*— though it is in life as in a 
journey, 'irhere the shortest road is the ^rtiest, and yet the 
better not mu^„<s jout. y 

But if men were themselves, an^ no^, carried away with 
the tempest of ambition, they would be |0 far from studying 
these wicked arts, as tather to view them, not "only in that 
general map of the world, which shows all to be vanity and 
vexation of spirit, but also in that n)ore paHicular ^ro, 
which represents k fife separate from g<;od actions as a curse ; 
tliat the more eminent tliis life, the greater the curse ; that 
the noblest reward of virtue is virtue itself; that the cx- 
tremest punishment of vice is vice it&lf ; and that as Virgil 
•excellently observes, good actions ore rewarded, as bad ones 
also are punished — by the con^iousness that attends them. 

** Qute vobis, qu8B digna, viri, pro laudibus intis 
Prasmia posse rear solvi f Pulcherrima primum 
Dii moresquo dabunt vestri.'** 

And indeed, whilst men ore projecting ^d every way rack- 
ing their thoughts to provide and take dure for their fortunes, 
they ought, in the midst of aU, tq. ha^e an (jye to the Divine 
l!bA>.ldenco, which frequently overturns and brings to naught 
the macliinatious and deep devices of the wicked, according 
lo thai; of the Scripture, "He has conceived iniqmty, and 
shall bring forih vanity.”^ . An^i although men were not in 
this pursuit to practise injustioe^and ui^wful arts, yet a con- 
tinue and restless search and strivin^;;^ after fortune, takes 
up too much of their time, who have nobiqr things to observe, 
and prevents them fd>m paying their tribute to God, who 
exacts from all men the tenth prat of their substance and the 
seventh of their tiine. Even the heathens observed, that 

f Cicero pro L. Munena, emd Cat Couspir. 31. ^ Eccles. i. 2 — 14. 

‘ dCueid, U. 252. ^ Psu. vii. 15, but in another sense. 
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man was not made to kcoik tLs^inind all ways on the ground 
and, Ifke tfic sei'jipiit, t no dust, — 

** ^tfuie atigi^rrfumo clivinnc particulam aurui."‘ 
i^iul again — » 

Os^omirtf^iihliine (Hohinupic tiUTi 

Jiissit ; tirectds ad^Kidvjiii tol^rc vu 

Souip, h^evur, rnjyf flatter tlieinselviw, tliiit, 1»y wliat 
sinister moans soever tludr^'ortunft tlv^ |ir(KMir«*d, they are 
dotoriumod to nsout f^btaiiu d^ ^luui it was said 

ol Augustus CsosatYiid i^JoptitiiuA Sevenis, tliat ‘Mji.5;;i'^>uv:lit 
never to have I5eeH%\)rn, t»r never to ha^^^t^d S4» nnn li 
evil they conmiittwl jTi**a:-ipmng, and so inucm^ood they did 
when scaitsl. ]jut hi siioh men know that this recoin iionsing 
<jt evil with^ good, fliough it may Jiw approveil alter i he 
actioin«y('-t is justly comloraiied in the design. Lastly, it may 
not ])e amiss, in this eager pumiiit ol ioi*tiine, lor men to t oul 
tli^inselves a little with the saying of Charles the Filth to 
his son^ viz. FoHui*'‘ is like the lailies, w)u> geufTally scorn 
and disear^L their over-earnest adinircrH.” But this la-^t 
ri'Uiedy Iwjloiigs to sutjh mj have their tiisto vitiated hy a 
disease of tlie mind. Jjt^t mankind rather rest upon the, 
;?orner-st*,)ue of divinity and philosophy, both which nearly 
agrep in the tiling tliat onglft first to be sought. For 
Divinity .say.s, ‘LSeek ye firet the kingdom of Cod, and all 
otJior 'things slialJ be added unto you so pliilosopliy directs 
us first to seek the goods of the mind, and tlie i'(*st will 
either bo .'.up])lied, oi'* are not much waiit(‘d. For althuugli 
tUis^fouiidaticai, Jtid human •hands, is sometimes phiee^^ 
upon the sand, as in the* case of Brutus, who, at his deiddif 
cried out, virtue, I have reverenced ihee as a being, but 
alas, thou«^irt*an elkpty name !”® yet the same -foundaffon L^- 
ever, by the bivintf iiand, tix|d upon a rock. And here wo 
conclude* the doctrine of risini in life, and the general doc- 
tiiiio of business, together. « 

* Hor. Sat. ii. 79. r “ Ovid, Metam. i. 85. ^ " Matt. vi. 83. 

® ’U rXrifiov dperdf Xoyoff up* rprO*' lyui 

•“tic ipyov fitTKOVv* oil c’ dp’ IcovXtvei roxy. — Bio. Ca<^. xlvii. 49. 
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ClIAFll'iiR'gL. 

I’ilo Arl,« oj or St'ite Pblicy gVo Deficiencies alone 

Tlift Art or Enlarging tlv^ Douncla jol Empire, an<l the 

Jv now lodge of Universal Justice drawn from tiTe^Founlaina of Law. 

■ , .. 

Wk come now to jthc art of empire, or the doctrine of 
governing a w^icli ‘iJiclucles economics, i^s a city in- 

< •links :i But here, according to my, former reso- 

lulion, I impose silence ujkja myself; how well qualified 
.sDi'^’er I miglit vcem to treat ^.^abjecip from the constant 
conrso studies, employs, and tlio'y^mblic posts I have, 

for a long segie^^pof years, sustained, ^c'^ven to tlie highest 
in tlic kingdijiii, which, through hirinaj^jsty’s favour, and no 
merit of my own, I held for foiu* ycan^ And this I speak 
to i>ostonty, not out bfi ostentation ; bi-j becau.;e 1 judge it 
may somewhat import the dignity of learning, to have* a man 
horn for letters rathbr than, anything else, who shoulfV,hy 
a certain fatality, *and against the heni of his genius, hti coiii- 
polled into active life, and yet he raisoil, by a pnident kitjg, 
TO the greatest posts of honour, tiiist, and cli^il enqiloy. 
And if I should hereafter have leisunj to write upon govern- 
.nuMifi, the work will probably either he posthumous or abor- 
1 *^ 0 . But in the mean tiine, having now seated all the 
.si. ionces, each in its proper j>l^, lest such a liigh cha:r as 
tliat of giiverumcnt should remain absolutolv vacant, we here 
oh-serve, tliat two parts of civil doctrine, though belonging 
not to the secrets of state, but of a mpre open and vulgar 
nature, arc deficient, and shall, therefore, in our manner, 
jifivo s[x*cimens for supplying them. 

— art of government includes the political offices ; viz., 
1. the preservation; 2. the happiness; and 3. ‘the eularge- 
•iuont' of a state. The two former hay^^ in good* measure, 
hcMMi excellently treated .by boviq ; ^ bur there is .nothing 
cxiant upon the last ; which u.®* therefore, note as deficient, 
and ]n'oposc tho following sketch, by.vay of example, for 
supplying it, under the title of the Milhery Statesman, or the 
Doctrine of extending the Bounds of Empire. 

* F\)r an account of Jheae authors, see Morhofs " Polyhist.” tom. iii. 
Dc PrmliMiti.'E Civilis f^riptoribus ; and '* Stollii Introduct. in Hist. Li* 
terai*/' cap. v. De Prudentia Politica. 
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THE MILIT^lI^rSTATESMAN ; 

oil, A SreT’lMEN qv ENLARGING THE KOIfNDS OP 

\ . ■ € KMI'lllE? 

\Tho sayiii*( olSShomi^tcTclcs, if applied^ to liiinsidf, was 
iudocciit iiiul Wuiglrt/; liut if nioant in general, contains a 
very prudent obsei^vation, and fus, gi*afe a cj'Tistire. T'tMug 
asked, .at a /east, t«> touch .a fute, ho <*n.swei*<4l, “ He coidd 
not tiddh^ ; Tiftt 1i coiifd ruisett snialU^llage to a great city.’* 
Which w/)F*ds, if lv<«i m aaii oliticaf ,sen,se, excellently de- 
scribe .and iH.stin ..h twovery. dilFeren t Ificnlti^^s jn.those 
who are at tin? Isilkkof states.^ For upon an tiXfU‘tfsnrv(*y, 
we shall liiid stFiueltf. w\gh but very few being laised 
to the council l»oar< i, .the senate, or other pulmc oflice, can 
enlarge a sn^all staljj, or city, and yet liavo little skill in 
iniisitii> but inan> more, who, liaving a good hand upon Hn* 
harp, or ilio lute, tliat is, at the trifles of a court, an: so far 
frdiA enlarging a state, tliat they mthor seem designed by 
nature to overturn end ruin it, though ever so ha]»py and 
flourishing. ^ And, indeed, those base svrts and tricks by 
wdiich many <‘<iuuselloi’Si and men of great pkico procure tlu: 
favour of their sovereign, and a jiopular character, deserve 
no other name than a certain knack of fiddling ; as b<:ing* 
tliiiigs more ])leasing for the present, and more ornamental 
to the praetiiiuiier, thcan useful, and suited to enlarge the 
bqjiiiids, d\' increase the riches of the state, '^hereof they are 
niiiiistei*s. Again, tlicre are, doubtless, counselloi's .and 
governors, who, though equal to' business, and of no con- 
tomptiblo abjlituvsj'niay commodiously roaimgo things so as 
to preserve theni from iflaniYbst precijiiccs and inconvenionce\ 
tliough they .by no means have tho creative power of buudTng 
and ext(«<irfg ai^ empire. But whatever tho worknya*n bi:^ 
let us regard the vrfhrk itself : viz., wliat is to tie deemed tlie 
true extent of kingdoms anl republics, audjby wlmt means 
this may be procuicd/— a siroject well deser^ng to He con- 
tinually before prills, for their fliligent meditation ; lest, 
by over-rating tliei^wn strength, they sho^d rashly engage 
in too difficult and vain entoqirises, orj thinking too meanly 
of their power, submit to timorous and efleminate counsels. 

The greatness of an empire, in point df bulk and tciTitorv, 
is subject to mensuration, and for its revenue, to calculation. 

^ Plutarch, Tu<9. Quaest. b. i. 2. 

z 2 
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Tlie number of inhatitaiubs jjpay^e known by valuation or 
tax, and the number and extent oVjpitieSjaiid tpwlis, by sur- 
vey and maps yet in all tivil afTa^li^tkero is ,not a thing 
more liable to error .than the making ^«;fci ue and intrinsic 
estimate of the strength and riches of a^Statc.;; The kingdom 
oi heaven is compared, not to an acorn, or any large nut, but 
to a grain of AnstarirseeJ ; wiiich, though one the least 
grains, has in it a certain quicl^ propdl^^, and -^ijltivo spirit, 
whereby it rises soon, and spiw Is itself wide : so some states 
of vei^ large edmpass are littl^^iJited • xtend their limits, 
or proqtii'i^lL wider command, whilst otjhfi;s of small dimen- 
sion prove thoi^’isiidations of the monarchies 

Fortified tbwns, well-stored arsenals^ r(^)lc breeds of war- 
hoi'ses, armed chariots, elephants, engincs,l ill kinds of artillery, 
arms, and the like, ard liothing more thim a sheSp in fi, lion s 
skin, unless the nation itself be, from its origin and temper, 
stout and warlike. Nor is number of troops itself of *a^ay 
great service, where the soldiers ore weak and enervate : for*, 
as Virgil well observes, “ The wolf cares not how large the 
flock ia”® The Persian army in* thjB plains o^ Arbela, ap- 
l^ared to the eyes of the Macedonians as an immense ocean 
<of people ; insomuch that Alexander’s leaders, being struck 
at the sight, counselled the^^ general to . fall upon them by 
night ; but he replied, ** 1 will not steal the victor}" ^ Viiid 
it was found an easier conquest than he expected. 'Tigranes, 
encamped upon a hill, with on army df four hundred thou- 
sand men, seeing tlie ^man army, consistiDg but of fourteen 
thousand, making up to him, he jested at it, and said, Those 
y\en are too many for on embai^,, but muth itoo few for a 
hsettfb ® yet before sunset he found them enough to give him 
chasicj^with infinite slaughter. And we have abu^di^nt exam- 
** the g^t inequality betwixt and strength. 

Tills, therefore, may be first sefdown as a sure and 'certain 
maxim, and tFe capital of alln;he r^it, with regard to the 
gr^tneas of a state, thatf the people V? of a military racc,^ 
or both by origin and disposition war&e. The sinews of 
war are not money, i6 the sinews of men’s arms be wanting, 
as they are in a soft and efTeminate nation. It was a just 
answer of Solon to €rcesus, who showed him all his treasure : 

* Ecli^. vii. 52. ^ Quintus Curtius, iv. 15, and Plutarch. 

Flut. Lucul. f Maohi. Disoorso sopra Livio, lib. ii. 
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“ Yes, sir, but it anotthci^h(Mfld come with better iron than 
yoii^ lie v?oiild be all this gold.”*? And, therefon*, 

all i^rinccs ^hose subjects are not hai*dy and military, 

\hould make a mode^ estimate of their power ; as, on 
the other haftd, th^!^ who rule a stout and martial pcojile, 
may well enough Jsnow their osm sttength,,ii they bo not 
otliorwiso ^nting to themselves. Al to hired forces, which 
is the usual^ remedy when yativo fmccs are wanting, there 
are numerous exainpleimwMrii cleany s|| 0 ^ that whatever 
state de))ends uivV •them^tnough it may jjJSrhaps for,a tiint? 
extend its leathtm noyond its^nest, yet they wiii Aiew soon 
after. •• I * ‘ 

The blessing ofiJudah and Jssachar can never meet; so 
I ht the i^rne trije, or nation, should be both the lion h 
\» hel|^ ami the ass under the burTlcn :*» nor can a people, 
overbunlcned with taxes, ever be strong and warlike. • It is 
tfiTc, that taxes levied by public consent less dispiilt and 
sink tlic minds of tbo subject than those imposed in abKolute 
governments ; as clearly appears by what is called excise in the 
Netherlands, and in so^ne measure by tlio contributiouH called 
the subsidies in England. We are now speaking of the minds, 
and not of the wealth of the people : lor tributes by consent, 
though the same thing with tributes imposed, as to exliaust* 
irig the riches of a kingdom, yet veiy differently adect th(t 
ipin'ds of the subject^ 8o that this also must be a maxim of 
state, “ That a peojile oppressed with taxes is unfit to rule.” 

States and kingdoms that aspire to greatness must be very 
careful thal^ the jr nobles and gentry increase not too much ; 
otherwise, tho^commtjU i^ople will be dispirited, reduced 
an abject state, and become little better than slaves* to the 
iiobilityr:«AA we^e in coppice^ if the staddles arQ^efb too 
numerous, *there mil neveT be clean underwood ; but tile” 
greate*st part dcgenerat(3s into 'shrubs and bushea So in 
nations, where the nibilityls too numerous^* the commonalty 
will be base and ^^ardly ; and, St length, not one head in a 
hundred among fhem prove fit for a helmet, especially with 
regard to the infantry, which is generally the prime strength 
of an army. Whence, though a nation be full-peopled, its 
force may be small We ne^ no cleaier proof of this than 
by comparing England and France. For though England 
Plut. . ^ Genesis xlix. 9, 14, 
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I>e far inferior in extent and '.|^unj^er pf inhabitants, yet it 
has almost constantly got tlje bettcftA^f Era-ice in war : for 
this reason, that, the rustics, And lowo'^^ sJrrd of [jeojile in Eng- 
lainl, maJto better soldiers than the' peasants ‘?ff France. AniJ 
ill this respect it was a very political anft dee^* foresight of 
ITenry the Seventh ofi Eiig^d, to constitute lesser settled 
farms, and lioiiscis of ‘nusband^, with a certai it fixed and 
iiiNCparablo proportion ^of land ^nexecl,, siillicidht for a life 
of plenty : so that Jhe proprietass ttiemsohAes, or at least the 
renters, and not hirelings, migfiF'^occupy ^hem. For thus a 
nafciou hiajr acipiiro that character whi;«l.. Virgil gives of 
ancient Italy : ^vtOuntry strong in ajr3»,^apd rich of soil,” — 


** Teira potens armis, atquo ubero^^'leba'.”^ 

Wc must not hero passtOvor a sort of peiMle, aim 'st peculiar 
lo England, viz., the servants of our nobles and goutiV ; as 
the lowest of this kind are no way inferior to the yeomanry 
for foot-service. And it is certain that the hospitable mag- 
nificence and splendour, the attendance and largo train, in 
use among the nobility and gentry of England, add much to 
militiuy strength ; as, on the other liand, a close retired 
life among the nobility causes a want of forces. 

‘ It must bo earnestly endeavonml, that the tree of monar- 
chy, like the ti^e of Nobuchaluiezzar, have its trunk sufii- 
ciontly large and strong, to support its branches and,, leaves ; 
or that the natives bo sufficient to keep the loroign. subjects 
under: whence those states best consult tbeir greatness, 
which are liberal of naturalization. For, it were vain to 
thuik a handful of men, bow*oxc^llent soevet* in spirit and 
i'omisc]./ should hold Lu'^c and spacious countiies under the 
voko of empire. This, mdoed, might perhaps b^ dono for a 
M'seon, Kit it cannot be lasting. The Spar^^^hs wei:o reserved 
:iud difficult in receiving foreignep among them ; and, tbere- 
lore, so long as they ruled withiy their own iiarrow bounds, 
their afiiurs stood fim and strong ; but after they began 
to widen their borders^ and extend thim^jdominion fiirtlier 
than the Spartan rfice could well command the foreign crowd, 
their power sunk of a’ sudden. Never did commonwealth’ 
reemve new citizens sp profusely as the Roman ; whence its 
fortune was equal to so prudent a conduct : and thus the 


> JBneid, i. 531. 
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Koraaps acquired the.mo.*^ CKfensive empire on tfic gli)l»e. 

^ It wiiH il)c*ir oiistwm a*.specdy denization, and in the 

'jiigJiest dcgpcc ; tlfay i./^ not only a right ot‘ commerce of 
nViirriago and iiftssritance/but also the right of suffrage, 
and of candidJSture* feir places and honoui-s.*^ And this not 
only to particular {^'.raona ; but they ccaifeiTod it upon entire 
laniilioa, cit’^s, and sonietimes wliole i«a,tion^*:it once. Add 
to this their'^ custom *of setting colonics, whereby llonian 
'roots weio ira nsi Ainied^ i !i y •eign soil. And to considcu* 
thewj two pnn'ticllr togetner, it might said, that the 
Keenans did nflt »iYru(l themselves over the globe, nhifc that 
the globe sjn'oad. over the Komafo.^iiftwhielr is the 
securest method oj extending an empire, li liave often 
w(»ndci-ed liow the Jr^panish govcinment could \vitli so few 
nativwi inclose and^curb so many Ifil^gdums and provine<*s. 
But Spain may be esteemed a sufficiently large trunk, 4 \s it 
con?aiiis a much greater tract of country than either Rtnne 
or Sparta did at first. And although the Spaniards art' veny 
sparing of niuumlization, yet they do what comes next to it : 
promiscuously receive Jhe sulbjects of all nations into their 
army ; and even their highest military office is ofton con- 
finT*ed upon foreign leaders. >fay, it appears that Spain at 
length begins to feel their vifint of natives, and arc now 
endeavouring to supply it. 

♦ If/ is certain, that -the sedentary mechanic arts, practised 
within doors, and tne more curious rnanufactures, whiclj 
require the finger rather than the arm, are in their own 
nature op]My;it<i,th a • inilitaiy. spirit. Men of the sword 
universally dcdight in taco%iption from work, and dresyl dan- 
gora less .than labour. And in this temper they mTisi; )5e 
8omcw'lnit^jftdulg(^, if we desire to keep their nj^uds in 
vigour. • R was, therefore, a great advant^o to Spai-tiC" 
Athens, Rome, and other ai^nt rcpublic^ that they had the 
use, not of freemen, generally of slaves^for this kind of 
domestic aiis. But ieRct the Chrisfian religion gained ground, 
the use of slaves^vas in great measure ^bolished. What 
eomes nearest this custom is to Icarve such arts chiefiy to 
stranger:^ who for that purpose diould be invited to come in, 
or at least lie easily admitted. The* native vulgar should 
consist of thine kinds ; viz., husbandmen, free servants, and 
Cic. pro L. C. BaL 
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handicraftsmcu, used 'to tlic",^ra?ig iqasculme arts ; spch as 
smithory, iniisonry, carpentry* includinjg’ the 

soldiery. * ‘ Y - * 

But above all, it is mo.^t coriducivc *o*'the greatness '^i 
empire, for a nation to profess the skill 'of atms as its prin- 
cipal glory and mosj honourable employ; for the tilings 
hitherto spoken ‘of an3 but preparatory to the use of arms; 
and to what end this preparal^n, if xhe thing' itself be not 
reduced to action .? RomultM^^ ;the «*stery goes, left it in 
diarge to his flcople at his death, thathof all things they 
should" cultivate the art of war, as tha^'^/hkdi would make 
their city tho^iJsaJxi of the world.^ .whole frame and 
structure of me Spartan government teivH^d, with more dili- 
gence, indeed, than prudence, only to i^fke its^inhabitants 
wai'riors. Such was also the practice ol the l*erm»v. and 
Macedonians, though not so constant and lasting. The Bri- 
tons, Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, and Normans, tor some 
time also principally cultivated military arta The Turks 
(lid the same, being not a little excited thereto hy their law, 
and still continue the discipH^ notwithstanding their sol- 
diery be now on its decline. Of all Christian Europe, the 
«inly nation tliat still retains and professes this discipline is 
the Spanish. But it is so }:laiii, that every one advai^ces 
tiirthost in what he studies most, as to require no enforcing. 
Jt is suificient to intimate, that unlcsg a nation piufcsi^d^y 
studies and practises arms and military discipline, so as to 
make them a princiiml busitiess, it must not expect that any 
remarkable greatness of empire will come of its own accord. 
On the contrary, it is the most cerf-^ oracle of time, that 
thoS[&" nations which have longest continued in the study and 
])rofe8sion of arms^ as the Bomans and th^Turks^ha/c prin- 
cipally %ne, make the'mpst surprising pi^gress in enlarging 
tlie bounds ot empire, age »b, those nations whicli have 

flourished, though but for a sin^e age,vm military glory, yet 
during that time have obtain^ such a^iq[reatne8S of empire 
as has remained .with them long after^ when their martial 
discipline was slackened. . " 

It bears some relation to the foregoing precept, that a 
state should have such laws and customs as may readily 
administer just causes^ or at least pretexts, ot taking arms.’* 
• Livy, V. 37. 
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For there is such a uatui}.!!* o!' justice imprinted iii 

men’s miftds^ tliat.jbli^ ntJt make war, which is attended 
• with so msmy calafn^iSe^ unless "lor .some weighty or at least 
'^^me specious res^QU. Th^ Turks are jiever unprovided of a 
cause of war,^z., the |)ropagation of their law and religion. 
The Komans, thoujgh it was a high de^^c ot honour for their 
em|)ei’ors to extend the boilers' of their thnj)ire, yet never 
undertook ‘fa/i war for’that. mlc end* ifc» therefore, be a 
rule to all natioi^'tba^ oitvW ompiro, to have a quick and 
lively sensibility o\ any iiTjW^one to tluSi^l'onJier subjects, 
merchants, or qtub'lc ministers. And let them not sit too 
long quiet after tjis first provocation. • Jit? t them* also bo 
ready and cheerful ,n sending auxiliaries to th A* friends mid 
idlie.s, which the Bdmans constantly observed, im^omneh that 
if arv jnviiaton were made upon an^ tf their allies, who also 
had a defensive league with others, and the former bi^god 
luM-stanoe severally, the Eoinans would ever be the first to 
give it, and not suffer the honour of Iho licuefit to bo 
snatched from them by others. As for the wars anciently 
waged from a certain ^conformity or tacit correspondence of 
states, I cannot sec on what law they stood. Such were tho 
wars undertaken by the Homans for restoring liberty to 
Greece; such were those of yie Lacedsemonians and Athe- 
nians, for establishing or overturning democracies or oligar- 
chie.s; and such sometimes are those entered into by repub- 
I 1 C.S or kingdoms, under pretext of protecting the subjects of 
other nation^, or delivenng them from tyranny. Jt may 
suffice for tlie present purpose, that no state expect any 
gi-eatne.ss of ofhpire, tflJlcjlB it be immediately ready to seii^o 
any just occasion of a war. • « • 

No o^^body,f^ether natural or political, can pre^^prve its 
health iivdthout e^rcise; and honourable war is the wbold^ 
some Exercise of a kingdonl or commonwealth. Civil wars, 
indeed, are like the heat ora fever, but a whr abroad is like 
the heat of motioi^wholesomef for men’s minds are ener- 
vated and their manners corrupt^ by sluggish and inactive 
peaep. And, however it may he as* to tho happiness of a 
state, it is doubtless best for its greatness to be as it wei'c 
always in arms. A veteran army, intlecd, kept constantly 
ready for marching, is expensive, yet it gives a state the dis- 
posal of things among its*neigh]^ur8^ or at least procures it 
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a great reputation in 'oth<y ret^^s, as may be clearly sedn 
in the Spaniard, who lias now)*'ror suqpe.sMun of j oai*s, 

kept a standing army, tliougih not aAvdA^sfin tlio, same part 
of the couutiy. , «• • / 

The dominion 6f the sea is an epitomp' of njf.narchy. Ci- 
cero, in a letter to Atticus, writing ot Pompey’s prcparntioii 
against Otesur, says, thjs dedans 'of Pompdjr arc like tlio.'^e of 
TJieinistocles; for he thinks they who commaiid the sea 
command the empire.™ * And diC^iMJpss.P^pey would have 
weaiied Cressxr Wf, and brp'u'^iFnim \^<ler, had he not,” 
ihrougli a vain confidence, abandoned Jiis /(jsigsii- It is plain, 
from many exj^m^s, of how great c<j(t^^quence sca-lights 
arou The ii^i^ at Actium decided the empire of the world; 
the fight of ijcpanto stinick a hook in thL noso of the Turk ; 
and it has frequently ^iHpjiened that vlAories dr defeats at 
sea Ifiive put a final end to the war, that is, when the whole 
fortune of it lias been committed to them. Doubtless the being 
master of the sea leaves a nation at great liberty to act, and 
to take as much or as little of the wai* as it pleases, whilst 
tliosc who are superior in land forces have yet numerous 
difiiculties to struggle with. And present, amongst the 
European nations, a naval strength, which is the portion of 
Great Britain, is more than e^r of the greatest im]X)rtancc 
to sovereignty, as well because most of the kingdomi^ of 
Europe arc not continents, but in good measuri* surrounded 
by the sea, as because the treasures of both Indies seem bift 
on accessory to the dominion of the seas. • 

Tlie wars of later times se^m to have been waged in the 
dark, compared with the variety <£ g;i^^ry and'^ionour usually 
r^€bted upon the military men of former ages. , It is true, 
we havp at tills day certain military honors doigigped per- 
*^ps as incentiyos to courage, though comiS^on to meii of the 
gown as well as the sword;* we have also some coats of arms 
and public hospitals, for soldie£i worn out and disabled in 
the service; but among i»he andents, when a victory was 
obtained, there w^re i^phies^ funeral omions, and magni- 
ficent monuments for sa<^ as died in the wars. Civic crowns 
and military garlands were bestowed upon all the soldiers. 
The very name of emperor was afterwards borrowed by the 
greatest kings from leaders in the wars ; they had solemn 
* B, 10, ep. 8. 
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triiunjilia for their svcceai'ul ^Ijeiferals ; they had donatives 
^ and great* largeaseg fA siddicrs, when the anny was dis- 
* banded ; th»sc arc groat and dazzling things in the eyes 
*(jif mortals, as tcT'hijtJapabld of firing the most frozen spirits 
and inflaininjf them fnr war. In particular, the manner of 
triumph among the^ Homans was. not a*thing of pagoantiy or 
cjnpi y show, but deserving to be reckoned ilmong the wisest 
and most noble of,t6cir *cn^toms,«i|;i being attended with 
those three partii^jihvrs The ghy'j^and honour of 

thcii* leaders ; 2. -^Jkj enncmirg of the bmiam-y with tlio 
spoils j and, 3. Doti'.tives to the anny. Jhit their triumphal 
honours were, pevhjips, unfit for monarcTiieJi- unless 'in tlio 
person of the king or his son, which also ohtaiY:^! at IlOfftc 
in the times of its ejnperora, who reserved the honour of the 
triuni^i as*peculiar to themselves *ind their sons upon ro- 
tuniing from the wars whereat they were present, aiid^lunl 
brftfight to a conclusion, only conferring thpir vestments and 
trium])hal ensigns upon the other Icadoi's. 

J3ut to copcluJe, though n<j man, as the Scripture testifies, 
can by taking caixi add one cubit to bis stature,*' that is, in 
the little model of the human body; yet in the vast fabric 
of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of kingi? 
and nilcrs to extend and cnlargi the bounds of empire; for by 
pruucnbly introducing such laws, orders, and customs as those 
al^vft indhtioned, an4, the like, they might sow the seeds of 
gr(\atness for posterity and fui^re ages. But those counsels 
seldom reach the cars of princes, who generally commit the 
whole to th(^ direction ’^£dispO£^ of fortune. 

Tlie other doSideratinm we note in the art of goveriynent^ 
is the doctrine of universal justice, or the fountains of law. 
They wla^hive t'ifcherto written upon laws were c^iher as^ 
philosophers or Iwyers: the philosophers advance many* 
things that appear beautifuh in discourse, but lie out of the 
road of use; whilst th*Q law;J%r^ being bound and subject to 
the decrees of the Taws prevailing m their several countries 
whether Homan or pontifical, have not thisr judgment' free, 
but write as in fetteiu This doctrifie, doubtless^ properly 
belongs to statesmen, who best understamd civil society, the 
good of the peofilc, natural equity, thS customs of nations, 
and the difierent forms of states; whence they are able to 
■ Matt. vi. 27 , and Luke zii. 25 , 
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judge of laws by the priuciiSes 6flid precepts, as well- of na- 
tural justice as of politics., I’he pre^iit w'ow, tllGretore> is 
to discover the. fountains of justice ant! {lublic ^ood, and in 
all tlic parts of equity to ^ve a: cei^ain^iiaracter and id&a 
of what is just, according whereto those- who-Vlesiro it may 
examine the laws o^ partlcidar kingdoms and states, and 
thence endeavour to amend them. And of this doctrbie vre 
shall, in our usual way,, give an* example, aphoristically, in a 
single title. * ^ 


A SPECIMEN or THE METHOD OF TBEATINO UN^IOERSAL JUSTICE ; 01^ 
-•THOE FOUNTAINS OF EQ9#PY.« 
p Tniroductwik 

Aphobism; I. Either law or force pieyails in civil society. 
But there is some force that resembles law, and son^e law 
that' resembles force more than justice; whence there 
three foimtoins of injustice; viz., 1. Mere force; 2. irfali- 
cloua ensnaring under colour of law; and, 3. The severity of 
the law itself. 

II. The ground of private right ip this : He who does an 
injury receives profit or pleasure in the action, and incurs 
Hanger by the example; whilst others partalce not with him 
in that profit or pleasure, bwt think the example concerns 
them ; whence they easily agree to defend themselves by laws, 
lest each particular shoidd be injured his turn. ""But it it 
should happen, from the nature of the times, and a commu- 
nion of guilt, that the greater or more powerful part should 
be subject to danger, rather than tended from it by law, 
fiyction here disannuls the law; anSl this case frequently 
happens. 

^ III. ^But private right lies under the ^dtectiob of public 
‘laws; for law guards the people, and mtl^trates gu|ird the 
laws. ' But the. authority of tlfe ma^trate is derived from 
the majesty of the TOven]ment,^he foi*m of tlie constitution, 
and its fundaments laws ; whence, if. tSie political constitu- 
idon bo just and.right, the laws will be of* excellent use ; but 
if otherwise, of little security. 


^ Compare Morhof s '^olyhistor,** tom. in. lib. vi. Be Jnriaprudentim 
universalis Scriptoribus ; “ Stravii Bibliothec. Philosoph.” cap. 6, 7, 
Be Scriptoribus Politicis; and ** StoUii Introduct. in llist. Liter.*' 
p. 753, &o.. Be Jure Katurali. Ed, 
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IV. . Public law is ^ot osil)* ijio ^jrcs&rver of private right, 
soas lo kt*ep.it vi^’ioHit^d aiiff prevent injuries, but extfiids 

' also to religion, afrnS, discipline, ornament^, wealth, and ail 
'icings thatregatd.d/Le good of a state. . 

V. For the ^nd" and' scojhs of laws, wh&cto all their de- 

crees. and sanctions ought to tend, is the happiness of the 
people; which is procurable,— 1. by rightly Jnstnicting them 
in piety, religion, aiW the duties pj morality ; 2. securing 
them by arms agfifust enemies; ^3. guarding them 

i>y laws against li.ction anS'^ivatc injurK^ rendering 
them obedicnl^ t#*'the government and magistracy; and, 
5. thus causing th iva to dourish in stfenglh and ' plenty. 
But laws arc the instruments and sinews forVrocuringMiU 
this. ^ • • 

VI^ Thclbeat la^, indeed, secure^Ais good end, but many 
other laws fail ol it ; for laws differ Buq>risiDgly iroim one 
aiMthcr, iusoinuch that some are,— 1. excellent ; others, 
2. of a middle nature; and, 3. others again absolutely cor- 
rupt. We, shall, therefore, hero offer, according to the best 
of our judgment, certain laws, as it were, of laws;** fi*om 
wlieiicc an information may be derived as to what is well or 
what is ill laid down, or established by particular laws. • 

yil. But before we procqpd to the body of particular 
laws, wo will briefly touch upon the excellencies and dig- 
lyties of laws in general. Now, ‘that may bo esteemed a 
good law which. i.s, — I. clear and certain in its sense ; 2. just 
in its command; 3. commodious in the execution ; 4. agree- 
able to the form of government; and, 5, productive of virtue 
ill the subject^f ' 

TITLE I. 

• ^ (ff th/ft mmary dignity of the law, certainty. 

VIII: Certainty is so essential to a law, that a law without 
it cannot be just ; ^r if the trumpet gives an uncertain 

s As laying down A]jie just fbnndatiops and rules of the law ; for the 
law itself is governed, by reason, justice, and eood sense. But perhaps 
these aphorisms of the author follow the psrticuls^.Uw of England ton 
close to be allowed by other nations. for the foundations of universal 
i^tice, which is a very extensive subject. See Struvii Bibliothcc. 
Fhilosoph.” cap. 8, Be Scriptoribus Juris Netune et Cientiuin. Ed. 

1 These are so many several titles, or genend heads, laid down by the 
author, as if be intended a rn{l treatise upon the sal jeet ; but he here 
only considers the first of them. Shaw, 
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sound, wiio shall prepare* liimseSf to. the battle • So if 
the law lias an uncertain scbsc, wIiq, &iiall o^)cy it » A law, 
ihcTolbro, ought, to give warning before it strike^ : and it is 
a true maxim, that the best law leaves to tlie breast Of 
the judge ; which is effected by certainty. • • * 

IX. Laws have twt> unc^ainties — the one whore n^' law 
is prescribed, the *othei> when a law is ambiguous and obsciux*; 
wherefore we must firsj .speak pf* cases omitted by the law, 
that in the.so also may be foii nd jrm e rides of certainty. 

Cases omitted in law. • 

4% 

X. Tlie narrowinas of human prude^j^cc cannot foresee all 
tljp cases th;^ time may produce. Whence new and 
cases oinitte/, frequently turn up. And for these lliore are 
three remedies or supph^a ; viz., 1. by pv^ceeding upon ana- 
logy : 2. by the use of precedents, though not yet brought 
into a law ; and 3. by juries, which decree according to c*’i- 
scieuce and discretion, whether in the courts of equity or of 
common law. 

Application and extension of laws. 

XL 1. In Cfises omitted, the mle law is to be deduced 
^rom sinuhir cases, but with caution and judgiiient. And 
hero the fol loving rules are to be observed : L»'t. i tjuson be 
esteemed a fruitfid, and custom a barren thing, so as to bited 
no cases. And therefore what is received against the reason 
of a law, or where its reason is obscarp,'^ould not be drawii 
into precedents. 

XII. A great public good must drat^.to itself all cases 
* omitttHl; and therefore, when a lav rbriarkably, dtid in an ex- 
ttaordlnary manner, regards and procures the good oi the 
public, let its interpretation be full and extqnsiv^. ‘ 
w XIIIT It is a cruel thing to torture /Je laws,"lfiat they 
may torture men ; whence penal laws, Wich less capital 
laws, should not^be extended tp new offences. But if the 
offence be old, and known .to the law, an^ its prosecution fall 
upon a now case^uot provided for by law, the law must 
rather bo foraakeh* tlian offences go unpunislied. 

XIV. Statutes that repeal the common law, especially iii 
common and settled guises, should not be drawn by analogy 
to cases omitted ; for when the republic has long been with- 

' 1 Cor. xiv. 8. 
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out an entire law, and tliat- ili dxjn-oss c*.‘usos, there is little 
danger i^casw^ •n^tt^M ghoiiitf wait tlioir remedy iroiu a new 
statute. ^ * • 

. ’ XV. it IS crthiHrjri for jfiioli statutes jis wvre [»l:iinly tom* 
poraryhws, ^nacte(l.^l|>bn jiarticular urgent occasions ol state, 
tocftidaiu tlicins(*lves within their pfoper casiis after thos<; 
occasions cease ; for it wore 'preposterous to extend them iu 
smy nioasun* to eases’ omitted. • ^ 

XVI. 'J’licT(‘. k iw |ay^c<l;5nt of a i)nj|:ed^?ut ; hut exten- 
sion slioiild r(3st in imihodiale cases, other vyst? it, would 
gradu.'illy slidt* di.s.similar castjs, and so the wit t.l men 
pnivail <ive,i* I lie authority of laws. * 

XVTf. In siicJi laws and statutes as are conWse, rxteiffkn 
may ])e more freely allow'ed; but in those wliiclit'xpi-e-s par- 
ticutiv cases, it sftould be used more cautiously. Kor ;i.s 
excei»ti'»u strengthens the force of a law in miii(5C«iplod trascs, 
sdVimmoratiiiu weakens it in cases not enumerated. 

XVIIL An explanatory statute stops tin* current of a 
])r<H;e(l4'iit j^taiute ; nor docs either of them admit extension 
alterwujN Is. X citlicr sj^ould ftio judge make a super-e.xtcnsiou 
where tin* law has once l>egun one. 

XIX. Tlic solemnity of forms and acts admits not of cjp- 
teijsiou to similar cases ; f<ir it is losing the nature of 
solmnnity to go from custom to opinion, and the iiitru- 
ducfioii'of new things takes from the majesty of tl»e old. 

XX. 'fhe extension of law is easy to after-cases, which had 
no existence at the. time when the law was nnwh* : for where 
a oa>o couljJ not bo* dj'rf^ibcd because not then in being, a 
case umirted is deemdCua case expressed, if there bo the saiye 
reason fov it. 

• ^ ^ n PreoedentB and iho use of forms. ^ 

XXL 2. We Ame next to precedents ; from which jus-’ 
tice m’ay be derived where the lavr is deficient, but reserving 
custom, which Is a knid o^law, and the precedents which, 
through frequent use, are passed Into custom, as into a tacit 
law ; w e shall at' present only speak of eych precedents as 
happen but Kirely, and have not acquired the force of a law, 
w’ith a view to show' how and with what caution a rule 
justice may be derived from them wheh the law is defective. 

XXII. Precedents are to be derived from good and 
modci-ate time^ and not from such as are tyrannical, factious, 
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or dissolute ; for this* latter *kiii4 are a spurious birth of 
time, and prove more prtyudiciAl than instructive. ’ ' • . 

XXJII. Modern examples are to\o'hekd th(5 Sv^est. For 
why may not what .was .lately done, '^tlwut " mij’' incoii- 
verii(*ucc be safely done again 1 Yet recent examples have 
the less authority ; anJI, where things require a restoi-oUon, 
pjirtici])atc mom of their times than of right reason. 

XXIV. Ancient pmcqdcnts are to 'be received with cau- 
tion and choice : for the coui's^JoC timew alters many things ; 
so tliat what ^setmis 'ancient, i'rtlnfehnay, for disturbance and 
uiisuitublcness, be new at the present ; ^ ■«nd therefore the 
precedents of iiiterlhediato times are the best, or those of 
8i«^' tinioH a^iave most agreement with* the pi’oaent, which 
anciont timeh may happen to have more than later. 

XXV. Lot the limits of a pmeedenf bo oh?.ervet^ and 
mther kept witliin than exceeded ; for where there is no 
rule of law, eveiything should be suspected : and therefofe, 
as ibis is a dark road, we should not be hasty to follow. 

XXVI. Ileware of fragments and epitonies of exainplos, 
and rather consider the whole bf the precedent with all its 
process ; for if it be absurd to judge upon part <^f a law 
vitliout uiidci'standing the whole, this should be much nit her 
obsKU'ved of precedents, the whereof is precarious, with- 
out an evident correspondence. 

XXVIT. It is of great consequence^ through what Lands 
the precedents pass^ and by whom they have been allowed. 
For if they have obtained only among clerks and secretaries, 
by the course of the court, '^liout jmy manifest knowledge 
of their superiors ; or have prevailed vimong^that source of 
efrors,*ihe populace, they are to be rejected or lighly esteemed. 
But if tjiey come before senators^ judges, OTipriucipa] courts, 
ISo that of necessity they must have beei^ strengthened, at 
least by the tacit approval of proper persons, their dighity is 
the greatei^. . * • ‘ 

XXV UL. More authority is to bo -allowed to those 
examples which, though less used, have been published and 
thoimighly conva^d; but less to those that have lain buried 
and forgotten in the closet or archives : for examples, like 
waters, aro wholesomfst in the running stream. 

XXIX. Precedents in hiw should not be derived from 
histoiy, but from public acts and accurate traditions ; for it 
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is a coi-ta^n iiifeHoity,. evoif thn best liistomiis, tlint 

^ they flwfi iu)t tfu^liei^iitJy upon laws aiul judicial proceed- 
ings j iiv riV^Jioy If.ipiKui to havo sonu' rcgiutl therctt», y»‘L 
their accounts at1‘ li*v fi'oui*luMiig ftuthmtic.^ 

XXX.. Aifexaiftplo rejoetial in l.lic siuno. or u(*xt .siiccpcd- 
ing jjge, slioiild iiot^ easily' l»e ivceivtMl^jigaiii avIkui tin? same 
cjise recurs^ for it makes uot*su iimch in its 'favour that imui 
soinetimcs uwtl it, fts*iu Us dist'aveiyr that th(*y dropped U 
upon experience. % • ^ ^ ^ 

XXXf. Kxjnnplos are things -of direct ioii and advice, not 
rules (»r orders* juli.l Ihendore siiould he :'0 managed as lo 
hend tlio authority former time.s to ^hcj service* of tin- 
present. i 

l*i\'etori4'in and censnrian courts. ^ 

XXXI I. *3. ThcA» slamld he hufti* courts and jnri(‘s, to 
iudge according to conscience and discretion, where tlic*i n!e 
of Vlie law is defective ; for laws, as we before observed, can 
not yjroviilc against all cases, bub aixs suited only to siu h .i 
fre(pi(mlly }|^ippei) : time, the wisest of sdl thiug.s dail\ i?i 
trodneing new oases. , 

XXX I IT. Ihit now eases liappm both in criminal mat ters. 
w'hicU r<‘«|uivo jmnishraent ; and in civil cause.s, which rerpiirt^ 
relief. The courts that regarditho former, we call censorial, 
or courts of justice ; and those that regard the laticu*, f>ra - 
t<^’ia], fu*\;ourt8 of cqyity. 

XXXIV. TIm^ conrt.s of justice should have jurisdici ion 
and power, nob only to punHi new oflbnctjs, but also to in- 
crease the ^Jtaialties ’ap^yiinted hy the laws for old •>ncs. 
wlifTC the 4-asc.^^ar4* tlifrv/ifk and iiotoriou.*. yob not ••'yatal ^ 
for every <‘uornious crime may lie esteemed .a new one. 

XX XX li^e manner, the courts of equity slioij*] have" 
jiower .‘Aw<'ll to aliiito the ligour of the law i\» to supply its* 
defect.^ ; for if a remedy be atlord»*d to a i>ers‘»ii ncgleete»l by 
the law. much more to him'irho is hui-t by Ine law. 

XXXVI. Both the censorial aifd prsetorial courts sbonhl 
absolutely coniine fliciiVselves to cnomioas lyqd extraonlinarv 
cases, without invading the onlinaiy jurisdietion.s ; h- J 
otherwise the laar should rather bo supplanted than sup- 
plied. • 

XXXVIL These jurisilictionB should .reside only in 
supreme courts, and not he communicated to the hnvei ; 

2 , • 2 A '' 
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for tlie power of sui)pl}'iMg,;e«i3ii(lipg, or '•haoderiting tie 
laws, <lif!i*ra but little from a power, o^ iimti.ng them. • • . 

XXX Vlir. .These courts of jurisuictlon slietild not be^ 
coiinnittcd to a single pci*son, bat coi\sist-'of Several ; and 
let not tlioir verdict be given in silence^ *but ict the judges 
pro<luce the reasons of their sentence openly n.u<l iM full 
andionce of the'tourt; so that what is free in power may yet 
he limited by regard t<j §ime and.repiftation. • 

XXXrX. Let there be no«rk^rds q£ Wood, nor sentence 
tif capital c];inic^, passed in.^fiy cotirt, but upon known and 
<'(*rtfiiii laws : God himself first pronounced, rand afterwards* 
inllictod death. I^or should a man losc^ his life without first 
l3L> ^wing th.^! he had forfeited it. 

XL. In tiie courts of justice, let there he three. returns of 
the jiny, that the judge!* may not only liJl under no nci:essity 
of absolving or condemning, hut also have a liberty of pro- 
nmincing the case not clear. And let there be, bes^taes 
penalty, a note of infamy or punishment by way of aflnionish- 
ing others, and chastising dclinqucnti^ ivs It were, by putting 
them to the blush with shame and scandal. 

XLT. Ill courts of justice, let the first overtilr^s and in- 
termediate parts of all great offences be punished, though t ho 
end were not acconijdislicd. -^ud this should be the principal 
use rd* such courts ; for it is the part of discipline to punish 
tho first buddings of offences ; and tlio ptirt of clemency, to 
punish tho intermediate actions, and prevent their taking 
efteefc. 

XLIT. Great regard must .be ha^ in* courts of equity, not 
to afl*or<l relief in those cases whi<m thn law' has not so much 
<miitted as despised for their levity, or, for their odiousness, 
.judged unworthy of a remedy. ^ 

‘ XLTII. Bu$ above all, it is of the greatest momeift to the 
certainty of the laws we new speak of, that courts or equity 
. keep from swellftig and overflowing, lest, under pretence of 
niitigutiing tho rigour of iShe law, they should cut its sinews 
anti weaken its strength by wresting ^1 things to their own 
tIisposjU. • * . . 

-\L1V. No court of equity should have a right of decree- 
ing against a statute,'’ under any pretext of equity whatever ; 
otherwise the .judge would become the legislator, and have 
all things dependent upon his wilt 
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X{jV.|Soine conce1|^c the lofisAction 'which decrees accord- 
• iiig to eqiijjtyinfl {oiwciifncc, and that whicli jirocccds ficconl- 
iiig to str^ju^t^coj should he deputed to the same courts, 
whilst others^ would hawe them kept distinct; whicIi seems 
much the better way. . There will be^io distinct urn of ctiscs 
whefte there is a. mixture of jurisdictions but arbitration 
will at length supei-sede the law. 

XLVI. The of the 'prf^tor*s*tllble stood upon a good 
.foundation among the EonVi!i-> as that lie set down 

.and published in what manner lie would administei* justice. 
According to 'w^hich example, the judgesbin courts of Cfpiity 
should propose to tlicmselves some certain r'dcs to 
and fix them up to public view : for as that hiW is ever the 
best, whiclijcaves ]|ast to the breast i»f the judge ; so is tliat 
judg<?tlie best, who leaves least to himsell.® , 


#• Betrospect and relation of laws, 

XLVII. There is also another way of supplying cases 
omitted ; viz,, when one law is made upon another, and 
brings the *00803 omitted albng with it. This happens in 
those laws or statutdl, which, according to the common 
phrase, look backwards. But laws of this kind are to he 
seldom used, and with great caption ; for a Jaiius-faco i.s not 
to ^^e mlmired in the law. 

XLVlll. He who captiously and fraudulently eludes and 
cft'cumsciibes the woAIa or intention of a law, dca»rvcs to be 
liain])ered by a subsequent law. Whence, in Iraudulcnt and 
evasive cases, it is just for laws to cany a rctro8i>cction, and 
j)rov«.* of mdtual* assiaJjviice to ’each other; so that he who 
invents loopholes and plots the subversion of preseifl lawi, 
may at lca.stJbe by future. 

XLCtr Such la|/3 as strengthen and couhnn the true in-* 
tcutious* of acts and instruments against the defects of 
forms and solemnities^ veiyijustly include, jlast actions ; for 
the princijial &ult a retrospeettvo law is, its causing dis- 
turbance; but those confirming laws regt^rd the peace and 
settlement of transactions. Care, however, must bo had not 
to disturb things once adjudged. ^ 

L. It should be carefully observed,^ that not only sucli 
laws as look back to what is past invalidate former transac- 

* The author marie a speech* to this effect, upon reccivini!' the seal 
and taking his place in Chanceiy. 

2 A 2 
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lions, but such also as prcfliihii^* aiid restrain things future, 
which are necessjirily coiinec^tecl witl* tijjnjp :,:so, if any * 
law should prohibit certain artificers tlij sale of;':Keir war<^ 
in future, this law, though it speaks "^for \preafter, yet 
operates upon times past, though sUch artificers had then no 
other lawful means of 'subsisting. ' ■ , 

TjT. All declaratory laws, though th^ make no , mention of 
time j>ast, yet are, by t?ie very de6laration itself, entirely to 
rogjml past maljbem ; for thcjjjut/vpretftticfti does not begin 
with the declaration, but, os 'it were, is niade contemporary 
with th.c law itself.^ And therefore decl^atdry laws should 
not bo enacted, except in cases where the law may be retro- 
sffcitlcd witl^jiisticc. And so much for the uncertainty of 
laws, whore the law is^ pxtant. Wo prpooed t(i the other 
l>avt, where the laws, though extant, arc perplexed* and 
obscure. 

Obscurity of laws. 

Till. The obscurity of laws hfw four sources viz., 1. An 
accumulation of laws, especially if mixe<l with luch as arc 
obsolete. 2. An ambigxidua descriptioa, or want of clear and 
distinct delivery. 3. A neglect or failure in iihstiiuting the 
ihothod of interpreting justice. 4. And lastly, a clashing and 
uncertainty of judgments. ^ 

Excessive accumulation of laws. 

. LIII. Thopropliet says, *^It shall rain snares upon them 
but theiX3 ai^ no worse snores than the snares of laws, espe- 
oiully the penal, which, growing excossiver in number, and 
useless through time, prove not a lantpw, but'itots to the feet. 
‘"LIV. There are two ways in use of making new statutes; 
the one ^nfirms and strengthens the formei.* stututQS in the 
like cases, at the same time adding or ai^ring some parti- 
culars ; the other abrogates- and cancels all.that was enacted 
bcibro, and iust^ad thereof ■ substitutes a new uniform law. 
And the latter method i^the best: for 'in the former the 
decrees become complicate and perplexed, and though the 
business be perfofmedi yet the body of laws in the mean 
^4mo* becomes corrupt ^ but in the laljter, gi'eater diligence 
luust he used when the law itself comes to ^ weighed anew, 
and what was before enacted to be reconsidered antecedent 

• Psal. X. 7. 
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to p^ing ; by wiiich 'UnigQfis ‘tlic future agreement ami 
bsCrmonylgf *iln? coi^sulted. 

LV. It^as m lyse any^iig the Athenians for six persons 
annually to ^examme the contraclictoiy titles of their laws, 
and propose to {lie iieoplo sneh of them as could not he 
recdh’ciled, that aoiwe ceMaii\ resolution niigjit bo taken about 
them. ^A^cording tg.which example, tlio legislators of every 
state should once .in thiif^c or fiiSo* years, as it shall seem 
•propci', take a re^ie'^ of tics^. contrarit^^estiii law; but let 
them first bo inspected and {)re])are<l by committees ap- 
pointed for thS plipposc, and then broug]^t in for tlig general 
assembly to fix •ana establish what shall be approved by 
vote. j 

LVL Bjit let not an over-diligeijt^nnd scrupulous care be 
usedSn reconcilin^the conti’adictory titles of laws, by subtile 
a’^ far-fetched distinctions; for this is the weaving of the* 
wit ; and wliatevcr appearance it may have of modesty and 
revctimcc, it is to be deemed prejudicial, as ivndering the 
whole body of the lilK^a dissimilar and incoherent. It wore, 
thei'cforc, much better to supiimss the worst, and sufiTer tlie 
best to stand alone. ♦ 


LVII. Obsolete laws, that are grown into disuse, shoufd 
in Ahc same manner he cancelled. For as an expi-i^ss Jitatutc; 
is not regularly abrogated by disuse, it ha]>pens that, IVoiri :i 
eontempt of such as«are obsolete, the others .also lose pai-t of 
their authority; whence follows that torture of Mezentius, 
whereby the living laws are killed in tlie embraces of the 
dead onoa* ljut above* all things a gangrene in the laws is 
to l»c prevented. ^ ^ , 

LVIll. 'And let courts of equity have a right of decreeing 
contrai^'* to ob^sokte laws and statutes not .newlywjnactof]^; 
for aljbhough, as as w^ell observed, nobody should bo wisoi 
than the laws, yet ^this ahoulJ be understood of the lawi^ 
when the^ are awake, ana^not they sleep. But let it 
be the privilege, not .of judges in the coutts of equity, but of 
Iduga, solemn councils, and the higher {lowers, to overrule 
iater statutes found prejudicial to public justice, and to sus- 
|)end the execution thereof by edicta\|| public acts, till those 
meetings are held which have the ime power of repealing 
them, lest otherwise the .safety of the people should be en- 
dangered. , 
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]$rew (Bgclts'ofiaws. . 

LIX. But if laws heaped upou'Ja^^s shall to sitcb « 
a vast bulk, iuid labour under such confusion a4*Vendcrs it 
expedient to treat them anew, and, reduce' th^em into one 
sound and serviceable corps, it becomes a Work oi the utmost 
iinporlanco, deserving* to he deemed' hepical, and lec* the 
authors of it bo ranked among legislators, and th]^ lestorers 
of states and empirea ^ , 

LX. Such on ej^puigatiox^^an^ new £|;eat of laws is to 
bo elfegted hy five particulatu ; viz., 1. omitting all the 
obsolete laws, which Justinian calls ancieflut^ hibles ; 2. By 
receiving the most approved contradietbpejs, and abolishing 
tllb^&'csb; 3. /8y expunging laws of the same purport, and 
retiiining only one, or the most perfect; 4. By throwing out 
such laws as determineVothing— only prt^ose questions; and 
'leave* them undecided; 5, And lastly, by contracting 
abridging those th^t are too verbose and prolix. 

LXl. And it would be very useful in such a new digest, 
sejmrately to range and bring together qll those lasvs received 
for common law wliich have a kind immemorial origin, 
and oi#the other side the statutes superadded from time to 
time ; because in numerous particulars in the practice of the 
law, the interpretation and a^,ministiation of the common 
law diilers from the statute law. And this method was ob- 
served by Trehonianus in his digest and. code. ' « 

LXll. But in such a second birth of the law, and such a 
recompilement of the ancient books and laws; the very words 
and text of the law itself should bq^xetsuned ; and though it 
were necessary to collect them fro^iuents and small por- 
li6n&i, they may afterwards bo regularly wove together. For 
allowing; it might perhaps be more commddio^ and with 
1 ‘egard to the true reason of the thing, better, to do'it by a 
iiew'text tlian by such kind of patchwork, yet in the law, 
style and description are not much to be regarded as 
authority, and its patron 'antiquity; otherwise this might 
rather seem a wo^^k of mere sdiolai^p and method than a 
vorvv of majestic laws. ‘ * 

LXIII. 'Twere advi^jable, in making this new digest, not 
uttei'ly to abolish the^bneient volumes^ and give them up to 
oblivion, but sufier them at least to remain in some library, 
though with a prohibitiou of their common use; because in 
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■weiglity iiiscs it miglit be consult and ins)>oi.*t tbo 

•ro'^olutio»||ind*sjri«s ef aucicvt laws. *Tis also a solfum 
tbiiig to uiwriiij;jc aytiquiijy with tilings present. And siu*li 
a new body qf laws* ought to re(*eiVe th'e sanction of all those 
who have any legijslative power in the state, lest iindoi* a piv- 
teiicl?* of digesting«the did l^wstnew ones idiould bo secretly 
obtnidcdTN „ 

LXIV. ’IVere to be wished tlait such a recompilenient 
.of the laws might bd undtrtalcen in such times as excel tin* 
.ancient (whose act^^ and works they model anew)dn pciint o*‘ 
learning and universal knowledge ; tli^ contrary .whereoi’ 
happened in ihe worlc of Justinuin. For ’tis an unluviunaU* 
thing to Ivave the works of the ancients inaijglcd, anlf SR 
together a;.^iin at the discretion aii^ ghoiee ot a loss j)ni*lont 
aiid/fess learned dgc. But it often hajqiens *that what is 
nfi^ssary is not best. * 

Obscure and involved exposition ol laws. 

LXV. I 41 WS are qjjs -urely dosciibed either, — 1. tbroiiih 
their loquacity and s^pcrlluitjr ot words; 2 . through ov»a- 
concisonoss ; or, 3. through their preambles contrail icting 
the body of the law. • 

JJgiXVI. We at pre.sent treat of the obscurity which arises 
from thtur ill description, and approve not the loquacity and 
jirollxit/ now used jn draw^g up the laws, which in no 
degico obtaii^ what is intended by it, but rather the con- 
trary ; for wliilst it endeavours to comprehend and express 
all particuh;r wises irt api^iisite /ihd projier diction (as exjwct- 
ing groalcr ceftaiiitjprfipnf thence), it roiws numerous ques- 
tions about t^rms, which renders the true and reaf design 
of the dqw ihot% difUcult to come at through a ||uddlo of 
words. . • ^ • 

LXViL Nor yet can we approve of a loo concise and 
affected brevity, used* for fte s^e of majesly and authority, 
especially in this a^; lest the liAirg diould become, like tlie 
Lesbian rule.'' A mediocrity, tboretore, k to be observed, 

" The Lesbians are said to have mads their roles from their buildings ; 
so that if the buildings were erroneous the mlm they work^ by leciunf* 
so too, and thus propa^ted the error : so if Ihe laws were written con- 
cise, a.s if drawn up in j^rfeet times, or with an affectation of a vgu - 
tentious or majestic brevity, they might propagate errors, instead of 
correcting them, . , 
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mid a wcll-clofiiicd «n)iei*afil}".9f ^orda to be fon/id, \vliich 
iIioujL(li it do«3.s iHit siccmat;<&‘ly expbufi, tly) compile- • 

hciids, yofc clearly excludes those it doos^iiot coiiifu'-ebeiid. , 

IjX VIII. Yet. ill the Ordinary politie law^ and CMlicts, 
wliove lawyers are seldom consulted, but t£e jloliticians trust 
to (lieir own judgment, ^things oViglit«to bo largdy- ex- 
pl.'iiiuid and ])omtod out to tbo capacity, of tlic 'vul|r^.tt. 

LXIX. Nor do we approve of tedious preambles at the 
bead of laws: |:hey were ancfently helft ifnjiertinent, as iii-‘ 
troducing laws in the way* of dispute, not in the way of. 
coniinai}d. But as^we do not suit oursclv 6 sto the maimers 
of the ancients, these prefaces are noV generally used of 
ilBbtiSsity, not only as' explanations, but as persuasives to the 
passing of tiie law in jtlje assemblies of states, aj^id likewise 
to satisfy the* people ; yet m much as p 6 ssible lot prean.'bles 
' bo avoided, and the law begin with commanding. 

LXX. Though .the intent and mind of the law may bo 
' sometimes drawn from those preambles, its latitude and 
extent should by no means be^doriyed fromthtm; for tlic 
preamble frequently fixes up«n a femof the more iilaiisiblo 
and specious particulars, by way of example, whilst the law 
itself contains many more ; or on the contrary, the law re- 
strains and limits many thin|^ the reason whereof it were 
not m'cessary to 1118611; in the jireamble; wherefore the 
extent of the law is to bo derived from«tho body of the law^, 
the preamble often exceeding or falling short of this extent. 

LXXI. There is one veiy faulty method of dmwing up 
the laws, viz., when tho case is largely' set fo|;th*iii tho pre- 
aoible, ^d then by the force of \he Void whic/b, or some 
such relative, the body of the law is reflected back* upon the 
|u*eambl^* and the preamble inserted and incoiqiorated iu the 
l>ody of tlio law ; whence proceed Iwtb obscurity and ‘danger, 
because tbo same^cato is not usu^ly epiployed in weighing 
and examining the words of thS preamble, as the words of 
tlie law itself * * ' 

« 

^ t 

THfiTerent methods of expounding laws and solving doubts. 

LX^I. There are ^Ve ways of interpreting the law, and 
niakingit clear; viz.; 1 . by recording of judgments; 2 . by 
instituting authentic wiitei's ; 3 . by auxiliary books; 4 . by 
readings; and, 5 . by the answer^ or counsel of qualified 
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\ A duo us(3 of n fiords a gi’cat and ready 

LC'^i^cWa^iig'tlKJ laws fji their obscurity. 

^ KypoTts of iuilginciits. 

LXXTII. Antf above all, lot tlie judgments of tlic supremo 
ancl'^)riiicipal courts Ife d^igtratly and ii^ithialiy recorded, 
espociattyk in weightj^ cjiusea, and particularly such as are 
doubtful, or* attended with diflSeuky or novedty. For judg- 
.. meats ai'e the uHiclfors oi^ tlk laws, as laws are tho aiichoi-s 
. of staters. ^ * * • 

LXXIV. itnfl det this be the metjiod of taking thorn 
down: — 1. Write flic cjisc precisely, and the judgments ex- 
actly, at length; 2. Add the rcfusons* alleged Jt)y tho jlTdgf's 
lor their Judgment ; 3. Mix nosJ, jihe authority of cjisos, 
Igjj^ht by way o# example, with the principals case ; L And^ 
Irjf tlie pleadings, unless they contain anything very extroor-* 
dinary, omit them. . 

LXXV. Lot those who take down these judgments bn 
of tho mo«t learned coim.sfd in the law, and have a liberal 
sti])cnd allowed themtby the puhllc. But let not the judges 
ineddlo in those reports, lest, favouring their own opinions 
too much, or relying upon their own authority, they exceed 
the bound.s of a recorder. • 

LXXVI. Let these judgments bo digested in the ordiir i»l‘ 
•iiui'c, and not in method and titles ; for such writings are a 
kind of histories or narratives of the laws ; and not only the 
nct.s themselves, but also their times, afford light to a prudent 
judge. • 

^ AuTlioctic writem. , • 


LXXVIJ. !l^t a lx)dy of law be wholly compiled, 1. of 
the la\f.srthat con|titute the common law; 2.. of th^statutoa; 
and, 3.*ot' the judgments on r^rd : and besides these, let 
nothing be deemed aiither^tlc, or else bo sparingly received. 

LXXVIII. Nobbing conduoei more to the certainty of 
laws, whereof wo jaow speak, than tliat the authentic writing.s 
should be kept within moderate bounds ;*pnd that vast mul- 
'titiide of authors and learned* moD in the law excluded, 
which otherwise rend the mind on|he laws, distract the 
judge, make lawsuits eu<De88 : and the lawyer himself, find- 
ing it imjpoasible to peruse and digest so many books, hence 
takes up with compencliums. Perhaps some good glossary, a 
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few of the cxactost wnters,'or rd^ier a very few p(/*tio^s of 
a lew authoi-s, lui^ht be iiseli^lly receWd lor h.uib^ic. Bnt 
let the books be still reserved iu libraidcs^ lor^tlie ^dfies and 
counsel to inspect. occsCaion^ly, without permitting them to. 
be cited in pleading at the bar, or silvering Ibem to pass into 
authority. . ' 

Auxiliary writings. 

LXXIX. But let not^tbe knowledge and practice of the 
law want its ausydai^ books, wUeb^ro of 6ix^inds ; viz., 1. In- . 
slitutcs^ 2. Explanations of w6i*ds ; 3. The niles ot law; 4. The 
antiquities ol law ; 6. Summaries or alSidgmcnts ; and 
6. Forms of pleading. *. . 

^CSlXX. Students aVe to be trained up to the knowhnlge 
and higher parts of th^ Jaw by institutes, which should be 
written in a clear method. Let the whole inf private rigku of 
the laws of Meum and Tuum, bo gone over in these elemeit;^% 
not omitting some things and dwelling too much upon others, 
but giving a little taste of all, that when the student comes 
to peruse the corps of law, he may meet with nothing 
entirely now, or without having received some ]n’cvious 
notion thereof. But the public law is not to be touched in 
these institutes, this being to be ditiwn from the fountains 
ihexns(;lves. •» c 

LXXXI, Let a commentary be made of the tenns of the 
law, without endeavouring- too tcuiiously and laboriously to 
give their full sense and explanation ; the purport hereof 
being not to search the exact definitions of term^ but to 
afFoi^ such explanations only^ may open e{\sf way to 
reding .the books of the law. An3 lef-not thi^ treatise bo 
digest^ alphabetically, — ^rather leave that to the index ; but 
pjiiice all 'those .words together which relate to th«r same 
thing, so that one' may help to the underst^ding of anpther. 

LXXXII. It apriiicipally conduces ..to the certainty of 
laws, to have a just and ei^t tii^tiso of the different rules 
of law ; h work deserving the diligence of *the most ingenious 
and nrudent lawyeVs ; for wo are not satisfied with what is 
iiheady extant of this kijid. * Not only the known and com- 
mon rules are to be >fere collected, but others also, more 
subtile and latent, wluch may be drawn from the harmony 
of laws and adjudged cases ; such as are sometimes found in 
the best recorda And these rule^ or maxims are general 
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dict(\|tes\f reason nTfiinri^thpoiiJih tlie difTcrcnt niaUorsot' 

- law, ’and^aSoj^a it.ti'ore, its billast. 

LXX!^^!. But let not the *positious or -placets of law l.e 
.taken for ri^es* aa4ncy usually ate, very injudiciously ; ior if 
this were receh^ed, there would be as many rules as f liere are 
la\v.j^ a law bciii^ no' Ather thjip a (fommanding rule. But 
let thoSM^^c held for^^nilea which cleave to ’the very form of 
justice ; whence iagencntl the sameirulcs arc iouiid througli 
. the civil law of Sifl'flmit §tatts, unless sometimes vary 
. with regard to the form of govbrnment. 

LXXXIVI^^ter the rule is laid dpwn in a fi^^ol*t and 
solid expression, .lep examples and clear, decisions oi cases ho 
subjoined by way of explanation; distinctions and 
tions by way oi liiuitaiion ; and thii^^s of the*same kind by 
'^Vg^of ainplificatfcn to the rule. 

' >£xXXY. It is. justly directed not to take lawif froii^ 
rules, but to make the rules fh)m the law^ in being : neither 
must the proof be derived from the words of the rule, as if 
that were tiie text of the lay; for the rule, like the magnetic 
needle, does not mako^ but indicato the law. 

LXXXVI. Besides the body of the law, it is proper to 
take a view of the antiquities of laws, which, though thiy 
haire lost their authority, stil# retain their reverence. Those 
writings upon laws and judgments, whether published or uii- 
5 )ublished, are to held for antiquities ot law, which pre* 
ceded the body of the laws in point of time ; for tbe.so 
antiquities should not be lost, but the most useful of them 
being colUct^^ and* such as -are iiivolous and impertinent 
rejected, they shouW be* brought into one voliinie^withq^it * 
mixing aucicht fables, as Treboniuaus calls them, with the 
laws themselve&. • 

LJtXXVIL l!ut for piucticc, ’tis highly- proper to have 
the whole law or^prly digested under jieads and titles, 
whereto any one niay ocdftional^ turn on a sudden, as to a 
storehouse furnishVd for present iC^. These summaries biing 
into order what fay dispersed, and abridge what was diffusive 
-and prolix in the law. But care biust be had lest these 
abridgmeuts should make men re«^ for practice, and in- 
dolent in the science itself ; for their office is to seivo but us 
remembrancers, and not in perfect teachers of the law. And 
they are to be made witl^ great diligence fidelity, and judg- 
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ment, that tliry may fairly' ref a;eseiit, and not stealmom the 
laws. I * ■ 

LXXXVJII.- Let different forms of pleaflin.£j*^5o collected 
iu every kind, for this’ tends to practice ; “ana doubtless they 
lay o])cn the oracles and mysteries of the law,\vhich conceals 
many such. And these are*ibctter itnd more iully disjf^aycd 
ill lornis of pleading than otherwise, gs the liandris better 
seen when opened. «» • 


Answers and consultations. 


■ LXXXIX* Some method ought to be Hic(!hen for solving 
and putting an end to particular doubltS which arise from 
tffttd' fco time^ for it is a hard thing, if they who dosire to 
keep clear of error, should find no oue to them right, but 
that their actions must be still endan^red, withoutr,any 
'Ynean§ of knowing the law, before the case is detcrunned.'*^^^ 

XC. But we approve not that the answers of prudent 
men, whether counsellors or professors of law, given to such 
as ask their advice, shouhl hav^ so great authowty, as that 
the judge might not lawfully depart fh>m their opinion. liCt 
points of law bo taken from sworn judges. 

^ XCl. We apjirovo not that judgments should be tiied by 
feigned c.auscs and pci'sons, witii a view to predetermine wjiat 
will bo the rule of law ; for this dishonours the majesty of 
laws, and ^ould bo judged as a prevarication. Beides, ’tia 
monstrous for judgments to copy the stage. 

XOII. Therefore let as well judgments as auswers and 
advice proceed from none but the judge^s^ the former in suits 
depcndhig, and the latter in the wa^ ef (pinion upon diffiailt 
points of law^ But these notices, whether in private-or public 
affairs, aue not to bo expected from the fudges themselves, 
for that were to make the judge a pleadV ; but' frovn the 
prince or state : %nd let them recommend it to the judges, 
who, invested with such authority; are to h^ the aiguments 
on l^th sides^ and the pleadings of the counsel employed 
either by those w^om it concerns, or appointed by the judges 
themselves if necessary i and after the matter is weighed, let 
the .judges declare the l&w, and give their opinion ; and Bach 
kind of opinions should be recorded and published among 
Judged case^ wd be reckoned of equal authority with 
them. 
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• ’XCJlJ^Ret llij iTwliiigs ujiyii tlie law, aiul ilio pxc'rcises 
qt Ruuli as'\tiujl,v ir^ be ^ and ordered, that all 

things may ^end t^ tlue resolving and jinttiiig an cud, and 
not to the niisVig. and nniintaining oi questions and contro- 
vei-sifs in l,]ie law. tllutht a s5iool i^Anns everywhere 

opened*^5i’ niultijdyiDg disputes, wrangliugs, and aliercjitions 
about the laws, iiw the way of sh<fv#ing tlio wit ot the dis- 
putants ; thougn tfiis is .sdsf! an ancic^ttt fvil, for it was 
. esteemed a piece oj. glory ot ohl to snppoiii iiuniefous <jWCstious 
of law, as it sects and fashions, rather thau to end 

them, liub this-ou^t to be prevented. 


Iiialabil ity ol jadgmeiits. * 

DIV. *Ju(lgmAits prove uncertain, cither •!, through an 
■ namely and Inisty passing ot .sentence ; 2. the emulafion of* 
courts ; 3. a wrong and uuskillul Recording of jiwlginenf.s ; 
or, 4. through a loo easy and ready way ojjcned lor their 
reversion. • Therefore let c{p*e be taJeen, 1. that judgments 
jn'occod upon mature deliberation ; 2. that courts ]>reservc a 
(bu; reverence for each other ; 3. that judgments be foithfullv 
and prudently recoitled ; and 4. that the way for reversing 
of judgments be made narro'#, craggy, and thorny. 

XCVj If judgment be given ujx^n a case in any principal 
^oui't, and a like case come into another court, jtrucced not 
to jiidguieiit bdbro a considtation he held in some considerable 
assciulily of the jutlgo.s. h’or if decrees arc of uetmsity to be 
cut olf, a^^^k'ast jet tffeui be iKfnoiiiubly iufi'rred. 

XO V 1. >l;’or courCS t*) I’uarrel and contend about iurlsdid- 
tion is a piece of human frailly, and tho more, because of a 
oliildi.sk Opinion, ^lat it is the duty (>f a gootj and able judge 
to onliogft the jurLsdietion of his court : ’ whence this dis- 
order is increased, aqd the spur 'made use^f instead of the 
bridle. But that courts, Hhrou^h this heat of contention 
should on all sides uncontn>llably reverse each 4>thGr’s decrees 
. wliich belong not to jurisdiction, is an Ui^olcmblc evil, and 
*by all means to be suppimsed by ^ngs, live senate, or the 
government. For it is a most pemioiwa example that court.s, 
which make peace amongjbhe subject^ should quarrel among 
themselves. • 

XCVII. Let not too egisy a passage be opened for the re* 
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pciiling of sentence by apjfeaf,. writ of ^rror, reliojmiig. &c. 
SSome firo ot opinion, tliat a^ causo Ub Ttinj/ved to a 

bighei* court a» a now cause, aud tljp jjjdgi^iOTit given 
upon it ill tlic lower bo entirely laid .aside aud^ sus])eiidcd > 
whilst others again would have the judgmjBnf remain in its 
force, and only tlje execution to be* stopped. We appl'ovc 
of neither, unless the court where the ^ntenco papsscd wore 
oi a very inierior nature / but woilld rather have both the 
jmlgmerit stand And its execution procedil, provided a caveat 
b(j put m by tlio dciendant for costs and damages if the son- 
tenco should be revq^'sed. * * 

Let tliis title, ot the certainty of laws, ^rve for a specimen 
oPlI/SRi digest wo propfosc, and have in liand.* And thus we 
conclude the ftead of ci^l, doctrine, and wi^-h it hiynaii philo- 
sophy as with human philosophy, philosc^hy in genora^t . 
*• Au!i now standing still to breathe, and look back upon tj».e 
way wo have pi^isqid, we seem all along to have been but 
tuning and trying the instruments of the )uuscs, for a con- 
cert to bo played upon them by other liands ; w to have 
been grating men’s cars, that they may have the better music 
lioreat'ter. And indeed, when I sot botore me the present 
stiite of the times, wherein learning makes her third Aisit 
to manldnd;3r and carefully reflect how well she finds ns pre- 
pared and lumished with all kinds of helps, the sublimity and 
lienetratioii of many geniuses of ^oage, those excellent mohii^ 
inents of the ancient writings which shine as so many great 
liglit^ before us ; the art of printing, which largely supplies 
men of all fortunes with books ; tlie open tiufliq of^tke globe,® 
bl^h by^ sea and land, whence we roccii^ numerous experi- 
moiits, unknown to former age^ and a large accession to the 
luass of natural histoiy ; the leisure which tjio great est'minds 
iu the kingdoms and provinces of Europe everywhere* enjoy, 
ns being less immersed in business than . the ancient Greeks, 
by reason of their populous statesTf or the Romans, thi*ough 
the extensiveness of tlieii* empire ; the peace at present 

4 

( • 

* Though the dougn iteellywas riot executed by the author, some pro- 
gress was made iu the histw of the nature, use, and proceedings of the 
laws ot England. Shaw, ^ 

y Alluding only to the two £unouB dies, among the Greeks and 
J[loin.%n9. 

• He might have added the discovery of a new world. £d. 
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sjm'frtl (j^er Britain,. Spifffl,* Ttalr, Franco, and many ollior 
. conhTnci|; tlio oi*all tliat can bo invonliMl or said 

in roli^ioiS^oiitrATrsios,* wliiofi liavo so long diverted nmiiy 
of tho best ^oitnisss iroirf the study, of ^tjicr arts ; t!u' nii- 
coiiiincai leanipin^ of liis present Britannic iiiMjesJy, about 
who?#, as about a phojnix, the., fino Jfejiius(»a ih»ek ireuii all 
quiirte5i«^^and lastly, the inf^q)ara'blo ]>vop(!i\y ol timo, whirl i 
is daily to disclose, truth ? when nJU those tilings. I say, are 
considered by ns, cannot Ifht bo rais^^fl i^ito a ])ersnasion 
thar. this third period ol Jcnrifing may itir e\eoril Ijio two 
foi’iner of thojW\f‘e]^s and Bomans, provided only t\>at men 
would well and pii^lently understand their own powt'rs find 
the delects tlioreoi ; receive Ironi each otlun* the* lanir>s ^ in- 
vention, and not tlie li rebrands ot contradiction*; and esteem 
the ^'areh*atter tfuth os a certain noble enterpriser not a 
• ol delight or ornament, and bestow their wealfti and* 
niffgniliceucc upon mattew of real woi*tli ^nd oxccllerico, not 
upon such as are vulgar and obvious. As to iny own labom’s. 
it any orie^sball please binisell or others in rcprelicnding 
them, let him do it Jo the full, provided lie observe tlio 
ancient request, and weigh and consider wdiab be says — 
Verbera, sed audi.”^ And ccjitainly tho ai)peal is just, 
tlnyigli the thing inn-haps ma}tnot require it, hT>ui men’s tirst 
Hioiiglits to their second, and irom the present age to pos- 
^?i'iCy. • ^ 

Wo come, lastly, to that science whicii tlic two former 
ptriods of time wore not blessed with; viz., sacred and in - 
spin d Lh^jfilogy : rlA* sabbath of all our labom-s and porogi'i- 

naiiuiis. \ * p ^ ^ 

■ - ^ 

Till*; is l?^V^Jier^,like ono who was versed in cccli,ahstical history, and 
poleinioM divinity ; for scarce any roligiouM di.sj»uf«-i . ik»w Aised, ll'ni. 
isas not heofi pr^viMifaly contested ; but many have found the art, bv 
heat and warinlh, to revive old doctrines, opinions, and heresies, and 
l»aas them upon the croVd fonipew ; rekindling tfie firebrands of their 
ancestors, as if rcligioiis controvcn^icS ^’cre to be en Ini led upon inaii- 
kind, and descend uom one generation to atmther. Ed, 

^ Thcudstocles to Eurybituies. Plut. Beg. et iiji^er. Apop 
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The Compfirtraontfi ol Tlieolo«y omitted. Three J)t*^ici(iiieicR poiiib-d 

out. The IJii'lic XJ.se of Itcvyson in Mailers Fsiit.1i. The Muow- 

Icdvre oi the Degrees of Unity in the City of Cod. The ^jlinanations 

ol the Holy Seriptui-os. ^ , . ** 

IJaving noW|, e;tcellont kfri" «oiA- small bark of. 
knowkvlgo, Killed over, sind siiiToniidetl the ^lobo of tln^ 
scioncoR; as well the old world as tlie now flifti ^).storiLy judge 
with what success), we should })ny our town and cfaiclude ; 
<lttl tilicre not still remain another ]>!U*t to bo vi(‘wed ; viz., 
sacred or in.^pirod theology. Hut if we ’.verc di.'^posed tt» 
survey it-^ we must quit the small vessel offmraaii foa-son^nd 
“j»ut uflvselvcs on board the ship of the Chureli, which aH<io 
))ossi*sst^s the divipe needle for ju.'^tly shnping the course. 
Nor will the stars of jdiilosophy, that hnvi hicherlo princi- 
pally lent their light, bo of farther sei*\icc to us ; aiuj,, therefore, 
it wore not improper to be silent, als<v, upon this subject, tvs 
well as upon that of government. h\)r whieh rea.s<jn, we 
\^ill omit the ju.st distribution of it, and only contribute, 
accord M'g to our slender ability, a fow j>artieul!irs in the ’s^cay 
of good wdshes. And this we do the rather, beeauw? we find 
no tract in the whole region of divinitjr^ tliat i.s absolatcly 
deserted or uncultivated : so gi-eat lias the diligence of men 
been, in sowing either wheat or tares. We shall, therefore, 
t>idy prf»po.se three appendages of theology; t.i;pating not 
of the matter already lorined, or to ,be»’tornie(l by divinity, 
hut only of tlio manner of forming it. Neither will, wo lierc, 
as we hayoB hitherto practivsed, give any sket^dioA, auniix any 
sjiecimcns, or lay down any precepts for tliVse treatises ,* but 
leave all this to (^iviiiea, 

I'he prerogative of God oxten^K* over the ivliolc man, and 
reaches both to his will afid his reason f so tliat man must 
iil)sobitt*ly renouiysc himself, and submit to’Gotl : uiul thei’c- 
loro, as we arc obliged ‘ to obey the divine Law, though our 
Avill iiiurrniu* against so are we obhg('d to believe the 
word of God, tliougli our reason be sliocked at it. Eor if 
we should believe only Mieh thing’s as arc agivcable to our 
reason, we assent to the matter, ^ and not to the author : 






